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Preface 



The Ninth International Workshop on Foundations of Models and Languages 
for Data and Objects (FoMLaDO) took place in Dagstuhl Germany, Septem- 
ber 18-21, 2000. The topic of this workshop was Database schema Evolution 
and Meta-Modeling; this FoMLaDO Workshop was hence assigned the acronym 
DEMM2000. 

These post-proceedings contain the revised versions of the accepted papers 
of the DEMM2000 workshop. Twelve regular papers were accepted for inclusion 
in the proceedings. The papers address the following issues: 

— Consistency of evolving concurrent information systems 

— Adaptive specifications of technical information systems 

— Change propagation in schema evolution of object-based systems 

— Evolving software of a schema evolution system 

— Logical characterization of schema evolution 

— Conflict management in integrated databases 

— Evolving relation schemas 

— Conceptual descriptions of adaptive information systems 

— OQL-extensions for metadata access 

— Metamodeling of schema evolution 

— Metrics for conceptual schema evolution 

— Incremental datawarehouse construction 

In addition to the regular papers, there is an invited paper by Can Tiirker 
on schema evolution in SQL99 and (object-)relational databases. 

Acknowledgements: We wish to thank the program committee members for 
their work on reviewing the submitted papers. We also wish to thank all aut- 
hors for submitting papers to this workshop. Moreover, all participants of the 
workshop are thanked for contributing to lively discussions. Thanks also to Elke 
Rundensteiner, who delivered an invited talk on the SERF-project concerning 
flexible database transformations. Finally, we wish to thank Gunter Saake and 
Can Tiirker for their initial help in organizing this workshop. 
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tuerkerSinf . ethz . ch 



1 Introduction 

A database schema denotes the description of the structure and behavior of a 
database. Straightforwardly, (database) schema evolution refers to changes of the 
database schema that occur during the lifetime of the corresponding database. It 
particularly refers to changes of schema elements already stored in the database. 

The information about a database schema is stored in the schema catalog. 
Data stored in these catalogs is referred to as meta-data. In this sense, schema 
evolution could be seen as a change of the content of the schema catalog. 

In an object-relational database model, such as proposed in SQL-99 [Int99], 
a database schema, among others, consists of the following elements: 

— types, tables, and views, 

— subtype and subtable relationships, 

— constraints and assertions, 

— functions, stored procedures, and triggers, and 

— roles and privileges. 

Thus more precisely, schema evolution can be defined as the creation, modifica- 
tion, and removal of such kinds of sdEZmal elements. D 

Although schema evolution is a well-known and partially well-studied topic, 
an overview and comparison of schema evolution language constructs provided in 
the SQL standard as well as in commercial database management systems is still 
missing. This survey paper intends to fill this gap. First, in Section 2, we give an 
overview of schema evolution operations supported by the new SQL standard, 
called SQL-99 [Int99]. Thereafter, in Section 3, we compare major commercial 
(object-)relational database management systems with respect to the support 
of these operations and others disregarded in SQL-99. Finally, we conclude the 
paper with some remarks on open schema evolution issues neglected in SQL-99 
as well as in the current ii^plementations of commercial database management 
systems. 



2 Schema Evolution in SQL-99 

Before we present the schema evolution language constructs provided in SQL-99 
[Int99], we briefly introduce the basic notions and concepts of SQL-99. 
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2.1 Basic Schema Elements 

The main concept for representing data in SQL-99 is the concept of a table, 
which is made up by a set of columns and rows. A table is associated with a 
schema and an instance: 

— A schema of a table specifies the name of the table, the name of each column, 
and the domains (data types) associated with the columns. A domain is 
typically referred to by a domain name and has a set of associated values. 
Examples for basic domains (built-in data types) in SQL-99 are INTEGER, 
REAL, NUMERIC, CHAR, or DATE. 

— An instance of a table schema, called table, is a set of rows where each row 
has the same structure as defined in the table schema, that is, each row the 
same number of columns and the values of the columns are taken from the 
corresponding domain. 

A table is either a base table or a derived table. A derived table is a table that is 
derived from one or more other tables by the evaluation of a query expression. 
A view is a named derived table. 

Besides the standard built-in data types, SQL-99 provides a row type con- 
structor, an array type constructor and a reference type constructor. A row type 
constructor is used to define a column consisting of a number of fields. Any data 
type can be assigned to a field. The array type constructor is also applicable 
to any data type, whereas the applicability of the reference type constructor is 
restricted to user-defined types only. 

A user-defined type is a named data type. SQL-99 distinguishes two kinds 
of user-defined types: (1) distinct types which are copies of predefined data 
types and (2) structured types which define a number of attributes and method 
specifications. Every attribute is associated with a data type, which itself can 
also be a user-defined type. 

Structured types can be set into a subtype relationship. A subtype implic- 
itly inherits the attributes and method specifications from its supertype. Every 
structured type may have at most one direct supertype. That is, SQL-99 does 
not support multiple inheritance. 

A table that is created based on a structured type is called a typed table. 
Typed tables can be organized within a table hierarchy. A table can be a subtable 
of at most one direct supertable. All rows of a subtable are implicitly contained 
in all supertables of that table. Analogously to (base) tables, views can be typed 
and organized in view hierarchies. 

A table column may rely on a built-in data type, row type, user-defined type, 
reference type, or collection type. The same holds for an attribute of a structured 
type. 

SQL-99 furthermore supports the following concepts: 

— Domains are named sets of values that are associated with a default value 
and a set of domain constraints. 

— Assertions are named constraints that may relate to the content of individual 
rows of a table, to the entire content of a table, or to the contents of more 
than one table. 
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— Routines {procedures and functions) and triggers are named execution units 
that are used to implement application logic in the database. 

— Roles and privileges are used to implement a security model. A role is a 
named group of related privileges which can be granted to users or roles. 

To sum up, domains, user-defined types, tables, views, assertions, routines (pro- 
cedures and functions), triggers, roles, and privileges are the basic schema el- 
ements in SQL-99. A database schema is formed by a set of schema element 
definitions and it evolves by adding, altering, or removing schema element defi- 
nitions. It is important to note that some schema evolution operations may also 
have an effect on the actual database objects, for instance, on the rows of a 
table. In the following, we will see which language constructs are provided in 
SQL-99 to evolve a database schema. Before, to give an overview of the available 
operations, we summarize the main schema evolution operations in Table 1. 



Table 1. Main Operations of Schema Evolution in SQL-99 





CREATE 


ALTER 


DROP 


DOMAIN 


/ 


/ 


/ 


TYPE 


/ 


/ 


/ 


TABLE 


/ 


/ 


/ 


VIEW 


/ 




/ 


ASSERTION 


/ 




/ 


PROCEDURE 


/ 


/ 


/ 


FUNCTION 


/ 


/ 


/ 


TRIGGER 


/ 




/ 


ROLE 


/ 




/ 


PRIVILEG 


/ 




/ 



2.2 Creating, Altering, and Removing a Domain 

The syntax of the definition of a domain is as follows:^ 

CREATE DOMAIN <domain-name> [AS ] <data-type> 

[<default-clause>] [<domain-constraint-list>] 

<default-clause> : := DEFAULT <default-value> 



<domain-constraint> : := [<constraint-name>] <check-constraint> 

[ < characteristics > ] 



^ In the following grammars, terminal and <non-terminal> symbols are distinguished 
using different font types. Optional symbols are enclosed by [] brackets. The symbol 
I is used to list alternatives. 
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<characteristics> : := [[NOT ] DEFERRABLE ] 

INITIALLY {IMMEDIATE | DEFERRED } 

A domain constraint is expressed by a check constraint which restricts the values 
of the specified data type to the permitted ones. The default clause is used to 
specify a default value for the domain. 

The characteristics clause specifies the checking mode of a constraint. The 
checking mode determines the relative time when the constraint has to be 
checked within a transaction. In the immediate mode, the constraint is checked 
at the end of each database modification (either an insert, update or delete SQL- 
statement) that might violate the constraint. In the deferred mode, the checking 
is delayed until the end of the transaction. 

In addition, the characteristics clause determines the initial checking mode, 
which must be valid for the constraint at the beginning of every transaction. Only 
deferrable constraints can be set to the deferred mode. The checking mode of 
a non- deferrable constraint always is immediate. The modes initially immediate 
and non- deferrable are implicit, if no other is explicitly specified. If initially de- 
ferred is specified, then non- deferrable shall not be specified, and thus deferrable 
is implicit. 

The checking mode of a constraint can also be changed during the execution 
of a transaction using the following command: 

SET CONSTRAINTS {ALL | <constraint-name-list>} 

{IMMEDIATE | DEFERRED } 

Example 1. Suppose in our application domain, three different cities are distin- 
guished: ’Munich’, ’London', and ’Paris’. The “default city” is ’Munich’. Such a 
domain can be created as follows: 

CREATE DOMAIN cities CHAR (6) 

DEFAULT ’Munich’ 

CHECK(VALUE IN (’Munich', ’London’, ’Paris’)); 

The definition of a domain can be changed by setting/ removing the default value 
or by adding/removing a constraint to/from the domain. The syntax of the alter 
domain statement is as follows: 

ALTER DOMAIN <domain-name> <alter-domain-action> 

<alter-domain-action> : := SET <default-clause> 

I DROP DEFAULT 

I ADD <domain-constraint> 

I DROP CONSTRAINT <constraint-name> 

For each column that is based on the domain to be altered by removing the 
default value, the dropped default value is placed in that column if it does not 
already contain a default value. Analogously, for each column that is based on 
the domain to be altered by removing a domain constraint, the dropped domain 
constraint is attached to the constraint list of that column. 

A domain can be dropped from the database schema using the following 
command: 
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DROP DOMAIN <domain-name> {RESTRICT | CASCADE } 

If RESTRICT is specified, then the domain must not be referenced in any of the 
following: table column, body of an SQL routine, query expression of a view, or 
search condition of a constraint. 

Let c be a column of a table t that is based on a domain d. If CASCADE is 
specified, then removing d results in the following modifications of c: 

— The domain d is substituted by a copy of its data type. 

— The default clause of d is included in c, if c does not contain an own default 
clause. 

— The constraints of d are added to the table t. 



2.3 Creating, Altering, and Removing a User-Defined Type 

The main corpus of the syntax of the definition of a user-defined type is as 
follows: 

CREATE TYPE <type-name> [UNDER <type-name>] 

[AS {<predefined-type> \ <attribute-def-list>}] 

[{INSTANTIABLE | NOT INSTANTIABLE }] 

{FINAL I NOT FINAL } 

[<ref-type-spec>] [< method-spec- 1 ist>] 

<attribute-def> ::= <attribute-name> <data-type> 

[ < ref-scope-check>] [<defa ult-cia use >] 

<ref-scope-check> : := REFERENCES ARE [NOT] CHECKED 

ON DELETED <ref-action> 

<ref-action> : := NO ACTION 
I RESTRICT 
I CASCADE 
I SET NULL 
I SET DEFAULT 

<ref-type-spec> : := REF USING <predefined-type> 

I REF FROM ( <attribute-name-list>) 

I REF IS SYSTEM GENERATED 

An attribute is a component of a structured type. A reference attribute is based 
on the reference type. The reference scope check clause shall only be specified 
for such reference attributes. Using this clause, one can specify whether and how 
to react on the deletion of a referenced instance. The reference type specification 
defines the way how the reference is created. 

Every user-defined type is instantiable by default, that is, an instance of a 
user-defined type can be created unless it is explictly disallowed by specifying 
the keyword NOT INSTANTIABLE. 
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The under clause is used to create a subtype of another structured type. In 
this way, type hierarchies can be built. The under clause shall not be used for 
distinct types since it is obviously not reasonable. Let type2 be a subtype of 
typel, then type2 inherits all attributes of typel. Here, type2 shall not contain 
any attribute that has the same name as an inherited one. That is, attribute 
redefinition is not allowed. 

The final clause indicates whether or not the structured type can be used 
as a supertype. Surprisingly, the^eyword NOT FINAL must always be specified 
within the definition of a structured type. If the under clause is specified, the 
reference type specification is prohibited. For each attribute of a structured type 
observer and mutator methods are generated. These methods are used to access 
and modify the value of an attribute. 

In case of the definition of a distinct type, the keyword FINAL must always 
be specified, while neither the under clause nor the reference type specification 
are allowed.^ 



Example 2. The following statement defines a distinct type: 

CREATE TYPE swissJrancs AS DECIMAL (12,2) FINAL; 

A structured type is defined as follows: 

CREATE TYPE address AS ( 



Street 


VARCHAR(35) 


number 


DECIMAL(4), 


zip 


DECIMAL(5), 


city 


VARCHAR(25) 


country 


VARCHAR(30) 



) NOT FINAL; 



The types defined above can now also be used within the definition of another 
structured type: 



CREATE TYPE employee AS ( 

id SMALLINT, 

name ROW(first VARCHAR(15), last VARCHAR(20)), 

address address, 

supervisor REF(employee) REFERENCES ARE CHECKED 

ON DELETE SET NULL, 

hiredate DATE, 

salary swissTrancs 

) NOT FINAL; 



In this case references are checked automatically whenever an instance of the ref- 
erenced type is deleted. If the deletion concerns an actually referenced instance, 
then the attribute supervisor of the referencing instance is set to NULL. 

We now define a subtype of the structured type above: 

^ Since the keywords NOT FINAL and FINAL must always be used without any op- 
tions, it is not understandable why they have been introduced. 
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CREATE TYPE manager UNDER employee AS ( 
bonus swiss.francs 

) NOT FINAL; 

Managers are thus modeled as special employees having an additional bonus 
salary. □ 

An existing structured type can also be changed by adding new attributes or 
method specifications and by removing existing attributes or method specifi- 
cations. The main corpus of the syntax of the alter type statement looks as 
follows: 

ALTER TYPE <type-name> <alter-type-action> 

<alter-type-action> : := ADD ATTRIBUTE <attribute-def> 

DROP ATTRIBUTE <attribute -name> RESTRICT 
ADD <method-spec> 

DROP <routine> RESTRICT 

<routine> : := {PROCEDURE FUNCTION } <routine-name> 

The attribute or routine to be dropped shall not be contained in any of the 
following: body of an SQL routine, query expression of a view, search condition 
of a constraint or assertion, or trigger action. 

A user-defined type is dropped using the following command: 

DROP TYPE <type-name> {RESTRICT | CASCADE } 

If RESTRICT is specified, then the user-defined type to be dropped, among oth- 
ers, shall not be referenced in any of the following: another user-defined type, 
expression of a view, search condition of a constraint or assertion, or trigger 
action. 



2.4 Creating, Altering, and Removing a Table 

As already mentioned, there are two types of tables: (1) usual tables as known 
from the previous SQL standard and (2) typed tables which are based on a 
structured type. 

The main corpus of the syntax of a table definition is follows: 

CREATE TABLE <table -name> 

{( <table-element-list>) 

I OF <type-name> [UNDER <table-name>] 

[( <table-element-list>) ]} 

<table-element> : := <column-def> 

I < table-constraint-def> 

I REF IS <column-name> <ref-generation> 

I <column-name> WITH OPTIONS <option-list> 
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<column-def> : := <column-name> <type-or-domain-name> 

[<ref-scope-check>] [<default-clause>] 
[<column-constraint-def-list>] 

<column-constraint-def> : : = [CONSTRAINT <constraint-name>] 

< column-constraint> [< characteristics>] 

<column-constraint> : := NOT NULL 

UNIQUE 
PRIMARY KEY 
I CHECK ( <search-condition>) 

I <ref-spec> 

<ref-spec> : := REFERENCES <table-name> ( <column-name-list>) 

[MATCH {SIMPLE PARTIAL j FULL }] 

[ON UPDATE <ref-action>] [ON DELETE <ref-action>] 

<table-constraint-def> : : = [CONSTRAINT <constraint-name>] 

< table-constraint> [< characteristics>] 

<table-constraint> : := UNIQUE ( VALUE ) 

UNIQUE ( <column-name-list>) 

I PRIMARY KEY ( <column-name-list>) 

I CHECK ( <search-condition>) 

I FOREIGN KEY ( <column-name-list>) <ref-spec> 

<ref-generation> : := SYSTEM GENERATED 
USER GENERATED 
DERIVED 

<option-list> : := [<scope-clause>] [<default-clause>] 

[<column-constraint-def-list> 

<scope-clause> : : = SCOPE <table-name> 

A usual table is defined by specifying a column list, whereas a typed table is 
defined using the of clause with the name of a structured type. In the latter 
case, the attributes of the structured type determines the schema of the table. 
The column options are used to define default values and constraints for a typed 
table. 

Using the under clause, table hierarchies can be built by setting typed tables 
into a subtable relationship. The typed table specified in the under clause refers 
to the direct supertable of the created typed table. Every typed table may have 
at most one direct supertable. Besides, a subtable must not have an explicit 
primary key. 

Let tablel be a table of type typel and table2 a table of type type2. If tablel 
occurs in the under clause of the definition of table2, then type2 must be a direct 
subtype of typel. 
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Example 3. The following statement defines a typed table based on the struc- 
tured type introduced in Example 2: 

CREATE TABLE employees OF employee; 

A subtable of this table is defined using the under clause, for instance, as follows: 

CREATE TABLE managers OF manager UNDER employee; 

Note this table has the same schema as the following usual table: 

CREATE TABLE managers ( 
id SMALLINT, 

name ROW(first VARCHAR(15), last VARCHAR(20)), 

address address, 

supervisor REF(employee) REFERENCES ARE CHECKED 

ON DELETE SET NULL, 

hiredate DATE, 

salary swissTrancs, 

bonus swissTrancs 

); 

A main difference between these two kinds of managers tables is that the rows 
of the typed table can be referenced in the sense of object-orientation. That is, 
there may be a reference column referring to an instance of that typed table. 
In this case, the value of the reference column is a row (or object) identifier 
associated with a row of the typed table. In contrast, the only way to reference 
a row in a usual table is to use the foreign key concept. Here, the value of the 
(referencing) foreign key must match the value of a (referenced) unique/primary 
key of that table. □ 

The definition of a table can be changed using the alter table statement, which 
has the following syntax: 

ALTER TABLE <table-name> <alter-table-action> 

<alter-table-action> : :=ADD [COLUMN ] <column-def> 

1 ALTER [COLUMN ] <column-name> <col-action> 
DROP <column-name> {RESTRICT CASCADE } 
ADD <table-constraint-def> 

I DROP <constraint-name> {RESTRICT CASCADE } 

<col-action> : : = SET <default-clause> 

1 DROP DEFAULT 

ADD <scope-clause> 

DROP SCOPE {RESTRICT CASCADE } 

The alter table statement can only be applied to base tables. A typed table, 
however, cannot be altered. Usual base table can be altered by adding and 
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removing columns and constraints. Besides, an existing column of such a table 
can be altered by setting/removing the default value. Furthermore, the scope of 
a reference column can be added or removed. A scope can only be added if the 
reference column does not already have one. 

If RESTRICT is specified for the drop column clause, then the column to be 
dropped shall not be contained in any of the following: body of an SQL routine, 
query expression of a view, search condition or triggered action of a trigger, or 
search condition of a table constraint. 

A primary key can only be added to a table that has no supertable. 

If RESTRICT is specified for the drop constraint clause, then the following 
must hold: neither a table constraint nor a view shall be dependent on the table 
constraint to be dropped and its name shall not be contained in the body of any 
SQL routine body. 

A table is dropped from the database using the following command: 

DROP TABLE <table-name> {RESTRICT | CASCADE } 

Removing a table means that the table schema as well as the table instance are 
removed together with the corresponding privileges. 

If RESTRICT is specified, then the table to be dropped shall not have any 
subtable, and moreover it shall not be referenced in any of the following: body 
of an SQL routine, scope of the declared type of an SQL routine parameter, 
query expression of a view, search condition or triggered action of a trigger, 
search condition of a check constraint of another table, search condition of an 
assertion, or a referential constraint of another referenced table. If CASCADE is 
specified, such dependent schema elements are dropped implicitly. 



2.5 Creating and Removing a View 

SQL-99 supports two types of views: (1) usual views and (2) typed views that 
are based on a structured type. 

The main corpus of the syntax of the view definition is as follows: 

CREATE VIEW <table-name> 

{( <column-name-list>) 

I OF <type-name> [UNDER <table-name>] 

[( <column-option-list>) ]} 

AS <query-expression> 

[WITH CHECK OPTION ] 

<column-option> : := <column-name> WITH OPTIONS <scope-clause> 

A usual view is defined by a column list , whereas a typed view is specified using 
the of clause which determines the schema of the view. The column option list 
is used to specify the scope of reference columns. 

The under clause is used to create a subview of another typed view. In this 
way, view hierarchies can be built. The typed view specified in the under clause 
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refers to the direct superview of the created typed view. Every typed view may 
have at most one direct supertable. 

Let viewl be a view of type typel and view2 be a view of type type2. If viewl 
occurs in the under clause of the definition of view2, then type2 must be a direct 
subtype of typel. 

The check option ensures that all data modification statements performed 
on the view will be validated against the query expression of that view. 

Example 4- Assuming there is a structured type employee and a typed table 
employees, the following statement defines a typed view: 

CREATE VIEW cheap_employees OF employee AS ( 

SELECT * FROM employees WHERE salary < 5000 



A view definition cannot be altered, but it can be dropped using the following 
statement: 

DROP VIEW <table-name> {RESTRICT | CASCADE } 

If RESTRICT is specified, then the view to be dropped shall neither have any 
subviews nor it shall be referenced in any of the following: body of an SQL 
routine, scope of the declared type an SQL routine parameter, query expression 
of another view, search condition or triggered action of a trigger, search condition 
of a check constraint of another table, search condition of an assertion, or a 
referential constraint of another referenced table. If CASCADE is specified, such 
dependent schema elements are dropped implicitly. 



2.6 Creating and Removing an Assertion 

An assertion is created using the following statement: 

CREATE ASSERTION <assertion-name> CHECK ( <search-condition>) 
[<characteristics>] 

In constrast to the search condition of a column constraint or a table constraint, 
the search condition of an assertion may also refer to more than one row of one 
or more tables, that is, table-level and database-level check constraints can be 
defined within an assertion. 

An existing assertion is dropped from the database using the following state- 
ment: 



DROP ASSERTION <assertion-name> 
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2.7 Creating, Altering, and Removing a Routine 

A routine in SQL-99 refers to a procedure or function. The main corpus of the 
syntax of a procedure and function definition is as follows: 

CREATE PROCEDURE <routine-name> ( <parameter-list>) 

< routine-characteristics> < routine-body> 

CREATE FUNCTION <routine-name> ( <parameter-list>) <returns-clause> 
<routine-characteristics> <routine-body> 

Loosely spoken, a function is a procedure with an additional return clause. A 
routine can be specified with different characteristics. For instance, a routine 
can be either an SQL or an external routine, it can be deterministic or non- 
deterministic, and it can be a routine that only reads or modifies SQL data. The 
routine body consists of an SQL procedure statement. 

A routine can also be altered and dropped, respectively, using the following 
commands: 

ALTER <routine> <alter-routine-characteristics> RESTRICT 

DROP <routine-name> {RESTRICT | CASCADE } 

If RESTRICT is specified, then the routine to be dropped shall not be referenced 
in any of the following: body of an SQL routine, query expression of a view, search 
condition of a check constraint or assertion, or triggered action of a trigger. If 
CASCADE is specified, such dependent schema elements are dropped implicitly. 

2.8 Creating and Removing a Trigger 

The syntax of a trigger definition is as follows: 

CREATE TRIGGER <trigger-name> 

{BEFORE I AFTER } 

{INSERT I DELETE | UPDATE [OF <column-name-list>]] 

ON <table-name> [REFERENCING <old-or-new-values-list>] 

[FOR EACH {ROW | STATEMENT }[ 

[WHEN ( <search-condition>) ] 

<SQL-procedure-stat> \ BEGIN ATOMIC <SQL-procedure-stat-list> END 

<old-or-new-values> : := {OLD j NEW } [ROW [ [AS [ <correlation-name> 

I {OLD I NEW } TABLE [AS ] <table-alias> 

A trigger is implicitly activated when the specified event occurs. The activation 
times before and after specify when the trigger should be fired, that is, either 
before the triggering event is performed or after the triggering event. Valid trig- 
gering events are the execution of insert, update, or delete statements. A trigger 
condition and trigger action can be verified and executed, respectively, for each 
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row affected by the triggering statement or once for the whole triggering event 
(for each statement). Trigger conditions and actions can refer to both old and 
new values of the rows affected by the triggering event. 

An existing trigger can be dropped using the following command: 

DROP TRIGGER <trigger-name> 



2.9 Creating and Removing Roles 

The create role statement has the following syntax: 

CREATE ROLE <role-name> [WITH ADMIN OPTION <grantor>] 

After the creation of a role, no privileges are associated with that role. These 
have to be added using the grant statement, as described in the following. The 
admin option is used to give the grantee the right to grant the role to others, to 
revoke it from other users or roles, and to drop or alter the granted role. 

An existing role is dropped using the following statement: 

DROP ROLE <role-name> 

2.10 Granting and Revoking Privileges 

Privileges are granted to a user or role using the grant statement, which has the 
following syntax: 

GRANT {ALL PRIVILEGES | <privileges-or-role-name-list>} 

TO <grantee-list> 

[WITH HIERARCHY OPTION ] [WITH GRANT OPTION ] 

[WITH ADMIN OPTION ] [GRANTED BY <grantor>] 

The hierarchy option can only be applied to privileges on typed tables or typed 
views. It specifies that the granted privileg is also valid for all subtables (sub- 
views) of a typed table (typed view). The grant option is used to specify that 
the granted privileg is also grantable, that is, the user is allowed to give others 
the privileg to access and use the named object. In general, the hierarchy and 
grant options shall only be specified when privileges are granted while the admin 
option shall only be specified when roles are granted. 

A granted privileg or role can be revoked from a user or role using the revoke 
command. The syntax of the revoke command is as follows: 

REVOKE [{GRANT | HIERARCHY | ADMIN } OPTION FOR ] 

{ALL PRIVILEGES | <privileges-or-role-name-list>} 

FROM <grantee-list> [GRANTED BY <grantor>] 

{RESTRICT I CASCADE } 

Analogously to the grant statement, the hierarchy and grant option shall only 
be specified when privileges are revoked, while the admin option can only be 
specified when roles are revoked. 
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Example 5. The following statement creates a role reademp. This role is associ- 
ated with the privileg to read the data of all kinds of employees: 

CREATE ROLE reademp; 

GRANT SELECT ON employee TO reademp WITH HIERARCHY OPTION; 

The hierarchy option ensures that all users associated with the role reademp are 
also allowed to read the data of any special employee, for instance, the salary of 
a manager. 

It is also possible to revoke only the hierarchy option from the role reademp. 
This is achieved by executing the following statement: 

REVOKE HIERARCHY OPTION FOR SELECT ON employee FROM reademp; 

Using the statement above without the hierarchy option revokes the privileg to 
select any employee. □ 



3 



Comparison of Schema Evoluti on Co nstructs in 
SQL-99 and iCont imercial DBMS d 




In this section, we compare the schema evolution language constructs of SQL- 
99 [Int99] with that of the commercially available (object-)relational database 
management systems OracleSi Server (Release 8.1.6) [Ora99], IBM DB2 Univer- 
sal Database (Version 7) [IBMOO], Informix Dynamic Server. 2000 (Version 9.2) 
[Inf99], Microsoft SQL Server (Version 7.0) [Mic99], Sybase Adaptive Server 
(Version 11.5) [Syb99], and Ingres II (Release 2.0) [Ing99]. In the following, we 
will use the abbreviations Oracle, DB2, Informix, MSSQL, Sybase, and Ingres, 
respectively, to refer to these systems. In addition, we will use the term refer- 
ence systems to refer to all of these systems as a whole. It should be pointed 
out that in fact only Oracle, DB2, and Informix could be denoted as object- 
relational database management systems. The other three systems are pure re- 
lational database management systems. 



3.1 Domains and Assertions 

Neither the concept of a domain nor the concept of an assertion is supported by 
any reference system. 

However, there are a few rudimentary approaches in that directions. Ingres, 
for instance, provides the concept of an integrity rule which actually corresponds 
to a row-level assertion. Internally, these integrity rules are stored with a gen- 
erated integer number, which is used to identify an integrity rule within a table 
definition. This number is needed, for instance, to drop an integrity rule. An 
integrity rule is created and dropped, respectively, as follows: 

CREATE INTEGRITY ON <table-name> IS <search-condition> 

DROP INTEGRITY ON <table-name> {ALL | <integer-list>} 
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The creation of an integrity rule fails if the table contains a row that does not 
satisfy the search condition. In the Ingres manuals, there is a hint to define check 
constraints within a create table or alter table statement instead of specifying 
integrity rules that anyway are not conform to the standard. 

MSSQL and Sybase provide language constructs for specifying named default 
values and rules. A named default value is created and dropped, respectively, as 
follows: 

CREATE DEFAULT <default-name> AS <constant-expression> 

DROP DEFAULT <default-name> 

A named default value can then be bound to a table column or a distinct type 
using the predefined stored procedure SP_BINDEFAULT with the following pa- 
rameters: 

SP.BINDEFAULT <default-name>, ' <column-or-type-name>' 

Before a named default value can be dropped, it must be unbound 
from all dependent schema elements using the predefined stored procedure 

SP.UNBINDEFAULT. 

In the context of MSSQL and Sybase, a rule defines a domain of accept- 
able values for a particular table column or distinct type. A rule is created and 
dropped, respectively, as follows: 

CREATE RULE <rule-name> AS <search-condition> 

DROP RULE <rule-name> 

A rule must be unbound using the predefined stored procedure SP.UNBINDRULE 
before it can be dropped. 

Similarly to a named default value, a rule is bound to a table column or 
distinct type using the predefined stored procedure SP-BINDRULE with the 
following parameters: 

SP_BINDRULE <rule-name>, ' <column-or-type-name>' 

When a rule is bound to a table column or distinct type, it specifies the accept- 
able values that can be inserted into that column. A rule, however, does not 
apply to data that already exists in the database at the time the rule is created. 
It also does not override a column definition. That is, a nullable column can take 
the null value even though NULL is not included in the text of the rule. If both a 
default and a rule are defined, the default value must fall in the domain defined 
by the rule. A default value that conflicts with a rule will never be inserted. 
An error message will be generated each time such a conflicting default value 
is tried to be inserted. Since a rule performs some of the same functions as a 
check constraint, the latter, standard way of restricting the values in a column 
is recommended. 
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3.2 User-Defined Types ^ 

As already mentioned, SQL-99 supports two kinds of user-defined types: distinct 
type and structured types. Since certain user-defined types have been provided 
by some of the reference systems prior to the introduction of SQL99, the notions 
and language constructs used in these systems differ in some cases. 

Table 2 gives an overview of the support of the various named and unnamed 
type constructors in the reference systems. Interestingly, the unnamed array 
type is supported in none of the reference systems, although it is proposed in 
SQL-99. On the other hand, the unnamed collection types set, multiset, and 
list are only provided in Informix. These types were originally included in the 
preliminary drafts of SQL-99, but they were now postponed to the next version 
of the standard, which is currently referred to as SQL4. 



Table 2. Comparison of User-Defined Types 



TYPE 


SQL99 


Oracle 


DB2 


Informix 


MSSQL 


Sybase 

Ingres 


Named 


DISTINCT 


/ 


— 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ — 




OBJECT (Structured) 


•/ 




/ 


— 


— 


— 




ROW 


— 


— 


— 


/ 


— 


— 




VAR RAY 


— 














TABLE 




/ 






— 


— — 


Unnamed 


ROW 


/ 


— 


— 


/ 


— 


— 




SET 


— 


— 


— 


/ 


— 


— 




MULTISET 


— 


— 


— 


/ 


— 


— 




LIST 


— 


— 


— 


/ 


— 


— 




ARRAY 


/ 




REF 








— 


— 


— 


HIERARCHY (UNDER) 




— 




/ 


— 


— 



In DB2 and Informix, the creation of a distinct type is performed using the 
following command: 

CREATE DISTINCT TYPE <type-name> AS <source-type-name> 

In DB2, the statement above must end with an additional keyword 
WITH COMPARISONS unless the source data type is BLOB, CLOB, 
LONG VARCHAR, LONG VARGRAPHIC, or DATALINK. This option ensures that 
the instances of the same distinct type can be compared. Both, DB2 and In- 
formix automatically generate two functions to cast in both directions from the 
distinct type to its source type and vice versa. 

DB2’s syntax of the definition of a structured type is more or less the same 
as proposed in SQL-99. Nevertheless, it is worth to mention that DB2 requires 
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the specification of an awkward, non-optional keyword MODE DB2SQL. On the 
other hand, the specification of the keyword NOT FINAL is optional. 

DB2 also provides a means to alter the definition of a structured type. At- 
tributes and methods can be added (dropped) to (from) a structured type. The 
syntax of the alter type statement is as follows: 

ALTER TYPE <type-name> 

{ADD ATTRIBUTE <attribute-def> 

I DROP ATTRIBUTE <attribute-name> [RESTRICT ] 

I ADD <method-spec> 

I DROP METHOD <method-name> [RESTRICT ]} 

The restrict option ensures that no attribute or method can be dropped if the 
structured type they belong to is referenced in any other schema element. 

Distinct and structured types are dropped in DB2 using the following com- 
mands: 

DROP DISTINCT TYPE <type-name> 

DROP TYPE <type-name> 

A user-defined type is not dropped if there is any schema element that depends 
on this type. An error occurs if the user-defined type to be dropped has a subtype 
or is used within the definition of a column, typed table, typed view, or another 
structured type. 

Informix supports the concept of a structured type under the notion of a 
named row type. The syntax of the definition of a named row type is as follows: 

CREATE ROW TYPE <type-name> ( <attribute-def-list>) 

[UNDER <type-name>] 

A named row type can be used to create a typed table or typed view. It can 
also be assigned to a column of a table or to an attribute of another named 
row type. The concept of subtyping is supported analogously to SQL-99. That 
is, attributes and methods are inherited from the supertypes to the subtypes 
and the redefinition of inherited attributes and methods is not allowed. In a 
type hierarchy, a named row type cannot be substituted for its supertype or its 
subtype. 

An attribute of a named row type can be defined as non-nullable. Other kinds 
of constraints, however, cannot be applied to a named row type directly. They 
have to be defined within the create table or alter table statement. 

Besides these two kinds of user-defined types, Informix also supports the 
unnamed row type as well as the collection types set, multiset, and list. Complex 
data types are created by combining these type constructors in any order. 

Distinct types and named row types are dropped in Informix using the fol- 
lowing commands: 

DROP TYPE <type-name> RESTRICT 

DROP ROW TYPE <type-name> RESTRICT 
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Since the keyword RESTRICT is mandatory, a user-defined type cannot be 
dropped if the database contains any schema element that depends on this type. 

Oracle distinguishes three kinds of user-defined types: object types, varying 
array types, and table types, which are defined according to the following syntax: 

CREATE TYPE <type-name> AS OBJECT ( <attr-method-spec>) 

CREATE TYPE <type-name> AS VARRAY OF <data-type> 

CREATE TYPE <type-name> AS TABLE OF <data-type> 

Oracle does not support the concept of subtyping. The notion of an object type 
corresponds to the notion of a structured type in SQL-99. Distinct types are not 
supported. Instead, two named collection types are provided. A varying array 
type defines an ordered multiset of elements, each of which has the same data 
type. The data type of the elements have to be one of the following: built-in data 
type, reference type, or object type. The cardinality of the multiset must be ex- 
plicitly specified. A table type in fact defines an unordered multiset of elements, 
each of which has the same data type. The elements can be either instances of 
an object type or values of a built-in type. The cardinality of this multiset is not 
restricted. A collection type, however, cannot contain any other collection type. 
That is, a varying array type, for instance, cannot contain any elements that are 
varying arrays or tables. In this way, nesting of tables is restricted to one level. 

Nevertheless, Oracle allows to alter a type definition, either by recompiling 
a type definition or by replacing the object type. The syntax of the alter type 
statement looks as follows: 

ALTER TYPE <type-name> AS 

{COMPILE I REPLACE AS OBJECT ( <attr-method-spec>) } 

A user-defined type is dropped in Oracle using the following command: 

DROP TYPE <type-name> [FORCE ] 

This statement removes a user-defined type if there is no schema element in the 
database that relies on this type. If there is such a dependent schema element, 
the force option can be used to drop the type and to mark all columns that use 
this type as unused. 

The concept of a distinct type is supported in MSSQL and Sybase, too. In 
these systems, a distinct type is created and dropped, respectively, by executing 
the following predefined storedgrocedures: 

SP_ADDTYPE <type-name>, ' <predefined-type>' 

SP DROPTYPE <type-name> 

A distinct type cannot be dropped if it is referenced in any other schema element. 

Table 3 summarizes the various schema evolution operations related to user- 
defined types. 
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Table 3. Comparison of Type Constructs 





SQL99 


Oracle 


DB2 


Informix 


MSSQL 


Sybase 


Ingres 


Distinct Type 


CREATE 


/ 


— 


/ 


/ 


(0 


(/) 


— 




ALTER 






DROP 








/ 




(/) 


{/) 








RESTRICT 




— 


— 


/ 


— 


— 


— 






CASCADE 


/ 


Structured Type 


CREATE 




/ 


■/ 


/ 


/ 


— 


— 


— 


(Object/Row) 




UNDER 


/ 


— 


/ 


/ 


— 


— 


— 




ALTER 


/ 


(/) 


/ 












DROP 




— 




/ 


— 


— 


— 


— 






RESTRICT 


/ 


~ 


— 


/ 


— 


— 


— 






CASCADE 


/ 


{A 













3.3 Tables 

In all reference systems, the relational part of a table definition basically follows 
the proposal of SQL-99. In the following, we therefore focus more on the object- 
relational extensions of a table definition. 

While typed tables are supported in Oracle, DB2, and Informix, table hi- 
erarchies (subtables) are only provided in DB2 and Informix. The main corpus 
of the definition of typed tables in all three systems more or less follows the 
definition of SQL-99. Here, the systems mainly differ in the naming of the same 
concepts. DB2 uses the terms of SQL-99 (one should better say that SQL-99 
uses the terms of DB2), Informix also uses the term typed table but the notion 
of a named row type instead of the term structured type, and Orfle calls these 
concepts object tables and object types. 

In all three systems, user-defined types can be used as data type of a column. 
As we could see in the previous subsection, various type constructors are provided 
in the different systems to create complex data types. 

Tables can be altered in all reference systems. However, the provided alter 
table constructs differ in several ways. Table 4 gives an overview of the different 
constructs. 

As we can see there, all reference systems provide means to add new columns 
and constraints to a table. Sybase, however, has the restriction that the newly 
added column must be nullable. In all reference systems, it is also possible to drop 
an existing constraint from a table. A column, however, can only be dropped in 
Oracle, Informix, MSSQL, and Ingres. 

Some of the reference systems distinguishes between different drop options. 
Ingres is the only reference system that follows the proposal of SQL-99 with 
respect to the removing of a column or constraint. The specification of the drop 
option is mandatory and it can be decided between the options RESTRICT and 
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Table 4. Comparison of ALTER TABLE Constructs 



ALTER TABLE <table-name> 


SQL99 


Oracle 


DB2 


Informix 


MSSQL 


Sybase 


Ingres 


ADD 


COLUMN 








/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


ALTER 


COLUMN 


SET <data-type> 


— 




(/) 


(/) 




— 


— 






SET DEFAULT 






— 


(/) 


— 




— 






DROP DEFAULT 


/ — — — — 






CONSTRAINT 


— 




— 


(/) 


(/) 


— 


— 






ADD SCOPE 


/ 


— 


/ 


— 


— 


— 


— 






DROP SCOPE 


/ 


DROP 


COLUMN 




— 




— 


/ 


/ 


— 


— 






RESTRICT 


/ 












/ 






CASCADE 


/ 












/ 


ADD 


CONSTRAINT 




/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


DROP 


CONSTRAINT 




— 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


— 






RESTRICT 


/ 


















CASCADE 






— 


— 


— 


— 


/ 


ADD 


TYPE 




— 


— 


— 


/ 


— 


— 


— 



CASCADE. The former requires that the drop column or drop constraint state- 
ment is rejected if there is a schema element that depends on the schema ele- 
ment to be dropped. The latter implicitly drops the dependent schema elements. 
Oracle supports the cascade option in combination with the drop constraint con- 
struct. If CASCADE is not explicitly specified, the default mode implements the 
restrict semantics. The other reference systems do not support any drop options. 
The default mode of the di'EJ constraint statement is RESTRICT in MSSQL and 
Sybase, while it is CASCADE in DB2 and Informix. A drop column construct 
(without a drop option) is also provided in Oracle, Informix, and MSSQL. The 
default mode is RESTRICT in Oracle and MSSQL, while it is CASCADE in In- 
formix. 

All reference systems except Ingres provide an alter column construct. In 
Table 4 we used the symbol ‘(/)’ to mark the constructs that do not follow the 
syntax of the SQL-99 proposal. The syntax and semantics of the alter column 
constructs provided in the different systems differ in several ways: 

Oracle: ALTER TABLE <table-name> MODIFY <column-name> 

[<data-type>] [<default-clause>] [NOT NULL ] 

DB2: ALTER TABLE <table-name> ALTER COLUMN <column-name> 

{SET DATA TYPE <data-type> 

I ADD SCOPE <typed-tab!e-name>} 

Informix: ALTER TABLE <table-name> MODIFY <column-name> 

<data-type> [<default-clause>] [<constraint>] 
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MSSQL; ALTER TABLE <table-name> ALTER COLUMN <column-name> 
<data-type> [NOT NULL | NULL ] 

Sybase: ALTER TABLE <table-name> REPLACE <column-name> 
<default-cla use > 

That is, Oracle and Informix provides a construct to alter the data type, default 
value, and constraints of a column. In fact, Oracle only allows the specification 
of a not null constraint; other constraints have to be added or dropped using 
the add constraint and drop constraint statements, as discussed previously. In 
MSSQL, a column can be altered by changing its data type and defining a not 
null constraint for this column. DB2 provides a construct that can be used either 
to change the data type of a column or to add a scope to a reference column. 
Sybase can replace the default value of a column. 

Informix allows to conv^B: a usual table into a typed one. This modification is 
performed using the add type clause. The added type must be compatible with 
the impicit type of the usual table, that is, they must have exactly the same 
attributes with respect to their names and data types. 

Although all reference systems provide a drop table statement, they imple- 
ment this statement with different options and semantics (for an overview see 
Table 5). 



Table 5. Comparison of DROP TABLE Constructs 





SQL99 

Oracle 

DB2 

Informix 

MSSQL 

Sybase 

Ingres 


DROP TABLE 




— / / / / / / 


RESTRICT 


/ / 


CASCADE 


//(/)/ 



DB2 applies the cascade or invalidate semantics, meaning that the content 
of the table is removed together with all dependent indexes, constraints, and 
privileges, while dependent views, procedures, functions, and triggers are only 
invalidated. If a table contains a subtable, it cannot be dropped before all its 
subtables are dropped. DB2 provides the hierarchy option to drop all tables of 
a table hierarchy. Note that the functionality of the option is included in the 
cascade option of SQL-99. 

In MSSQL and Sybase, a drop table statement removes the table definition 
together with all data, indexes, triggers, constraints, and privileges for that table. 
Any view, stored procedures, default, or rule that references the dropped table 
must be dropped explicitly. 

Oracle applies the restricts semantics to drop a table. Nevertheless, it sup- 
ports the specification of the cascade option to drop a table together with all 
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dependent constraints. As in DB2, dependent views, procedure, functions, and 
triggers are not dropped. They are only invalidated and can later be used if the 
table is re-created. 

Informix supports the restrict semantics as well as the cascade semantics. 
If neither RESTRICT nor CASCADE is specified, the drop table statement is 
executed with the cascade semantics. 

Ingres drops a table implicitly with the cascade semantics, although it does 
not support the explicit specification of this option. 



3.4 Views 

The three object-relational systems Oracle, DB2, and Informix support both 
usual (untyped) views as well as typed views. However, subviews (view hierar- 
chies) are only provided in DB2. Table 6 gives an overview of various schema 
evolution operations defined on the concept of a view. 



Table 6. Comparison of VIEW Constructs 





SQL99 


Oracle 


DB2 


Informix 


MSSQL 


Sybase 


Ingres 


CREATE 


VIEW . . . 


/ 




/ 


/ 






/ 




VIEW . 


OF ... 


/ 




/ 




— 


— 


— 




VIEW . 


.OF ...UNDER 


/ 


— 


/ 


— 


— 


— 


— 


ALTER VIEW . . . 


— 




/ 


— 


/ 


— 


— 


DROP 


VIEW . . . 


— 




/ 


/ 




/ 


/ 




VIEW . 


RESTRICT 


/ 


— 


— 


/ 


— 


— 


— 




VIEW . 


. CASCADE 


/ 


— 


(/) 


/ 


— 


— 


— 



Let us now first consider the main corpus of the syntax of the view definition 
in Oracle: 

CREATE VIEW <table-name> 

[( <column-name-list>) \ OF <type-name>] 

AS <query-expression> 

[WITH {CHECK OPTION | READ ONLY }] 

A typed view is defined using the of clause, as in SQL-99. Oracle provides the 
read-only option which ensures that no insert, update, or delete can be performed 
through the view on the underlying base table(s). The well-known check option 
validates inserts, updates, and deletes against the query expression of the view 
and rejects invalid changes through the view. 
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The view definition in Informix is very similar to the previous one, except 
that the read only option is not supported and the keyword OF TYPE must be 
used instead of the keyword OF to define a typed view: 

CREATE VIEW <table-name> 

[( <column-name-list>) \ OF TYPE <type-name>] 

AS <query-expression> [WITH CHECK OPTION ] 

Compared to the previous view definitions, DB2 provides a more advance one, 
which allows to define view hierarchies based on typed views. For the definition 
of a subview, DB2’ create view statement, however, requires the ackward, non- 
optional keywords MODE DB2SQL and INHERIT SELECT PRIVILEGES. The 
main part of the create view statement looks as follows: 

CREATE VIEW <table-name> 

[( <column-name-list>) \ OF <type-name> 

[MODE DB2SQL 

□ UNDER <table-name> 

INHERIT SELECT PRIVILEGES ]] 

AS <query-expression> [WITH CHECK OPTION ] 

Oracle, DB2, and MSSQL provide an alter view statement. However, since the al- 
ter view statement is not standardized yet, the different implementations provide 
different functionality under the same label. In Oracle, the alter view statement 
only recompiles a view:^ 

ALTER VIEW <table-name> COMPILE 

In DB2, the alter view statement modifies an existing view by altering a reference 
column to add a scope. The syntax of this statement is as follows: 

ALTER VIEW <table-name> ALTER [COLUMN] <column-name> 

ADD SCOPE <typed-table-name> 

Finally, in MSSQL, the alter view statement replaces a previously created view 
without affecting dependent stored procedures or triggers and without changing 
privileges. The syntax of this variant is as follows: 

ALTER VIEW <table-name> [( <column-name-list>) ] 

AS <query-expression> [WITH CHECK OPTION ] 

Concerning the drop view statement, all six reference systems more or less closely 
follows the proposal of SQL-99. In Oracle, DB2, MSSQL, and Sybase, the exe- 
cution of a drop view statement invalidates all views that are based on the view 
to be dropped. DB2 additionally provides the hierarchy option, which is similar 
to the cascade option in SQL-99. The hierarchy option is used to implicitly drop 
all views of a view hierarchy. The syntax of the corresponding statement is as 
follows: 

DROP VIEW HIERARCHY <table-name> 

Here, table name refers to the name of a root view. 

® A view can be replaced in Oracle using the keyword CREATE OR REPLACE VIEW 
in create view command. 
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In Informix, a view can be dropped following either the restrict or the cascade 
semantics. RESTRICT ensures that the drop view operation fails if any existing 
view is defined on the view to be dropped. CASCADE guarantees that all such 
dependent view are implicitly dropped, too. If none of these keywords is explicitly 
specified, the drop operation is executed with the cascade semantics. Ingres also 
applies this strategy, but without providing any options. The remaining reference 
systems apply the restrict semantics. 

3.5 Procedures, Functions, and Triggers 

All reference systems support the creation and deletion of routines and triggers. 
However, since the programming languages to define these routines and triggers 
differ in several ways, we omit a comparison of the various programming styles. 
Instead, we address some other interesting issues. 

As the alter view statement, the alter routine and alter trigger statements 
are not standardized yet. Nevertheless, they are included in some of the refer- 
ence systems. For instance, the alter procedure statement is used in Oracle to 
recompile a (stand-alone) procedure: 

Oracle: ALTER {PROCEDURE | FUNCTION | TRIGGER} <routine-name> 

COMPILE 

MSSQL allows to alter an existing procedure without changing privileges and 
without affecting any dependent stored procedures or triggers. Analogously, 
MSSQL provides an alter trigger statement that replaces the definition of an 
existing trigger. 

Oracle, Informix, and MSSQL even support the enabling and disabling of 
triggers: 

Oracle: ALTER TRIGGER <trigger-name> {ENABLE | DISABLE} 

ALTER TABLE <table-name> {ENABLE | DISABLE} ALL TRIGGERS 

Informix: SET TRIGGERS <trigger-name-Ust> {ENABLED | DISABLED} 

MSSQL: ALTER TABLE <table-name> {ENABLE | DISABLE} TRIGGER 

{all I <trigger-name-list>} 

In Oracle, DB2, MSSQL, and Sybase, the execution of a drop routine statement 
invalidates all schema elements that are based on the routine to be dropped. In 
Informix and Ingres, a procedure is dropped implicitly wiffl the cascade seman- 
tics. 

3.6 Roles and Privileges 

Roles and privileges are supported by all six reference systems in a very similar 
way as proposed in SQL-99. Table 7 gives an overview of the corresponding 
language constructs. 

As depicted there, the concept of a role is provided in all reference systems 
except DB2. Concerning the creation of a role, Oracle, Informix, and Ingres 
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Table 7. Comparison of ROLE, GRANT, and REVOKE Constructs 
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closely follows the SQL-99 proposal. MSSQL and Sybase, in contrast, implement 
the concept of a role by providing predefined stored procedures. In MSSQL, a 
role is created by executing the stored procedure SP.ADDAPPROLE with the 
following parameters: 

SP ADDAPPROLE <role-name>, <password> 

After creation a role is inactive by default. It can be activated by executing the 
stored procedure SP_SETAPPROLE with the same parameters as above. A role is 
dropped by executing the stored procedure SP_DROPAPPROLE with the name 
of the role: 

SP DROPAPPROLE <role-name> 

In Sybase, a role is granted and revoked, respectively, by executing the stored 
procedure SP_ROLE as follows: 

SP.ROLE {'GRANT' | 'REVOKE'}, <predefined-role> <user-name> 

Sybase supports three predefined roles: 

1. SA_ROLE (system administrator), 

2. SSO_ROLE (system security officer), and 

3. OPER_ROLE (operator). 

A role is switched on or off, respectively, using SET ROLE {ON | OFF}. 

With respect to the grant statement, all reference systems follow the SQL-99 
proposal. Even the grant option is provided by all systems. In case of the revoke 
statement, however, there are some minor differences in the various implemen- 
tations. 
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In Sybase, the revoke statement is implemented with the cascade semantics, 
that is, the removal of a privilege implies the removal of all dependent privileges. 
The cascade semantics is also default in Informix. Oracle, Informix, and Ingres 
provide the keyword CASCADE to explicitly specify this semantics. The restricted 
semantics prevents from revoking a privilege if there is a dependent privilege. 

Applying the revoke statement with the grant option revokes the right to 
grant the granted privilege to others. If additionally the cascade option is used, 
the transitively granted privileges are revoked, too. This option is supported in 
MSSQL, Sybase, and Ingres. 



3.7 Constraints 



Although constraints are part of a table definition, we discuss their evolution 
separately and in more detail due to their importance. As mentioned befoO, 
new constraints can be added to a table and existing ones removed from a 
table. In addition, and in contrast to SQL-99, the checking of constraints can 
be enabled and disabled in some of the reference systems. These issues can even 
be combined. For instance, a constraint can be added to a table in the disabled 
mode or a disabled constraint can be enabled but without verifying it against 
the current content of the corresponding table. Table 8 gives an overview of 
the support of constraint evolution constructs in SQL-99 and in the reference 
systems. 



Table 8. Comparison of Constraint Evolution Constructs 
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According to Table 8, Oracle supports the full range of schema evolution con- 
structs that are related to constraints. Another interesting fact is that SQL-99 
does not provide any means to enable and disable constraints. The gray shaded 
fields highlight the default settings. The ‘(/)’ marked fields state that the con- 
cept is supported implicitly. For instance, the add and drop clauses are provided 
by all reference systems in its standard form. However, extensions like ENABLE, 
DISABLE, or CASCADE are not supported explicitly by the ‘(/)’ marked sys- 
tems. In the following we will discuss the different constructs in more detail. 
When a constraint is added to a table using the statement 

ALTER TABLE <table-name> ADD <table-constraint> 

the newly added constraint is enabled and validated by default. Enabled means 
that future modifications of the content of the table will be verified against 
this constraint (unless it disabled in the meanwhile). Validated means that the 
content of table is verified against the constraint when the latter is added to the 
table. 

All reference systems support these two modes. Moreover, Oracle and In- 
formix allow to add an enabled constraint even in case there is a row in the 
table that does not satisfy the constraint. In this case an exception clause has 
to be specified as follows: 

Oracle: ALTER TABLE <table-name> ADD <table-constraint> 

EXCEPTIONS INTO <table-name> 

Informix: ALTER TABLE <table-name> ADD <table-constraint> FILTERING 

The rows that do not satisfy the newly added constraint are removed from the 
table to an exception/diagnostic table, which can be named explicitly in Oracle. 
Both systems also allow to add a disabled constraint to a table. By default, such 
a constraint is not validated when it is added to the table. A disabled constraint 
is specified as follows: 

Oracle: ALTER TABLE <table-name> ADD <table-constraint> DISABLE 

Informix: ALTER TABLE <table-name> ADD <table-constraint> DISABLED 

Oracle and MSSQL allow to add an enabled constraint that is not validated 
when it is added to the table. In this case, some rows in the table may violate 
the constraint. However, future modifications of the table will be verified against 
the newly added constraint. Such a constraint is defined as follows: 

Oracle: ALTER TABLE <table-name> ADD <table-constraint> 

NOVALIDATE 

MSSQL: ALTER TABLE <table-name> WITH NOCHECK 

ADD <table-constraint> 

In all reference systems, a constraint can be dropped from a table as follows: 
ALTER TABLE <table-name> DROP <constraint-name> 
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Some of the reference systems support the specification of drop option, which is 
either RESTRICT or CASCADE. RESTRICT disallows the removal of the con- 
straint if there is another constraint that depends on the constraint to be 
dropped. If CASCADE is specified, the constraint is dropped together with all its 
depending constraints. 

The specification of one of these modes is mandatory in Ingres, whereas it is 
optional in Oracle. The other systems do not support the specification of these 
modes. The default mode is RESTRICT in Oracle, Informix, MSSQL, and Sybase, 
and it is CASCADE in DB2. 

A disabled constraint can be enabled in the validate mode as follows:"* 

Oracle: ALTER TABLE <table-name> ENABLE <constraint> 

Informix: SET CONSTRAINTS <constraint-name> ENABLED 

The enabling of a constraint can also be performed in the exception/filtering 
mode. All rows that violate the enabled constraint are removed from the table 
into an exception/ violations table. 

The enabling of a disabled constraint in the novalidate mode is specified as 
follows: 

Oracle: ALTER TABLE <table-name> ENABLE NOVALIDATE <constraint> 

MSSQL: ALTER TABLE <table-name> CHECK <constraint> 

An enabled constraint can be disabled as follows: 

Oracle: ALTER TABLE <table-name> DISABLE <constraint> 

Informix: SET CONSTRAINTS <constraint-name> DISABLED 
MSSQL: ALTER TABLE <table-name> NOCHECK <constraint> 

The statements are executed in all three systems with the restrict semantics. 
Cascaded disabling of constraints is only supported by Oracle. For that, the 
keyword CASCADE has to be attached to the disable clause. 



3.8 Renaming Schema Elements 

In the following, we present a useful schema evolution operation that is already 
implemented in some of the reference systems, although it is not included in 
SQL-99. 

The renaming of a table is supported by Oracle, DB2, Informix, MSSQL, 
and Sybase. In Oracle, DB2, and Informix, the syntax of the rename statement 
is as follows: 

RENAME TABLE <old-table-name> TO <new-table-name> 

Here, <constralnt> stands for one of the following: CONSTRAINT <constraint- 
name>, PRIMARY KEY, or UNIQUE {<column-list>). 
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Oracle additionally provides the following alternative way to change the name 
of a table: 

ALTER TABLE <old-table-name> RENAME TO <new-table~name> 

Informix even allows to rename a particular column of a table applying the 
rename command with the following syntax: 

RENAME COLUMN <table-name>. <old-col-name> TO <new-col-name> 

MSSQL and Sybase provide a predefined stored procedure which is executed 
with the following parameters to rename a schema element: 

SP-RENAME <old-name>, <new-name> 

This procedure is applicable to names that refer to tables, columns, defaults, 
constraints, rules, triggers, views, and distinct types. 

Note that renaming a schema element may also effect dependent schema el- 
ements. Oracle, for instance, automatically transfers the new name of a table 
to all dependent constraints, indexes, and privileges, while it invalidates the de- 
pendent views, functions, procedures, and triggers. DB2 applies a more strict 
strategy. The renaming of a table is disallowed if the table contains a check or 
referential constraint or there is a dependent view, trigger, function, procedure, 
or another table with a dependent constraint or reference column. If there is no 
such a dependency, the renaming is performed by updating the schema cata- 
log and transferring the new name to all dependent indexes and privileges. In 
Informix, in contrast, the renaming is completely transparent, that is, the new 
name is transferred to the schema catalog as well as to all dependent schema 
elements. 

4 Some Final Remarks 

In this paper, we presented and compared the way schema evolution is supported 
in SQL-99 and in commercially leading (object-)relational database management 
systems. We will close this paper with a few remarks on some open issues and 
schema evolution operations that are available neither in SQL-99 nor in one of 
the reference systems. 

An important open issue concerns the consistency of a schema after perform- 
ing a schema evolution operation. This issue includes the question whether or 
not a schema definition as a whole is syntactically and semantically (logically) 
correct. Considering the current implementations of commercial database man- 
agement systems, we can state that all systems perform syntactic checking. They, 
for instance, check whether a foreign key definition is correct in the sense that the 
names and the data types of the referencing and the referenced columns match. 
However, none of the systems perform (advanced) semantic checking. Suppose 
there is a table on which the check constraint CHECK (y > 0) is defined. Unfor- 
tunately, all reference systems accept an alter table statement that adds a new 
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(obviously contradicting) constraint of the form CHECK (y < 0). In fact, the 
reference systems do not provide any support for detecting inconsistent specifi- 
cations implied by check constraints. Interestingly, efficient consistency checking 
procedures for important and often used kinds of constraints are provided, for 
instance, in [U1189,SKN89,GSW96a,GSW96b]. Since the knowledge about the 
consistency problem and its solutions is highly important for a good design and 
correct evolution of a database, database designers and administrators have be 
aware of this problem. In object-relational database systems, the problem of 
inconsistent constraints becomes even more prominent because constrjiints are 
implicitly defined fo f all sl i titables d a tafcle. 11 other vfcirds~There k re con- 
straints that are valid for a table on which they originally were not defined. So it 
becomes much harder to design, implement, and maintain a semantically correct 
database (schema). 

Now turn the focus on schema evolution in object-oriented databases. Gon- 
sidering the research in this field, for instance, [BKKK87,Ngu89,TK90,SZ90, 
Bra93] [ABDS94,ST94,RR95,FMZ+95,Bel96,P097], some nice schema evolution 
operations could be exploited for object-relational databases. For instance, a 
prominent schema evolution operation in an object-oriented database is the re- 
structuring of a type or table hierarchy. Existing types or tables can be linked 
via a subtype or subtable, respectively. Such schema evolution operations are 
not supported by any current object-relational system. One could think about 
including statements of the forms 

SET <subtype-name> UNDER <supertype-name> 

SET <subtable-name> UNDER <supertable-name> 



or 



ALTER TYPE <subtype-name> ADD UNDER <supertype-name> 

ALTER TABLE <subtype-name> ADD UNDER <supertype-name> 

into the standard as well as commercial systems. Such statements would help 
to easily set existing types (tables) into a subtype (subtable) relationship. The 
inverse statements to drop a subtype or subtable relationship could looks as 
follows: 

ALTER TYPE <subtype-name> DROP UNDER <supertype-name> 

ALTER TABLE < ^ubtabt ^ name> DROP UNDER <supertable-name> 

One might also think about altering a subtype or subtable relationship by redi- 
recting the link to another subtype or subtable, respectively. Another useful 
schema evolution construct could be the removal of a subtable from a table 
hierarchy without removing all its subtables. Instead these subtables could be 
directly linked to the supertable of the dropped table. An inline transformation 
[SGROl] can be used to flatten a column that is based on a structured type. Such 
a structured column is substituted by a set of columns which originally were the 
fields of that structured column. 

The list of potentially useful schema evolution operations could be supple- 
mented easily. Therefore, we close this paper by expressing our hope that the 
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next versions of the SQL standard and in particular of the commercial database 
systems will provide some more advanced schema evolution language constructs, 
which are hopefully embedded in a more clear and rigorously developed object- 
relational model. 

Acknowledgments. Thanks to Kerstin Schwarz for useful remarks on a pre- 
liminary version of this paper. 
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Abstract. For adequately specifying and ranid-nrototy ping- con current 
information systems, we proposed in [AS99] a new for m of olj ject ori- 
ented (00) Petri nets. Referred to as Co-nets, this approach allows in 
particular to conceive such systems as complex autonomous yet cooperat- 
ing components. Moreover, for coping with intrinsic dynamic evolution 
in such systems, we have straightforwardly extended this proposal by 
introducing notions of meta-places, non-instantiated transitions and a 
two-step evaluated inference rule [AouOO]. 

The purpose of this paper is to tackle with another crucial dimension 
characterizing real-world information systems, namely static and dy- 
namic integrity constraints. For this aim, we propose to associate with 
each component a ‘constraints’ class. To enforce such constraints, we 
propose an appropriate ‘synchronization’ inference rule that semantically 
relates ‘constraints’ transitions with intrinsically dependent ones in the 
associated component. For a more flexible consistency management we 
enrich this first proposal by an adequate meta-level, where constraints 
may be dynamically created, modified or deleted. Finally, we show how 
this proposal covers a large number of constraint subclasses, including 
life-cycle based constraints and constraints based on complex derived 
information as view classes. 



1 Introduction 

The high growing rate of nowadays organizations requires more and more com- 
plex information systems for their support. This complexity is expressed by 
several requirements which have to be fulfilled by these Fsvstg ms. Moreover, it 
is nowadays commonly recognized that apart from efficiency and user-friendly 
features of an intended information system, all its other (functional and non- 
functional) aspects have to be rigorously addressed in the decisive phase of spec- 
ification / validation (and verification). Among the requirements that are con- 
sidered as the milestones of any advanced information system, recent research 
advocates particularly the following[PS98]: 
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(c) Springer- Verlag Berlin Heidelberg 2001 
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Reactivity and componentization: Information systems are software con- 
ceived to be running for a very long time with a continuous communication 
with their environment, that is, they are reactive systems in the sense of 
[MP92]. On the other hand, today’s information systems are more and more 
regarded as very complex, loosely conn ^cfed ant i multi-layered components. 
Idill distribution and communication: Due to the ubiquity of standardized 
distributed architectures, information system components are mostly dis- 
tributed over different (geographical) sites, behaving in a true concurrent 
way, and requiring in most cases different forms of (synchronous / asyn- 
chronous) communication. 

Dynamic evolution[SCT01]: Another crucial dimension that characterizes 
complex information systems is the frequent change of most of their func- 
tionalities (and architecture) over the time. Such a change is particularly 
triggered by new market laws, international economies change, user’s need 
change, etc. I I 

Complex integrity constraints: In addition to the above characteristics, in- 
formation systems supporting real-world organization tasks should also re- 
flect policies and procedures gouverning such an organization. In other words, 
in an information system we should be able to express and respect all con- 
straints related to the universe of discourse of the application at hand. 
Heterogeneity [SL90]: Due to different sources and forms of data and knowl- 
edge in complex i nforma tion systems, the heterogeneity dimension also rep- 
resents one of thE mritr, challenging features. Indeed, this dimension has 
led to a complete ly independent area known as federated information (and 
databases) systenEZ 1 1 I 

Following the object oriented paradigm — as the best existing paradigm around it 
most of the above information system facets may be addressed — we proposed in 
[AS99] an appropriate integration of object-oriented structuring mechanisms into 
a variety of algebraic Petri nets. On the basis of several non-trivial case studies 
[ASOOb] [ASOOc] , we showed the appropriateness of this integration — we referred 
to as Co-NETS approach — for coping with the two above first requirements in a 
satisfactory way. Indeed, first the Co-NETS approach allows to construct complex 
components as a hierarchy of classes with explicit interfaces — using different 
forms of inheritance and aggregations. Second, Co-nets components behave in a 
true concurrency way by exhibiting intra- as and inter-object concurrency as well 
as different forms of (synchronous and asynchronous) communication. Third, 
while Co-NETS components diitonoTb ously evolve, they may interact with each 
other using their explicit interfaces. Fourth, transitions governing the behaviour 
in such components are interpreted in rewriting logic, which allows for deriving 
rapid-prototypes using concurrent rewriting techniques. 

Besides that, to cope with the above third characteristic we have extended 
this proposal for adequately handling runtime modification of component be- 
haviour [AouOO]. This extension is based on the following. First, in each compo- 
nent behaviour we distinguish between a ‘fixed forever’ part reflecting minimal 
properties of the application at hand and a possibly subject to future modifica- 
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tion part. Second, we construct a meta-level composed of a meta-place containing 
instead of object states a complete behaviour captured as tokens and of three 
transitions for creating, modifying or deleting a given behaviour while the system 
is still running. Finally, we connect the two levels using syntactically appropriate 
read-arcs and semantically a two-step evaluated inference rule. 

The purpose of this paper is to tackle with the consistency management 
through an adequate specification as well as enforcement of complex static and 
dynamic integrity constraints. More precisely, the main ideas for consistency 
management of Co-NETS components, we propose in this paper, may be high- 
lighted in the following. 

— For each conceived Co-NETS component, we construct an intrinsic class we 
call a constraints class. Object states in such a class are tuples recording 
necessary information associated with a given integrity constraint. With each 
tuple, one or more ‘constraint’ transitions are associated; they reflect the 
allowed change in such tuple attributes. Finally, for enforcing the respect of 
such constraints we relate them to method transitions (in the component) 
which may affect them. 

— In order to allow a runtime introduction, modification or deletion of any 
constraint, we enrich this first nroposft l with some reflection capabilities by 
building a meta-level. This meta-level is mostly inspired by our already pro- 
posal for handling dynamic modification of component behaviour, but with 
several specificities. 

— On the basis of this two- level approach for consistency management, we 
demonstrate its applicability to several subclasses of constraints carefully 
studied in [DBOO]. These subclasses include life-cycle based constraints, con- 
straints based on computing complex derived information as view classes, 
and last but not least constraints involving more than one component. 

The remaining sections of this paper are as follows. Section 2 reviews some 
Co-NETS aspects and its extension for handling runtime behaviour evolution. 
In the main section we present the specification and enforcement of integrity 
constraints as we highlighted above. In the conclusion, we sketch the achieved 
work and outline some further steps for a more consistency using the Co-NETS 
approach. 



2 Co-NETS with Runtime Evolution: Aii OM 'erview 

In this section we recall some features of the Co-NETS approach that are relevant 
to the purpose of this paper. In this sense using a simple bank account example, 
we review the main ideas in specifying complex information systems using this 
approach. Moreover, to deal with runtime modification in such systems, we re- 
visit the extension proposed in [AouOO] by mainly introducing a more adequate 
inference rule. 
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2.1 Co-NETS: Specification of Simple Components 

Our main ideas in specifying complex information systems by integrating object- 
oriented concepts and high level Petri nets include: (1) an appropriate algebraic 
signature for templates; (2) a rigorous construction of object nets associated 
with such templates; and (3) a true concurrent interpretation of the behaviour 
of such nets using rewriting logic. 

Template Signature. A template signature defines the structure of object 
states and the form of operations to be accepted by such states. In our approach, 
the template signature we propose can informally be described as follows. 

— Object states are terms of the form 

{Id\atri : vah, ...,atrk : valk,atJ>si : val[,...,atJ>Sk' '■ val'y) 



With: 

— is an observed object identity taking its values from an appropriate 
abstract data type we denote by Old. 

— atri, ,.,atrk are considered to be local (i.e. hidden from the outside) at- 

tribute identifiers having as current values respectively vali, ..,valk- 

— As observed attributes (by other components) in an object state we con- 

sider at-bsi, ...,at-bsk'; their associated current values are val[, 

— A simple deduction rule, called ‘object-state splitting / merging’ rule, which 
permits to split (resp. to recombine) any object state when necessary is pro- 
posed. This deduction rule can be described as follows: {Id\attrsi,attrs 2 ) = 
{Id\attrsi) © {Id\attrs 2 ); with attri as an abbreviation of a list atrn : 
vain, ■■■,atrik '■ vakk, and © a multiset operator to be explained later. 

— A clear distinction is made between local and external as imported / ex- 
ported messages. Local messages allow changing object states in a given 
component, whereas external ones allow interacting different components 
using their observed attributes. 



Example 1. We present a very simplified Account description. Each account is 
characterized by: its identifier as a concatenation of a natural number with the 
bank name, its balance of sort money, a minimal limit of its balance, and by 
the interest percent. As possible operations on such accounts we consider : the 
withdraw and deposit of a given amount as well as the increase of the interest 
percent. This account signature takes the following form. 

obj Account is . 

protecting money nat string interest . 
sort Id. Account Account . 
sort DPEN-AC WITHDRW DEPOSIT INTRS . 
subsort Id. Account < Old . 

(* the Account object state declaration *) 
op {-\Bal : Lmt : -,Ints : _) : Id. Account money money 

interest^ Account . 
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(* Messages declaration *) 

op OpenAc : Id. Account Id. Bank nat strings OPEN- AC . 
op Wdr : Id. Account money ^ WITHDWR . 
op Dep : Id. Account money ^ DEPOSIT . 
op IncI : Id. Account interest ^ INTRS . 
vars H : Id. Customer . 
vars C : Id. Account . 
vars W, D , L : money . 
vars I, NI : Interest . 
endo . 

Please be aware that all data types like nat, money, and string are assumed to 
be algebraically specified elsewhere; also because we only consider this template 
we assume that all messages and attributes are local. We also note that all the 
specified variables will be used in the corresponding nets later. ■ 

Template specification. Given a template signature denoted hy TS which 
captures the structural aspects of an information system, its behaviour is con- 
structed by associating a Co-NET with this signature — leading to the notion of 
template specification that we denote by SP =-< TS,Net )^. Informally speak- 
ing, the net associated with a given template signature is constructed as follows. 

— The places of the net are precisely defined by associating with each message 
generator one ‘message’ place. Also, with each object stS sort an ‘object’ 
place is associated. We denote the set of all places by P. 

— Transitions, which may include conditions, reflect the effect of messages on 
object states (i.e. method body). 

Example 2. By applying these translation ideas to the account signature we 
obtain the Co-net depicted in Figure 1. In this net, the four message places 
correspond to the four message declarations, while the object place allows to 
capture the Account object instances. Four transitions reflecting the behaviour 
of these messages are conceived. It is worth mentioning that in each transition, 
the input as well as the output arcs are inscribed just by the relevant part of 
the invoked object state(s). For instance, in the DEP(osit) transition only the 
attribute (Bal)ance is invoked (i.e. {C\Bal : B) for the input arc and {C\Bal : 
B + D) for the output arc) . This constitutes the key ideas for a full exhibition of 
the intra- (and inter-) object concurrency. As an example, the increase of interest 
method (i.e. the transition INTR) and the deposit method (i.e. the transition DEP) 
may be performed in parallel for a same account by appropriately splitting its 
state. ■ 

Co-NETS: Semantical Aspects. Given a Co-NET associated with a template 
specification, its semantics should provide us with permissible states that a 
marked Co-NET may be in. On the other hand, it should allow us formally 
deducing in a true-concurrency way any reachable state from an initial one. By 
permissible state we mainly understand the respect of the uniqueness of object 
identities and of the encapsulation property during object states change. 
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Fig. 1. The Co-nets Account Specification 



Objects creation and deletion. Regarding a marked Co-NET as a society of ob- 
jects and messages imply that each object has to be uniquely identified with a 
persistent identity. In order to ensure this uniqueness and to allow the dynamic 
creation / deletion of objects, we propose the following conceptualization. 

1. With each marked Co-NET modeling a component denoted as Cp a new 

place of sort Id.obj (< Old) is associated. Such a place contains the current 
object identifiers of objects in Cp. D 

2. For the creation of new objects, we introduce a new message sort (and a 
corresponding place) we denote by Adcp. Also, we introduce a message 
generator for creating object states, we denote by adcp and indexed by 
Id.obj X Adcp. 

3. Each object state creation should be performed using the net depicted in the 
left hand side of Figure 2. The intended semantics for the notation ^ is that 
for firing the transition NEW the identifier Id should not already be in the 
place Id.obj (i.e. the notation captures the notion of an inhibitor arc). After 
firing this transition, there is an insertion of the new identifier I din the place 
Id.obj and creation of a new object namely {Id \ atri : ini, ...,atr^^ : in^)', 
where ini, ...firik are optional initial attribute values. 



Object state change. For evolving object states in a given component, we propose 
an appropriate general pattern for ‘local’ transitions. As depicted in Figure 3, 
this change pattern can be intuitively explained as follows. The contact of the 
only relevant parts — possible due to the state splitting/merging deduction rule — 
of some states, namely {Idfiattrsi ) , .., {Id^fittrsfii with some messages, namely 
mSij^, ..,msi^, declared in this component, and under conditions on the invoked 
attributes and message parameters, results in the following effect: 

— the messages msi^, ..,msi^ disappear; 

— the states of some (parts of) objects participating in the communication 
change, namely Is^,..,Is^. Such change is symbolized by attrs'^^, ..,attrs’^^ 
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Fig. 2. Objects creation and deletion using Ob-Nets 



instead of attrSs^, ■■^attrSsf The other (unchanged parts of) object states 
are denoted by attrsi^ , attrsi^ so that {ii, ...ir} U {si, s*} = {1, k}^; 
— new messages (local or exported) are sent to objects of this component Cp, 
namely mshn ..,msh^ which may include (explicit) deletion and/or creation 
messages. 




Fig. 3. A general intra-component evolution pattern 



Following our approach for generating rewrite rules gouverning a given transition 
(see [AS99]), the corresponding rewrite rule for this general form of transitions 
(depicted in Figure 3) is: 

k p t r 

t: {obj, O (Idi\attrsi)) (g) {Me^.mSik) ^ {obj, 0 ) 0 {Idif^\attrsi^)) 

i=l k=l k=l k=l 

(g) [Meshf.,mshk) if Condition A M{Ad.Cp) = 0 A M{Dl.Cp) = 0. 

k = l 



^ In other words, there is no implicit creation or deletion of (parts) of object states — 
that would lead to inconsistency w.r.t. the described creation/deletion process in 
Figure 2. 
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Remark 1. The operator 0 is defined as a multiset union and allows relating 
different place identifiers with their current markings. Moreover, we assume that 
0 is distributive over © (i.e. (p, mti®mt 2 ) = (p, mti)0(p, mt 2 ) with mti, mt 2 as 
multisets of terms over © and p a place identifier). The condition (M{Ad.Cp) = 
0 A M{Dl.Cp) = 0) ensures that any deletion and creation message should 
be performed at first. This allows avoiding any form of inconsistency like the 
manipulation of an object already logically deleted but physically still existing 
(i.e. there is a sending message for deleting it but not yet performed). ♦ 



Example 3. By applying this general form of rewrite rule to the account example, 
we result in the following rewrite rules: 

WDR: {WDR, Wdr{C, W)) 0 {ACNT, {C\Bal : B, Lmt : L)) 

^ {ACNT, {C\Bal : B - W, Lmt : L)) if {W > 0) A {B - W) > L 
DEP: {DEP, Dep{C, D)) 0 {ACNT, {C\Bal : B)) 

^ {ACNT, {C\Bal : B + D)) if {D > 0) 

INTR: {INTR, IncI{C, NI)) 0 {ACNT, {C\Ints : I)) 

^ {ACNT, {C\Int : NI)) if {NI > I) 



2.2 The Runtime Behaviour Modification in Co-NETS 

In this subsection, first, we review the main ideas and corresponding construc- 
tions for handling runtime mo jiificatip n we proposed in [AouOO]. Then, we pro- 
pose a more adequate inference rule lor propagating a given behaviour from the 
meta-level to the object level. 



Meta-place and non-instantiated transition constructions. For handling 
runtime modification in a given Co-NETS component, the constructions we pro- 
posed in [AouOO] may be summarized as follows. 

1. In order to free some Co-NETS transitions from their rigidity, we propose to 
replace each of their three components — namely input tokens inscribing their 
input arcs, output tokens inscribing their ouptut arcs and their conditions — 
by appropriate variables with same sorts respectively. We refer to such tran- 
sitions with only variable inscriptions as non-instantiated transitions. Their 
general form is sketched in the lower right hand-side of Figure 4. In this gen- 
eral pattern for non-instantiated transitions, all (arc-) inscriptions — namely 
ICobj,ICi^,..,ICi^ for input arcs, CTobj,CTh^, -,CTh,. for output arcs and 
TC for conditions — are to be considered as variables. 

2. We gather all (input and output) arc inscriptions as well as conditions, we 
have substituted by variable inscriptions, into a single tuple: 

(tr_id: version j (input-)multiset , (output-)multiset , cond ) 

In this tuple, while tr_id refer to the transition identifier the version refiects 
the possibility of associating more than a behaviour to a given transition. In 
particular, with respect to the general pattern of transitions in Figure 3, such 
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a tuple takes the following form; where index i will rej||^sent a particular 
version of such transition. 

{t : i \ (obj,ICobj) ® {Mesk,IC]^{obj,CTobj) <8> {Mesk,CTk),Cond) 

k=ii k=ji 

3. We consider such tuples as tokens w.r.t. a corresponding place we denote by 
meta-place. As depicted in Figure 4 this place constitutes the first element 
of our meta-level. Tokens in this meta-place can now be directly deleted, 
modified or created: This corresponds respectively to the transitions DEL, 
MODIF and ADD^ and their corresponding places Del-Bh, Chg-Bh and Add-Bh. 

4. Finally, using an appropriate read-arc we relate the two levels. More precisely, 
each non-instantiated transition in the object level is to be related to the 
meta-place in the meta-level. 




General Pattern of Rigid Transitions General Pattern offiun-time Modified Transitions 



Fig. 4. The general pattern for handling dynamic behaviour in Co-nets (for abbrevi- 
ations see Table 1) 



Example 4- As sketched in Figure 5, we modified the Co-NETS Account specifi- 
cation in such a way that, for instance, the withdraw and the increase of interest 

^ In fact the transition ADD is composed of two transitions ADDl and ADD2 corresponding 
to the cases of adding a new version to an existing transition behaviour or a (first 
version for) new transition. 
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Table 1. Abbreviations in Figure 4 



metal 


{Tk : ni\(ohj,®{Id\\attrsi^)) ® (Mesi^,mesi^), 

s r 

{obj, ®{Id\\attrs'iJ) (g) {Meshi,meshi), TCi) 

h 1 


Add-meta 


Add_Bh{T, (g)(Pi, ICi), ^{Qj,CTj),TC) 

i 3 


exist-meta 


{T : fc|7C, CT,TC) 


notexist-meta 


^{T ■,k\IC, CT, TC) 


new-version 


(T : fc + 1| (g) {Pi,ICi),®{Qj,CTi),TCj)) 

« 3 


new-behaviour 


^ 3 


condl 


True 


cond2 


True 


del 


DeLBh{T, i) 


dl-object 


{T-.iU-,-) 


modif 


Chg_Bh{T, i, ®(P;, 7C'), 0{Q'k, Cn),TC) 

3 h 


md-object 


{T:i\® (Pj, 7C'), CU), TC) 

3 h 


to-md-object 


{T:i\® {Pi, ICi), ®{Qr, CTr), TC) 

i r 


selected-meta-Token 


{T : i\ {obj, ICobj) ® {MeSi,ICi), [obj, CTobj) 

i = i\ 

® {MeSj,CTj),TC) 

3 = h.l 


objects 


k 

© (Idi\attrsi) 

i = l Q 


mdobjects 


© (Idilattrs)) © ® (Idi\attrsi) 

i = si i = ii 



□ 

methods may dynamically change. In other words their corresponding transitions 
should now be non-instantiated ones. Thus, we have to report their correspond- 
ing behaviour (firstly specified in Figure 1) as tokens in the place Meta-place. 
Moreover to illustrate such evolution, using the transition ADD2 in the meta-level, 
we have added a new version for the withdraw method — captured by the token 
metaS in Figure 5. In this new version, in addition to the withdrawn amount a 
constant denoted tax has also to be subtracted from the balance in each with- 
draw operation, and the withdrawn amount should not exceed a certain percent 
of the balance (here 2 percent) . In the same way the increase of interest method 
is modified by requiring the the new percent should not exeed 0.01, and it is per- 
formed only if the balance is great p than| 3000 — this is captured by the modified 
token meta2. ■ 

The semantical counterpart as a meta-inference rule. For capturing 
theoretical interpretation of these constructions, we propose with respect to 
the same Co-NETS rewriting logic-based semantics an adequate inference rule. 
This inference rule can be regarded as a more flexible formulation of the one 
proposed in [AouOO]. The main ideas under the proposed reformulation are the 
following. First, we generate a rewrite rule associated with each non-instantiated 
transition in the same way as a usual Co-NETS transition except a new binary 
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Corresponding Abbreviations : 



{WDR : 1\(ACNT, (C\Bal ; B, Lmt ; L)) 0 {WDR, W dr{C , W)), 
(ACNT, {C\Bal ■. B - W, Lmt : L)), (W > 0 A (B - W) > L) 

{INTR : 1\(ACNT, {C\Ints : I, Bal : B)) 0 (INTR, IncI(C, NI)), 
(ACNT, (C\Ints : NI , bal ; B)), (N I > /) A (N I < 0.01) A (B > 3000))) 

(WDR : 2\(ACNT, (C\Bal : B, Lmt : L)) 0 (WDR, Wdr(C, W)), 
(ACNT, (C\Bal : B - tax - W, Lmt : L)), 

(W > 0 A ((B - W) > L) A (W < .02 * B))) 



U 

n 

■6 

(0 

0> 

cc 



[ Read-arc-Tokensl : 
\. Read-arc-Tokens2 : 



hWDR ; iKACAfT, /Cxul) 0 (WDR, ICw2), (ACNT, CTw), TCw) 
(INTR : i\(ACNT, ICil) 0 (INTR, ICi2), (ACNT, CTi), TCi) 



Fig. 5. Runtime modification of the Account example using the Co-nets extension 



operator denoted ||r is proposed for separating read-arc inscriptions from 
the other place-tokens pairs. This operator is necessary because we should 
distinguish between tokens from the meta-level and those from the object 
level. This rule is considered as a non-instantiated rewrite rule, denoted 
because it cannot be applied directly. That is way from this non-instantiated 
transition we derive a usual transition by selecting one behaviour as a token 
from the meta-place. This is achieved by applying different substitutions to 
corresponding variables in the read-arc token as explicitly described in the 
inference rule below. In this inference rule M{Pmeta) represents the current 
marking of the place meta-place, while the notation |[T5(p.)]|0 represents a 
class of (multiset) terms (modulo the associativity, commutativity of 0) whose 
sort is exactly the one of the place Pi. 
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For each (meta-)rewrite rule : 

r"™" : \ ip.,ICi)]\,\l^ {qj,CTi)]\,TCi}) ||. \[^ {pi,ICi)]\ 

i=\ i = l i = l 

|[ (g) {qj,CTi)\\ if TCi we have: 
i=i 



3(jj € 3(Tj S [T's(g^.)]0, 3(7 S [Fbooi]A 

(T : k |[|) (p„a,(/C,))]|, |[ 4) (g„a,(CT,))]|,a(TQ)) G M{Pmeta) 



: |[|) (p.,a,(/Q))]| ^ |[ 4 {q,,a,{CTi))]\ if a{TC{) 

*=i j=i 



3 Consistency Management in Co-nets 

Let us first recall that ‘local’ constraints are already handled by our model. 
In fact, in the (pre-)condition associated with any transition we can introduce 
constraints which limit the application of such transitions just to objects and 
messages verifying some desired requirements. This can be easily extende(C^Z 
dealing with post-conditions by adding conditions acting on the appropriate 
resulting changes. Also in creating objects particular conditions may be set on 
their initial attribute values. IResides ( that and because attribute values as well 
as message parameters take their values from an (user-defined ordered sorted) 
algebraic specification, it is quite possible to associate more constraints on these 
entities, using in particular sort constraint primitives [GWM+92]. 

However, what go beyond the so-far introduced Co-NETS is, first, constraints 
acting on a collection of objects in a given component — like cumulative con- 
straints [RSSS91]. In fact, all (pre- or post-) conditions that can be handled act 
just on the invoked objects and messages in a given method (i.e transition). Sec- 
ond, constraints involving more than one (global state of) component cannot be 
expressed. Third, constraints involving particular object life-cycles [DBOO] also 
transcend our pre- and post- conditions locality. It is also very desirable to allow 
runtime modification (as well as creation and deletion) of integrity constraints, 
as we achieved it for component specification. It is worth mentioning however 
that we will not consider constraints involving more than two states (i.e. the 
current and previous states). 

The purpose of the following three subsections is to introduce the appropriate 
adaptations and necessary extensions to our approach to deal with these classes 
of constraints. More precisely, in the first subsection we put forward the basis for 
handling dynamic constraints using just the object level. To overcome a number 
of difficulties encountered using just the object level, we propose in the second 
subsection a better solution by building a meta-layer for controlling integrity 
constraints. In the third subsection, we present different forms of constraints 
which may be handled by our approach. 
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3.1 Integrity Constraints as a Co-NETS Class 

In what follows, first, we present the basis of our approach in handling integrity 
constraints. That is, we propose to associate with each Co-NETS component a 
corresponding ‘constraint’ class. Second, we relate ‘constraint’ transitions in this 
class with ‘method’ transitions in the corresponding Co-NETS on the basis of a 
new ‘synchronization’ inference rule. Third, we advocate the inherent consistency 
problems to be taken into account in order to make this solution meaningful. 



Basic ideas for handling integrity constraints. As we just mentioned, the 
first ideas for dealing with integrity constraints in our approach is to associate 
with each component an ‘integrity constraint’ class (we use a class instead of 
a component as we consider no ‘integrity’ inheritance in this first step). The 
constituents of each constraint class are as follows. 

— A ‘constraint’ place (instead of an ‘object’ place) : Tokens in this place 
are also records or tuples, precisely of the form ( Constraint-identifier 
I infi : vail, • ■ jiuffc : val^, ). While Constraint-identifier is self- 
explanatory, the different pairs of ‘information: value’ represent the nec- 
essary information, either constant or changing, for expressing a given con- 
straint (using associated transitions). 

— With each constraint tuple, we associate at least one transition whidQ'eflects 
how different information in the tuple are related, and how they may change 
in a consistent way. In most cases we also use some ‘extra’ variables which 
have to be binded when we synchronize such constraint transitions with in- 
trinsically dependable transitions in the corresponding Co-NETS component. 



Example 5. Following these guidelines, in Figure 6 we have described two in- 
tegrity constraints we want to associate with the Account component. 

1. By the first tuple {Cstl\Sum : S', Hlimit : H, Llimit : L) and its correspond- 
ing transitions represented by Ti and T 2 , we want to specify the integrity 
constraint reflecting the fact that the sum of all account balances (in the ac- 
count Co-NETS component) should neither exceed a certain (constant) value 
H nor go below L. This is what expresses the corresponding transitions Ti 
and T 2 : we may always increase (resp. decrease) this total sum unless H 
(resp. L) is no exceeded (resp. reached). 

2. The second constraint concerns the global interest (i.e the sum of account 

interest) which should not exceed a particular percent of the global sum of 
account balances. The transition reflects this fact. ■ 



Constraint enforcement using transitions synchronization. Given a con- 
straint class, the question now is how to avoid the violation of such constraints. 
For this aim, the solution we propose is to relate each constraint transition 
with one or more corresponding methods (i.e. transitions) — from the associated 
component — which may violate it. We refer to such a binding as a synchroniza- 
tion relation and we denote it using ‘||’. The main idea under this synchronization 
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Fig. 6. Integrity Constraints for the Co-nets Account Specification 



is that a transition in a given component can be fired only and only if any intrin- 
sically dependent constraint transition can also fired. In other words, the method 
is allowed to take place if and only if any constraint affecting it is not violated. 
Before introducing the corresponding general inference rule that gouverns such 
a synchronization, let us explain this notion using the above example. 

Example 6. By assuming that in the constraint Cstl (in Figure 6) the attribute 
Sum contains effectively the sum of all account balances (the next paragraph 
addresses the realization of this assumption), then the constraint transition Ti 
will not be violated if and only if it is fired simultaneously with any withdraw 
captured by the transition WDR in the Account Co-NETS component. In the same 
sense, the transition T2 has to be fired in parallel with the method DEP. Finally, to 
ensure the constraint on interest, transition T3 should be fired in parallel with the 
transition INTR. From this synchronization, three important consequences have 
to be deduced. Firstly, what we have called as extra variables in constructing 
constraint transitions should be substituted by appropriate variables from the 
corresponding methods. In this sense, the free variables X (resp. Y) in transition 
Ti (resp. in T2) corresponds to W (resp. D) in transition WDR (resp. DEP), and the 
variable Itl in transition T3 corresponds to / in transition INTR. Of course we can 
directly use the same variables and avoid these substitutions. However, on the 
one hand we argue that it is more flexible to conceive constraints independently 
from Co-NETS component specification. On the other hand, as we sketched later, 
it is necessary to make such a separation if we want to allow also consistent 
transactions. Secondly, by making such a synchronization, integrity constraints 
are surely respected. In fact, either the two transitions fire and in this case 
all conditions are fulfilled, or none of them is fired due to a violation of some 
conditions in one of the two transitions. Thirdly, it is crucial to mention that each 
synchronization rule will now play the role of the semantics of the corresponding 
method. That is, in this example the described rewrite rules in section 2 for WDR, 
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DEP and INTR have to be synchronized with the corresponding rules associated 
with constraint transitions. ■ 

On the light of these explanations, the corresponding inference rule that we 
refer to as constraint synchronization rule can be formulated as follows: 

Constraint synchronization rule: Given two rewrite rules 
G ■ I [^1 (^1 5 ^n)]0 I ^ I [^ 2(^1 ; •■■5 ^n)]0 I C and 

O : |[^3(yi,--,yn)]0| ^ \[bi{yi,:.,ym )]0 I C Rconst 

Their synchronization, denoted by ti||t 2 where f\{xi/yi} , is defined by: 

i 

[Wl] ^ [W]^] ■ . ■ ^ [w„] . ■ . [Zi] ^ [Zi] . . . [Zm] [z^] 

|[6i(«;/i)]0| ^ \[b2{w' /x )]^\ A {[bsiz / y)]^\ \[b4{z' / A /\{xi/y,} 



Remark 2. As we mentioned, the part /\{xi/yi} expresses the fact some vari- 

i 

ables from the constraint rules (i.e. yi) have to be substituted by corresponding 
variables from methods (i.e. Xi). On the other hand, we have used two rewrite 
systems: Rconst for representing rewriting rules gouverning transitions in the 
constraint class, whereas Rcomp represents rules gouverning transitions of the 
corresponding component specification. This distinction is crucial because dur- 
ing the application of the above inference rule, (variable) instantiations of rules 
from Rcomp are made with respect to the Co-NETS component current mark- 
ing, whereas instantiations in Rconst are made w.r.t. a constraint state which 
is a multiset of tuples representing the current constraint tuples in the place 

CONST. Finally, we note that b{w/x) stands for the replacement of some of 
the variables in (xi,..,Xn) (abstracted here by x) by appropriate terms from 
(lui, .., iCra) (abstracted by tc). ♦ 

Example 7. Let us first recall the rewriting rules corresponding to Rconst', those 
of Rcomp correspond exactly to the rules of the account component described in 
section 2. 

Tl: {Const, {Cstl \ Sum : S,Hlimit : H)) 

^ {Const, {Cstl I Sum : S + X, Hlimit : H)) if {S + X < H) 

T2: {Const, (Cstl | Sum : S,Llimit : L)) 

=> {Const, {Cstl I Sum : S — Y, Llimit : L)) if {S — Y > L) 

T3: {Const, {Cstl \ Sum : S) © {Cst2\CInt : In,Perc. : P)) 

{Const, {Cstl I Sum : 5')©(Cst2|G/nt : In+Itl, Perc. : P}) if {I+It < P*S) 

Following the intuitive explanation of necessary synchronizations presented in 
the above example, the rewrite rules that gouvern the account component in the 
presence of the above constraints are: 

WRDti: WDR II Tl where W/X 
DEPt 2: DEP II T 2 where DfY 

IntrTj: INTR || T 3 where I / It I 
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Constraints in presence of Transactions. In [ASOOa], we have introduced how 
transactions as expressions on rewrite rule labels may be expressed using the Co- 
NETS approach. In some detail, transactions may be constructed using sequence 
of two or more rule labels (denoted by ; ), choice between some rules (denoted by 
+), parallel application of two rules (denoted by I ), etc. As an example, we may 
have the transaction W DRi\ DEP\\W DR2] {WDR^ + DEP2) that has to be 
performed without interference of other rules (ACID property). That is, we have 
to perform a withdraw followed by a deposit, followed by another withdraw 
and after then we have to choose between a withdraw or a deposit. In order 
to control the non violation of the above constraints (i.e. Ti and T2) we have 
to synchronize this transaction with these two constraints. The main problem 
consists, thus, in finding the adequate substitution to the ‘extra’ variables. Two 
possibilities should be distinguished depending the choice of WDR^ or DEP2 
that we will distinguish them by the operator V. That is, in the presence of 
the two above integrity constraints, the following synchronization have to set in 
order to enforcement the above transaction 

TRANSi: WDRi-DEPi- WDR2; {WDR3 + DEP2) || P || T2 where [((TTi + W2 + 
Wi))/X A Di/y] V [(ITi + W2)/X A (Di + D2)/Y] 

As given in this illustration to incorporate integrity constraints in any transac- 
tion, first, we should ‘index’ the attribute variables in different rules (for instance 
by the order in which a given rule appear in the transaction) in order to dis- 
tinguish them. In this example, we have used IT2, Di, .... Second, the choice 
between the two pairs of (A, Y) is systematically resolved by indefinite or free 
variables. Indeed, if for instance in the choice expression {WDR3 + DEP2) the 
deposit rule is selected then the variable W3 will be indefinite whereas the vari- 
able D2 receives a specific valira and henceforth the second pairs of (A, Y) are 
selected to fire the transition Ti and T2 . 



Related semantical problems. As it can be easily noticed, all the above con- 
straints have no complete meaning without an adequate adaptation, on the one 
side, of the object creation / deletion process in a given component depicted 
in Figure 2 . On the other hand, in order to allow introduction of integrity con- 
straints at any time, and not obligatory at the creation of the system, we should 
also have an appropriate (net-) process for adding constraints which takes into 
consideration existing object instances. 

Adaptation of the objects creation / deletion process. For objects creation / 
deletion in a given component, we have to adapt the net presented in Figure 2 . 
This adaptation should alloQ updating object state dependent information in 
different constraints each time a new object is created or an existing object is 
deleted. That is, in this process in addition to the object place we should also 
consider the constraint place as input / output place with appropriate tokens 
inscribing its arcs. 

Example 8. With respect to the two account constraints we are considering. 
Figure 7 presents how the of balance sum of all accounts as well as the global 
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interest (selected from the constraint place CONST) have to be accordingly in- 
creased (resp. decreased) each time we create (resp. delete) an object state. This 
update is captured by the two transition Ter and Tdi respectively. We recall 
that the variables ini,..,in^ represent initial values (during the creation of an 
account). 




Fig. 7. Objects creation / deletion in presence of constraints 



Finally, the two rewrite rules associated to this adapted objects creation / dele- 
tion process (in presence of integrity constraints) correspond to: 

Ter-: {Ad.Acnt,Ad{C)) O {Const, {Cstl \ Sum : S) © (Cst2 \ Glint : In))iSi 
{Id.Acnt,'^ C) ^ {Const, {Cstl \ Sum : S + In{)) © {Id.Acnt, C) 

(gi{ACNT, {C I Bal \ ini, Intr : m 2 , Lmt : ins}) 

{Const, {Cst2 I Glint : In + m 2 )) 

Tdi' {Dl.Acnt, Dl{C)) © {Const, {Cstl \ Sum : S) © {Cst2 \ Glint : In})^ 

{Id.Acnt, C) © {ACNT, {C \ Bal : B, Intr : I, Lmt : L)) 

{Const, {Cstl I Sum : S + B)) 

{Const, {Cst2 I Glint ■. In — I)) I 

Constraint creation in a running system. To allow introduction of constraints 
while the system is running, we should be able to update their constraint tuples, 
particularly those depending on existing objects. For this purpose we propose an 
appropriate net. The main ideas under such a process or net is to read (through 
a read-arc) all object attributes relevant to a given constraint and updat^ts 
corresponding tuple. For traversing all relevant objects we propose to introcruce 
an artificial (or temporary) place to control the already processed objects (by 
storing their identities). This construction is made explicit using our running 
example. 

Example 9. For the two constraints we considered so-far, the net corresponding 
to their creation (at any time) is depicted in Figure 8. The elements of this 
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net may be highlighted as follows. The (initial) values of the attributes Hlimit, 
Llimit in the constraint Cstl as well as Perc in the constraint Cst2 are fixed 
by the user (or properly by the Bank manager), whereas the changing attributes 
corresponding to Sum in Cstl and GInt in Cst2 should be initially stated to zero. 
This initialization is expressed in the two tuples in the constraint place Const. 
Due to the fact that Sum and GInt have to be derived from existing objects at this 
moment, we propose for this purpose the transition CRT-CST. In this transition in 
addition to the input plates Const and ACNT (with a read-arc), we have added a 
new temporary place, identified by Temp . Id, that is initially empty (i.e. with nil 
as depicted). This place allows traversing all objects without any duplication. 
In fact, when this transition is no more Arable, it implies systematically that all 
objects have been traversed (because in this case the place Temp . Id will contain 
all object identities and by consequence the condition '^C will become no more 
true^ ). ■ 




Fig. 8. Constraints creation in a consistent way 



Finally, to close this subsection we survey this (first step of) proposal for handling 
integrity constraints associated with a given Co-NETS component. 

Proposition 1. The integrity eonstraints (restrieted at present to eumulative 
ones) eorresponding to a Co-NETS eomponent specifieation are ensured under 
the following conditions: 

— These constraints are conceived as a class as presented above. 

— Appropriate synchronizations should be established between rewrite rules cor- 
responding to transitions in the constraint class and intrinsically dependent 
transitions in the Co-NETS component. 

— Object creation / deletion in a given component has to be adapted in order 
to update constraint attributes. 

— Created constraints in a running system have to be updated using an appro- 
priate net. 

Recalling that means that C has not to be in the place Temp. Id. 
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3.2 Meta-level for a Flexible Consistency Management 

Although the approach presented so far allows to effectively handle consistency in 
Co-NETS components, it presents several drawbacks. This makes it very difficult 
to be applied in a flexible way to complex components with several integrity 
constraints. Among the drawbacks we intend to overcome in this subsection, we 
list the following: 

1. The adapted object creation / deletion process as well as the proposed net 
for creating constraints (while the system is running) are intrinsically related 
to the constraints we want to specify. In other words, they work only for 
specific constraints and not for any constraints. As a consequence of this 
rigidity, is that, with each introduction of a new integrity constraint we have 
to introduce two other new nets (one for object deletion / creation and one 
for constraint creation) . These new nets obviously enter into conflict with the 
existing ones; because the creation / deletion of objects should be specified by 
just one net. A second way may consist in modifying the two nets each time 
new constraints are introduced. This however may lead to a very complex 
and hardly conceivable nets in the presence of several constraints. 

2. The second less hard drawback concerns the constraint class itself which re- 
quires that each time we introduce a new constraint we have to manually 
introduce the corresponding transition with its different arc inscriptions. In 
fact, it would be more appropriate if we can avoid such transition construc- 
tions. 

The purpose of this subsection is to overcome such drawbacks and result in an im- 
proved approach which is more flexible. Indeed, It is not difficult to deduce that 
the invoked shortcomings are mainly due to the absence of some meta-reasoning 
that parameterizes all elements to be changed each time a new constraint has 
to be modified, deleted or newly created. On the basis of this observation and 
from the fact that the proposed approach is based on three main constructions — 
namely the constraint class, the adapted object creation /deletion process, and 
the net for creating constraints — we propose in what follows for each construc- 
tion a meta-level that makes it working for any existing or newly introduced 
constraints. 



Meta-construction of constraint classes. As depicted in Figure 9, to allow 
introduction of integrity constraints without resorting to (manually) construct 
their corresponding transitions, the main idea is to replace all constraint 
transitions by just one but a non-instantiated transition. This transition, we 
denote by Tr(i), receives its behaviour from the corresponding meta-place 
identified by Meta-Const through an appropriate read-arc. That is, following 
the same reasoning we proposed for the dynamic modification of component 
behaviour, each tuple in this meta place corresponds to a transition behaviour 
of a given integrity constraint. The semantics that allows propagating this 
behaviour to the object-level consists in a simplified version of the inference 
rule associated with the dynamic modification of behaviour. More precisely, we 
have the following inference rule: 
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Constraint Propagation Rule: For each non-instantiated rewrite, 

Tr{i) : {Const, In) => {Const, Out) if Cond, we have: 

3(Ti, 3(Jo, 3(Jc A {Tr{n) \ [ai{In)],[ao{Out)],[(Tc{Cond)]) G M(Meta-Const) 
Tr{n) : <7i{In) Oo{Out) if ac{Cond) 

Note that in the same spirit as for the inference rule for dynamic behaviour, 
In, Out are variables over multisets of constraint tuples, and Cond is a boolean 
variable over such multisets. On the other hand, we recall that M (Meta-Const) 
represents the current marking of the place Meta-Const, and the natural n cor- 
responds to an assignment to the variable i reflecting a precise transition. 




Fig. 9. Constraint class specific^on using a Meta level 

□ 

In this way we can add any constraint without a need to draw its corresponding 
transition, while its behaviour is completely captured through the introduction 
of the corresponding token in the meta-place. 

Example 10. In Figure 9 we have replaced the three transitions of the constraint 
class in Figure 6 by just one non-instantiated transition, whereas the behaviour 
of each of the three transitions is transformed into three corresponding tokens 
stored in the place Meta-Const. Of course, like for the dynamic evolution of com- 
ponents we have to add transitions for dynamically deleting, adding or updating 
a given constraint. ■ 
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Meta-creation / deletion of objects with integrity constraints. In the 

same spirit, by using a meta-reasoning level the process of creation / deletion 
of objects will become compatible with any integrity constraint. More precisely, 
first, we keep unchanged all arc inscriptions which neither go to nor from the 
constraint place. In fact such inscriptions are independent from any constraint. 
Second, all other arc inscriptions are to be replaced by corresponding variables. 
Third, we built a new meta-place we identified by Meta-CreatConst, which has 
to contain the behaviour as tokens for these inscriptions. Moreover, in order to 
allow a transition to have more than one condition, we propose a more flexible 
token form in this meta-place. That is, each token in the meta-place is considered 
to be of the form: 

(Tr_/c? I Input, [Conditionl, Outputl], [Condition2, Output2 ], . . . ) (* * *) 

In this way for each case (of the condition) the appropriate effect (as output 
token) is selected. 

Example 11. The corresponding net for account object creation / deletion with 
the presence of constraints is depicted in Figure 10. In this net we have, for 
instance, included the two tokens — as behaviour explicitly described in Figure 7 
through transitions Ter and Tdi — of the two constraints we considered so-far. 



Meta-constraint creation in a running system. Borrowing the same ideas 
of meta-reasoning, it is also possible to update (appropriate attributes of) any 
newly introduced integrity constraint without constructing a particular net, but 
just by adding an adequate behaviour as a token for such an update. In this 
process as depicted in Figure 11, tokens in the meta-place Meta-creatconst are 
represented using the same above structure (***), but in addition to the first 
component (i.e. Input) we should also introduce another element we denoted by 
read. This item represents the selected part of attributes from the objects place 
which is relevant to such update (for a particular constraint). 

3.3 More Complex Integrity Constraints 

After putting forward the basis ideas and their inherent theoretical underpin- 
ning by concentrating mor e on c umulative integrity constraints, the purpose of 
this subsection is to emphksis-tlle generality of the approach in handling more 
complex constraints, including : (1) integrity constraints involving complex de- 
rived information ; (2) constraints including more than one component; and (3) 
constraints requiring the respect of particular life-cycles. 

To emphasis the adequacy of the proposed approach in handling these sub- 
classes of constraints, on the one hand, we use (a variant of) an example borrowed 
from [DBOO]. In this example as depicted in (the low part of) Figure 12, we have 
two Co-NETS components : The employee and the department ones. On the 
other hand, to keep the presentation of the example more readable we deal just 
with the object level with its constraint classes. However, as we described, a more 
flexible version (but hardly readable) may systematically derived by constructing 
a meta- level for different constraints. 
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Fig. 10. A net with meta-places for creating / deleting objects with constraints 



Description of the example. As we mentioned in this example we have 
two components: The employee component and the department component. 
As depicted in Figure 12, each employee is characterized by his/her salary 
(Sal), his/her department (Dep), and his/her position or specialization (Spec). 
The position has to be an element of the following list : [jun(ior), ana(lyst), 
prog(rammer), s(enio)r-an(alyst), m(ana)g(e)r]. The company may increase the 
salary of an employee (through the transition INC), it may punish an employee 
by decreasing its salary (through the transition PNS). Also through the tran- 
sition PRM an employee may be promoted to a next specialization. For this 
aim we use the same specialization life-cycle as proposed in [DBOO], that is, 
jun — » ana — > srMn — » mgr or jun — » prog — » srjpr — » mgr. We 
also allow using the transition DPRM to de-promote a given employee (which 
represents the inverse of the promotion) . In this component we also have a sub- 
class modelling the managers, which may have in addition to the employee at- 
tributes, additional characteristics, like administrative responsibilities, etc. We 
note here that the managers are not concerned by the methods Promotion and 
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Fig. 11. A generic update process for runtime creation of constraints 



De-promotion: This is expressed by adding to their two transitions input arcs 
going from the place Id. Manager with the inscription "^Id. In the department 
component, each department is mainly characterized by its budget, etc. 



Constraints on life cycles. As described the growth of the specialization of 
an employee must respect the explicitly given life cycle. The question is how 
to ensure the respect of such growth (or decrease in case of De-promotion). 
Following the proposed approach, we have to represent necessary information 
of this constraint as a tuple, associate it (a) corresponding transition(s), and 
relate such transition(s) with the promotion or De-promotion transition using 
an appropriate synchronization. Concerning the information to be in the tuple, 
we may easily notice that any life-cycle is an expression on elementary items 
(i.e. specializations) constructed using sequence and choice operators. This alge- 
bras can be straightforwardly specified using the following OBJ specification — of 
course other operators may be specified if necessary. 

obj Life-cycle is 

sort ITEM SEQ-ITEM CHOICE-ITEM LIFE-CYCLE, 
subsort ITEM SEQ-ITEM CHOICE-ITEM < LIFE-CYCLE . 
op Jun, ana, sr_an, sr_prmgr ,prog : ^ ITEM . 
op : LIFE-CYCLE LIFE-CYCLE ^ LIFE-CYCLE . 
op _ + _ : LIFE-CYCLE LIFE-CYCLE ^ LIFE-CYCLE . 
vars Rl, L, R, RO, LO, R1 : SEQ-ITEM 
vars Q, Q’ : ITEM 
endo. 
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For our example the appropriate expression that reflect the proposed growing 
life cycle corresponds to: 

Jun ; {{prog-, srjpr) + ana-,stsr)) ■,mgr 

For the inscription on the transition (represented in Figure 12 by LF), the ideas 
is to And a generic form which provides for a given (current specialization) 
item, denoted Q, the corresponding next item with respect to a given life cycle 
algebra. An analysis of the relation between an item and its corresponding next 
one (under the natural condition that each item appears only once in a life-cycle) 
results in the following generic form: 

{Ri+)*{Rf,yQ ; Q'{-,Rkr{+Ri)*V{{Ri+)*{Rf,)*Q{+Rkr ; {Rk+)*Q'{-,Rk)*{+Ri)* 

Globally the meaning of this geiQric form for extracting the next item from a 
current one may be highlighted as follows. If the current item (i.e. Q) is directly 
followed through a sequence by another one (i.e. we have a part in the life cycle 
including Q Q') then the next item should be Q' . The remaining possibility 
is when the current item (i.e. Q) is the last in a given sequence then the next 
item should be the first one starting a new sequence (i.e. all choices following 
the sequence"^ in which Q appears as last item have to be skipped). 

Finally, after this conception it remains just to synchronize this constraint 
transition namely LF with the corresponding method transition PRM (or the 
de-promotion one DPRM), where we have used for simplicity the same variables 
namely Q and Q' . 

Proposition 2. Under the above eonstruetion for life eyele tuples and eonstraint 
transitions, the synchronization of such transitions with corresponding method 
transitions results exactly in the respect of this life cycle. 

The proof of this proposition may be derived directly from the above construc- 
tions. 



Constraints involving views. The third subclass of integrity constraints we 
focus on in this paragraph concerns constraints which necessitate the compu- 
tation of derived information and include comparisons of different information. 
A typical example using our company example is the fact that: “f/ie salary of 
the manager should be always greater that the salary of all other employees (in 
each department^. Before establishing the corresponding constraint tuple as 
well as the associated transition(s) for ensuring such constraint, first, we need 
the greater or maximal salary among all employees, we denote it by SalMax. 
Indeed, by assuming that this constraint is respected at the moment of its cre- 
ation (as we developed in the above subsections) this constraint is intuitively 
respected by stating that in case of increasing this greater salary it should not 
exceed the corresponding one of the manager, and in case of decreasing the man- 
ager salary it should not go below this greater salary. This is exactly what is 

We use the notation {Ri+)* or {+Ri)* (here the choice operator is at the begin- 
ning) to express the choice of severals (or none) sequences and {Ri+)~^ for a choice 
including at least one sequence. 
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expressed by the constraint transitions SMax and SMin. Moreover, in this case 
there is no need for a constraint tuple. In fact, all needed information are either 
extracted from the temporary place SALM, which recuperates at each time the 
employees’ greater salary, or from the methods to be synchronized with these 
constraints (i.e. decreasing the manager salary for SMax and increasing the em- 
ployee salary for the constraint transition SMin) . The computation of this greater 
salary using the transition CpSmax presents no difficulties, that is, we have just 
to traverse all employee states and compare the current salary with the tempo- 
rary maximal salary. In order to avoid duplication we have to use a temporary 
place for recording the processed employee states. Besides the computation of 
this greater salary, we have also used this transition to generate the sum of all 
employee salaries in each department (we gather in the place SUMS). 



Constraints involving more than one component. Finally, we sketch here 
an example of constraints including more than one component. The constraint 
we consider that relates the component employee with the department one is the 
following : “T/ie sum of all employee salaries of a given department should not 
exceeds certain percent of the budget affected to such a department’ . For han- 
dling this constraint, first, we need the computation of the sum of all salaries 
in a given department as a derived information. This sum as we just mentioned 
is already computed using the transition CpSmax and the place SUMS. Second, 
as a constraint tuple we need to store the percent associated with each depart- 
ment. This can be done using a list of pairs (department, percent) of the form 
[depl,percl].[dep2,perc2]..., as indicated in the constraint tuple Cst5. Third, 
using the constraint transition BG we establish such a constraint. Finally a syn- 
chronization has to be made between this constraint transition and the method 
transition for increasing the salary. 

4 Conclusions 

In this paper we proposed an extension of the Co-NETS approach for express- 
ing and enforcing integrity constraints in runtime evolving concurrent informa- 
tion systems. The proposed approach also allows such integrity constraints to 
be manipulated (i.e. created, modified or deleted) while the specified system is 
still running. The key ideas for managing consistency in the Co-NETS approach 
consist, first, in associating with each Co-NETS component specification a corre- 
sponding constraints class. Each constraint tuple contains necessary information 
as (special) ‘object’ attributes with transitions reflecting the allowed change of 
such informations. Second, we propose to synchronize such transitions with com- 
ponent methods which may intrinsically alter them. Finally, to allow a runtime 
management of such constraints, we have adapted the concepts and construc- 
tions dealing with dynamic modification in Co-NETS. Moreover, we showed how 
our approach to consistency includes several known subclasses of constraints. 

However, to take into account other relevant classes of constraints, a lot of 
work remains ahead. Among others, as further extensions of this proposal we plan 
to particularly deal with dynamic constraints involving history of actions nicely 
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Abbreviations: " 

Lfcycle:(H.+)*(Hj;)*Q ; Q'(; * ( + ilj ) V (R^ +) * (Hy ; ) * Q( + Hj. ) * ; Q' (; Hfc ) * ( + R, ) * 

Fig. 12. A simple comp any specifi cation as a Co-net with different forms of constraints 



handled using the (past-) temporal setting [Saa91,GL96,CKS96]. Adapting the 
work in [MT99] could be a best starting point towards such an extension. Indeed 
in this proposal, the authors relate rewrite logic — the semantical framework of 
Co-NETS — with event structures as a semantic framework to object specification 
[ECSD98]. 
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Abstract. Nowadays formal specification techniques have become pop- 
ular in the development process of many kinds of software systems. Since 
many technical scenarios are based on computer control, their software 
implementations also depend on previously established formal descrip- 
tions. Additionally, technical information systems such as production 
control facilities often have a long life span. Due to this fact, dynamic 
changes become increasingly likely. For example, these changes may be 
induced by introduction of new laws, altered production goals, human 
interactions, or any other kind of external influences. However, these 
changes sometimes require an alteration of the software. To fit the im- 
plementation, its formal specification (if present) has to be adapted 
appropriately. Ordinary specification methods do not permit a post- 
implementation change in the specification itself but rather an afresh 
specification effort throwing away the current formal description. Since 
the necessary changes would freqnently result in minor adaptations in 
the specification, this situation is very unsatisfactory. Tp avoid or reduce 
this re-specification effort, we are working on extensMis of established 
specification techniques which can cover adaptive specifications. 

The remainder of this paper is organized as follows. Section 1 introduces 
our project and presents a simple classification of adaptive specifications. 
In Section 2 we briefly present the main issues of the case study and mo- 
tivate adaptive specifications. Subsequently we suggest some syntaptical 
extensions of Troll in Section 3. And finally. Section 4 gives an ouHook 
on future work in this project. 



1 Motivation 

The project Semantics of Adaptive Workflows^ (SAW) deals with extensions 
to workflow specifications. The extensions shall introduce some specification dy- 
namics. That is, following an environmental change, the specification of an infor- 
mation system must provide adaptation techniques. The main idea is to replace 
small portions of the formal specification by updated parts. By means of these 
techniques the overall specification and reengineering efforts shall be reduced 
heavily. 

^ Supported by the DFG (Deutsche Forschungsgemeinschaft): grant no. Sa 465/19-1. 
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Our first approach is based on the object-oriented specification language 
Troll. In [5] corresponding syntactical extensions were proposed (dyTROLL). 
Some proposals to describe the formal semantics of adaptive specifications can 
be found in [4]. Troll is supplemented by the graphical 0)ecification language 
OmTroll [6]. For the sake of simplicity we classify workflow adaptations by 
means of OmTroll state diagrams: 

— Simple Adaptation: In this case, the number, identity, and sequence of pos- 
sible states remains equal. However, guards (preconditions) and events may 
be subject of changes. In Figure 1 three simple adaptation types are distin- 
guished: 

1. Condition Adaptation: The guard of a state transition is altered. 

2. Event Adaptation: The event of a state transition is changed. 

3. Condition-Event Adaptation: Represents the combination of the previous 
two. 




Fig. 1. Simple Adaptation Types 



— Complex Adaptation: Complex adaptation allows states to be added, re- 
placed, and removed. In Figure 2 complex adaptation types are depicted: 





Fig. 2. Complex Adaptation Types 
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2 Case Study 

In our project we formally specified a case study which deals with a production 
environment. Within this scenario certain work pieces shall be treated by three 
different machines (Mi, M2, M3) in a fixed order. Each MACHINE consists 
of two local buffers which contain the unprocessed and processed work pieces. 
In addition to the machines there is also an entry storage (IN) acting as the 
source for the unprocessed work pieces. Furthermore, a global exit storage (OUT) 
assimilates the completely processed work pieces. 

The main characteristic of the scenario is that there is no physical connection 
among the machines and storages. The transport of the work pieces shall be 
carried out by so called Holonic Transport Systems (HTS) instead. The HTS 
are mobile robots which communicate by radio broadcast. One HTS can carry 
at most one work piece at a time. Additionally, there exists no central control for 
the scenario but every HTS acts independently. Every time a machine requests 
a transport of work pieces, the HTS must negotiate the order with each other. 

Obviously, there is a wide range of opportunities to specify this scenario. In 
this paper we focus on one adaptation scenario: the job initiation strategy. The 
job initiation strategy applies to the machines and determines the way in which 
the machines request the transport of a work piece. Clearly, there are at least 
two job initiation strategies: 

— always: The machines initiate new jobs whenever it is possible, i. e., when- 
ever the local entry buffer has space for a work piece or the local exit buffer 
is not completely empty. 

— urgent: In this opposite case, the machines initiate new jobs only if they 
are blocked, i. e., whenever the local entry buffer is empty or the local exit 
buffer is full. 

Obviously, the presented job initiation strategies are contradictory. This means 
that no machine may obey both sE 3 ategies equally. Since we can easily imagine 
further alternatives, it would also not make sense to put all these strategies 
into the original specification. In most cases it would be even impossible to 
predict all possible specification adaptations. To ease a quick adaptation to a 
new strategy during the system’s lifetime, the formal specification must therefore 
allow a flexible exchange of dynamic specification parts. This way, the approach 
presented in [3] is put into practice. 



3 Adaptive Specifications 

In this section we propose some syntactical extensions of the Troll specification 
language. We will therefore reuse some former approaches [7] to split a Troll 
specification into a rigid (i. e. fixed) and a dynamic (i. e. changeable) part. 
The main idea is to have the main characteristics of the system specified in 
the rigid part. Everything that is about to be altered shall be exchangeable 
and, therefore, resides in the dynamic part. Since a complete specification of 
the scenario is rather extensive, here we will only present a part of the machine 
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specification which illustrates the adaptation. In Figure 3 the OmTroll state 
diagram of the machines is depicted. 



[rtime<=rlimit] receiveObject 




Fig. 3. State Diagram of Class MACHINE 



By this specification, each machine processes a work piece (processObject), takes 
the next one (nextObject) and so on. To get new work pieces delivered, the event 
sendJobD requests all HTS to negotiate this job. Following, the machine waits 
until a prefixed time has elapsed (ntime > Omit) and sends a new request or an 
approval from one HTS (receiveApprovalD) is received. Subsequently, the ma- 
chine again waits (rtime > rlimit) for the work piece delivery (receiveObject). 
The proceeding in the case of the machine offering a work piece is similar. 
To distinguish between the two job initiation strategies different preconditions 
(C'i...C' 4 ) have to be applied to sendJobD, sendJobO, processObject, and 
nextObject. In Table 1 these preconditions are depicted. 



Table 1. Condition Adaptation: Job Initiation Strategies 



guard 


always 


urgent 


Cl 

O 2 

C3 

C 4 


InBuf .available < InBuf .capacity 
InBuf .available = InBuf .capacity 
OutBuf .free < OutBuf .capacity 
OutBuf .free = OutBuf .capacity 


InBuffer .available = 0 
InBuf .available > 0 
OutBuf .free = 0 
OutBuf .free > 0 



On the basis of the state diagram (and other class diagrams not depicted here) 
a Troll specification can be generated. To allow an adaptation of the job ini- 
tiation strategies the corresponding condition adaptation has to be put into the 
dynamic specification. 
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object class MACHINE 
identification ByMid:(mid) 
attributes 
mid:t\at constant, 
rt-i/ne :nat initialized 0. 
nt-i/ne :nat initialized 0. 
rlimit:t\at initialized 100. 
nlimit :t\at initialized 20. 
yo&:|J0B| initialized nil. 

?its:|HTS| initialized nil. 
components 
Jn5u/ : SOURCE 
OutBuf : DESTINATION 
WorkPiece rUORKPIECE 
events 
start birth 
calling 

{inBuf f er . available=0} sendJobD, 

{inBuf f er . available >0} processObject . 

sendJobD 

changing 

ntime:=0, 

j ob : = j ob . create (DEMAND , self) 
calling 

foreach h:HTS 
do h.receiveJob(job) od, 
abortDemand. 

abortDemand 
enabled 
ntime>nlimit 
calling 
sendJobD, 
processObject . 

receiveApprovalD (,h:\KTS \ ,j:| JOBI ,offer:real) 
enabled 

sometime sendJobD 
sincelast receiveApprovalD 
and j=job 
changing 
hts : =h, 
rtime:=0, 
rlimit : =of f er 
calling 

abortApprovedD . 

abortApprovedD 
enabled 
rtime>rlimit 
calling 
sendJobD, 
processObject . 

receiveObject (o : I OBJECT I ) 

enabled 

sometime receiveApprovalD 
sincelast sendJobD 
calling 
sendJobD , 
processObject . 

processObject 
calling 
nextObject, 
sendJobO . 

sendJobD 
OutBuf . f ree=0 
changing 
ntime:=0. 



j ob : = j ob . create (OFFER , self) 
calling 

foreach h:HTS 
do h.receiveJob(job) od, 
abortOff er . 

abortOffer 
enabled 
ntime>nlimit 
calling 
sendJobO , 
nextObject . 

receiveApprovalD (h:| HTS I , j: I JOB I , offer: real) 
enabled 

sometime sendJobO 
sincelast receiveApprovalO 
and j=job 
changing 
hts : =h, 
rtime : =0 , 
rlimit:=offer 
calling 

abortApprovedD . 
abortApprovedD 
enabled 
rtime>rlimit 
calling 
sendJobO , 
nextObject. 

deliverObject ( ! o : I OBJECT I ) 

enabled 

sometime receiveApprovalD 
sincelast sendJobO 
calling 
sendJobO , 
nextObject. 

nextObject 

calling 

processObject , 
sendJobD . 

axioms 

Joblnitiation 

initialized 

{ 

sendJobD 

enabled 

InBuf . available = 0. 
processObject 

enabled 

InBuf . available > 0. 
sendJobO 

enabled 

OutBuf. free = 0. 
nextObject 

enabled 

OutBuf. free > 0. 

} 

mutators 

replaceStrategy(Add:set(axiom) , 

Rem : set(axiom) ) 
enabled Rem C Joblnitiation 
changing 

Joblnitiation: =JobInitiation-Rem 
Joblnitiation: =JobInit iationU Add. 

end object class 
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To obtain a dynamic specification we may name one or even several axioms. Un- 
like usual attributes, here, specification formulas build the values. In this exam- 
ple, we only have one axioms attribute (Joblnitiation). To modify the axioms 
attribute, a particular sort of events which are called mutators is needed. For ex- 
ample, we may add and remove axioms or exclude the complete dynamic specifi- 
cation. Since we exclusively exchange the strategies, a mutator replaceStrategy 
is sufficient for this purpose. 

The main idea in this approach is to have a simple (but complete!) specifi- 
cation described by the static part. Any kind of adaptations can be specified in 
the dynamic part. Therefore, special axioms contain the currently valid specifica- 
tion. To modify these attributes, we may specify arbitrary mutators. Analogously 
to usual events these mutators may be constrained by guarding conditions, they 
may change the value of axiom attributes and they may also call other mutators. 

4 Conclusions 

In this short paper we presented the goals of the SAW project. A main goal 
is, syntactically and semantically extending established specification methods 
to cover adaptive specifications. For the time being, this extension has been 
conducted in Troll by means of examples. The overall idea is to separQe the 
specification into rigid and dynamic parts. The dynamic part is not fixed but 
may rather be modified by so-called mutators during lifetime. 

In the future we will particularly deal with an extension of our approach 
to other specification languages. Furthermore, we will try to base the formal 
semantics on a common basis. Additionally, the complete case study will be 
examined with respect to adaptation scenarios. In [2] this brief presentation of 
the adaptive case study was presented more thoroughly. Furthermore, in [1] a 
new approach to transfer OmTroll diagrams into petri nets was illustrated by 
means of this case study. 
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Abstract. The object model represents the core of an OODB system. 
Any change in the object model such as the addition of an association 
or aggregation relationship affects many sub-systems including the 
schema evolution system. Under the current tightly-coupled database 
architecture, updating the object model is an extremely expensive 
undertaking for a database vendor both in terms of time and resources. 
Adding a new construct to the object model impacts the schema 
evolution system in two ways: (1) the new construct requires a new set 
of schema evolution primitives to enable its evolution; and (2) existing 
schema evolution primitives must be modified to assure that they 
conform to the new constraints of the new object model. One traditional 
approach to address this is to manually change all affected software, a 
time consuming task. We present an alternate two-prong solution. We 
first decouple the constraints from the schema evolution primitives and 
secondly we provide a mechanism that allows for the declarative defini- 
tion of both the primitives and the constraints. We show via examples 
that we can reduce the software evolution cost of the schema evolution 
component completely for semantic extensions to the object model 
and can partially reduce the cost for most other new modeling constructs. 

Keywords: Software Evolution, Loosely coupled Architecture, Schema 
Evolution 



1 Introduction 

In recent years much energy has been vested in modeling languages and their 
expressibility in terms of designing and modeling complex applications. This 
increase in the expressive power of modeling languages such as the Unified Mod- 
eling Language (UML)[Boo94] has resulted in an impedance mismatch with cur- 
rent database technology used to persistently store information for such UML 

* This work was supported in part by the NSF NYI grant #IRI 94-57609. We would 
also like to thank our industrial sponsors, in particular, IBM for the IBM partnership 
award and Informix for software contribution. Kajal T. Claypool would like to thank 
GE for the GE Corporate Fellowship. 
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modeled applications. An Aggregation relationship [Boo94], a semantic varia- 
tion of an association relationship, is just one example of a UML construct not 
supported by any OODB system [ObJ93,Tec94,Tec92]. Many applications today 
thus need to seek alternative hard-coded, customized implementations of the 
non-database constructs to support their UML model. 

A more attractive option is to have support at the database level to avoid 
redundant and duplication of effort as well as to assure correct behavior. How- 
ever, extending the underlyi ng obiet t mnJal of in existing OODB to support 
these UML constructs is challenging. Any change in the object model forces an 
update of all database sub-systems that depend on the object model. These sys- 
tems include the Schema Repository and the Schema Evolution facility to name 
a few, representing typically a significant software evolution. Under the current 
tightly-coupled database architecture, the norm for practically all commercial 
systems [Obj93,Tec92,Tec94], this is an extremely expensive undertaking for a 
database vendor both in terms of time and resources. And hence most database 
vendors would be challenged to provide such support in a timely fashion. 

In this paper, we focus on reducing the cost of evolving the software for the 
schema evolution manager of an OODB system, a subsystem heavily impacted 
by any change in the object model. A change in the object model is manifested 
in the schema evolution system in two forms: (1) a new set of schema evolution 
primitives is required to enable evolution of the new construct and (2) modifica- 
tions to the existing schema evolution primitives to assure that they conform to 
the new constraints of the new object model. Our approach looks at providing a 
cheaper and easier to maintain mechanism(s) for accomplishing the above tasks 
as an alternative to the otherwise required manual software evolution. To the 
best of our knowledge while many researchers have looked at schema evolution 
of a static object model, no one has l ooked at the software evolution of a schema 
evolution facility itself or alternativeG^iOl the event of a change to the object 
model. 

The key to our approach is (1) an alternative mechanism to the hard-coded 
schema evolution primitives for specifying schema evolution primitives, (2) the 
de-coupling of the constraints from the schema evolution primitives, and (3) an 
extensible framework to support new evolution operations over time. We have de- 
veloped SERF [CJR98], an extensible schema evolution framework that allows 
users to specify SERF transformation templates, arbitrarily complex schema 
evolution operations. SERF transformation templates combine existin g^ system - 
defined schema evolution operations with OQL to provide this flexibility ITH s. 
SERF templates can be used as a flexible mechanism for formulating new schema 
evolution operations for a semantically extended object model. Here no addi- 
tion to the schema evolution subsystem is necessary to make it conform to the 
changed object model. 

Furthermore, to enable de-coupling of constraints from the schema evolution 
primitives, we introduce the notion of contracts [Mey92] for SERF templates. 
A SERF template with contracts formulates a SERF wrapper for the existing 
schema evolution primitives where the contracts specify the constraints that 
were originally hard-coded into the schema evolution primitive. From a software 
engineering perspective, the idea of replacing programming with declarative con- 
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structs is not new. However, a DBMS is an unchartered domain with respect to 
this as: (1) there is a canonical architecture constructed from standard subsys- 
tems; (2) there is a clear behavior and responsibilities for each subsystem; (3) 
the merger of object-oriented modeling and persistent storage will make it diffi- 
cult for any OODB vendor to keep up. Alternatively, any 00 model application 
will find it very inefficient to constantly flatten their models to be stored in per- 
sistent databases. Our system provides this extensibility at a relatively cheap 
price. Developing the pre- and post-conditions declaratively is much easier than 
reprogramming a system. These contracts then can be verified prior to the exe- 
cution of the schema evolution primitive thereby assuring that the newly added 
template will not compromise the consistency of the database. Using a SERF 
wrapper for schema evolution primitives now allows us to accomplish upgrade 
of evolution primitives in the event of a changed set of invariants simply by 
declaratively adding or modifying the contracts. 

To support our hypothesis, in this paper we present two examples. In the 
first example, association relationship, we can accomplish only the update to 
existing schema evolution primitives using the SERF wrapper. In the second 
example, aggregation relationship, we shoU that both the update to existing 
primitives as well as composition of new primitives to support the evolution of 
aggregation relationshipsLJan be accomplished via SERF wrapper technology. 
Thus, in this case we completely eliminate the traditional software evolution 
cost for the schema evolution manager.^ 

Outline. In Section 2 we present SERF and Blow how it can be utilized to 
provide new schema evolutioQ primitives for new object model constructs. Sec- 
tion 4 introduces the contracts that we now propose as an addition to the SERF 
template and shows how we can accomplish the de-coupling of constraints from 
the code. Section 5 gives a complete example for a SERF Wrapper. Section 6 
we present a summary of the benefits of using SERF for evolving the schema 
evolution software. Section 7 outlines relevant related work while we conclude in 
Section 8. 



2 SERF: Providing Basic Schema Evolution Operations 

The conventional a pproach for ungradinp' the sch ema evolution facility is the 
specification of new I hard Jndnd f i chJmn i n J oliitiol primitives. To eliminate the 
time costs involved in providing these at the system level we now present SERF 
[CJR98], an alternative mechanism for specifying the traditional ha rd-coded 
system-defined schema evolution. I I I 

Unlike current OODB systems that restrict schema evolution to a prede- 
fined set of basic schema evolution operations with fixed semantics [BKKK87, 
Tec94,BMO"*'89,Inc93,Obj93], the SERF framework addresses the limitation by 
allowing new schema evolution operations to be defined. The SERF framework 
enables new, customizable and possibly very complex schema evolution opera- 
tions such as merge, inline and split [Ler96,Bre96] without forcing developers to 
directly modify database internal code. Moreover, for each transformation type 
itself there can be different semantics based on user preferences and application 
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needs. For example, two classes can be merged through a union, an intersection, 
or a difference of their attributes. Similarly, deleting a class that has a super-class 
and several sub-classes can be accomplished by either: (1) propagating the delete 
of the inherited attributes through all sub-classes; (2) moving the attributes up 
to the super-class; (3) moving the attributes down to all the sub-classes; or (4) 
selective composition of the three strategies. 

Our approach is based on the hypothesis that c omplex schema evolution 
transformations can be broken down into a sequence of EasiZ3olution primitives, 
where each basic primitive is an invariant-preserving atomic operation with fixed 
semantics provided by the underlying OODB system. To effectively combine 
these primitives and to perform arbitrary transformations on objects within 
a complex transformation, we use the standard query language OQL [Cat97]. 
We have already demonstrated that a language such as OQL is sufficient for 
accomplishing schema evolution [CJR98]. 




Consider for example, inline, replacing a referenced type with its type defi- 
nition [Ler96], as shown in Figure 1. Here the Address type is inlined into the 
Person class, i.e., all attributes defined for the Address type (the referenced 
type) are now added to the Person type. Figure 2 shows the inline transforma- 
tion expressed as a SERF transformation using OQL. The complex operation 
inline is thus broken down into a sequence of operations that can be expressed 
using the system-defined schema evolution primitives, such as add-attribute, 
OQL and system-defined update methods. For example. Step A in Figure 2 adds 
the attributes Street, City and State to the class Person by using the system- 
defined schema evolution operation add-attribute. Step B performs an OQL 
query to gather the extent of the class Person. In Step C we iterate over this 
extent and perform object transformations to copy the values of the attributes 
person. address . Street, person. address .City and person. address. State 
to the respective attributes in the class Person. Th^ast step Step D finally 
deletes the attribute address from the class Person. 

SERF Template. The SERF transformation as given in Figure 2 allows flexi- 
bility, it is not generalizable like the pre-defined evolution primitives of an OODB 
system. Thus, such a transformation can not be applied to any application 
schema other than the one for which it was defined. For example, the inline 
transformation shown in Figure 2 is valid only for the given classes Person and 
Address. 
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// Add the required attributes to the Person class 



add 


attribute 


(Person , 


Street 


, String 


add 


attribute 


( Person , 


City, 


String , " 


add 


attribute 


(Person , 


State, 


String , 



// Get all the objects for the Person class 
define extents () as 
select c 
from Person c ; 

// Update all the objects 
for all obj in extents () : 

ob j .set (obj . Street , value Of (obj . address .Street) ) ; 
obj .set (obj . City, valueOf (obj . address . City) ) ; 
obj .set ( obj . State , valueOf (obj . address .State) ) 

// Delete the address attribute 

delete_attribute (Person, address) ; 



> Step A 
j Step B 

>- Step C 

J 

j" Step D 



Fig. 2. Inline Transformation Expressed in OQL with Embedded Evolution Primitives. 



□ 

□ 

SERF transformations are thus not usable in their current form as a mech- 
anism to add new schemPevolution operations under object model changes. To 
remove this limitation, SERF uses templates, a SERF transformation that has 
been encapsulated and generalized via the use of the ODMG Schema Reposi- 
tory, a name and a set of parameters. As an eJQmple, Figure 3 shows a template 
corresponding to the transformation in Figure 2. The section of the template 
marked Step E shows the steps required to achieve the effect of Step A in Fig- 
ure 2 in a general form. Step C is generalized in a similar fashion. Step B and 
Step D remain unchanged. Thus when this inline template shown in Figure H I 
is instantiated with the parameters Person and address it produces the SERF 
transformation in Figure 2. Hence, newly added schema evolution operations can 
be executed by a user similar to the system-provided schema evolution primitive. D 



Application: Schema Evolution Primitives for Aggregation Relation- 
ship. Now consider adding the aggregation construct [Boo94] into an object 
model that already supports the association construct. Aggregation is a semantic 
extension of an association and P'ovides an ownership constraint on an associa- 
tion; the UML representation of aggregation is shown in Fig ure 4. Th e evolution 
primitive for this can be formulated by providing ownership conetr tiints for the 
low-level schema evolution primitives already defined for an association. These 
semantically-extended aggregation primitives can be expressed using a SERF 
template. 

Figure 5 shows an example of the aggregation SERF template that cre- 
ates an aggregation relationship between two classes. Here we use the evolution 
primitive add-reference-attribute [CRH99] to first create a uni-directional 
relationship between the two classes. We assume that when a new construct 
is added, the database is updated with new storage data structures and the 
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begin template inline (className, ref AttrName ) 

{ 



refClass = element ( 

select a.attrType 

from MetaAttr ibute a 

where a.attrName = $refAttrName 

and a . classDef inedin = $className; ) 

define localAttr s ( cName ) as 
select c . localAttr Li St 
from MetaClass c 

where c .metaClassName = cName; 

// get all attributes in refAttrName and add to className 
for all attrs in localAttr s ( re f Class ) 

add_atomic_at tribute ( $className , attrs . attrName , 

attrs . at tr Type , attrs . att rValue } 




// get all the extent 
define extents (cName) as 
select c 
f rom cName c ; 



Step E 



// set: className .Attr = className . ref AttrName . Attr 
for all obj in extent s { $className ) : 

for all Attr in localAttr s ( ref Class ) 

ob j . se t { ob j . Attr , value Of ( ob j . refAttrName . Attr) ) ; 

delete_attribute ($className, $re f At trName ) ; 



end template 



Fig. 3. The Inline Template. 




Fig. 4. A Sample Schema Showing Ag- 
gregate Relationship. 



form-aggregation- relation ( Cs, r, 
Cd, default) 

{ 

add-reference-attribute- 

primitive 

(Cs, r, Cd, default); 
upgrade-to-aggregation ( Cd , 

r ); 

} 

Fig. 5. A Template For Creating an 
Aggregate Relationship Between Two 
Classes 



system dictionary is updated. Thus, we use the system dictionary function 
upgrade-to-aggregation to enforce aggregation semantics on an association 
relationship: we inform the OODB system to maintain the aggregation semantics 
for this relationship. Similarly we can write templates for deleting and modifying 
the aggregation relationship. 
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Utilizing Templates. Thus, SERF templates provide a mechanism for com- 
bining existing system-defined schema evolution primitives to provide lachem^ 
evolution operations for new constructs in the object model. These schema evo- 
lution operations for the new constructs can be collected into a template li- 
brary and can be utilized by the users of the OODB system in identical fashion 
to the currently provided system-defined schema evolution primitives. An imple- 
mentation of SERF, OQL-SERF, has been developed at Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute and has been demonstrated at SIGMOD [RCL+99]. 

3 Updating Existing Evolution Primitives - The Problem 

Conventionally, schema evolution primitives contain hard-coded constraints that 
parallel the invariants of the object model. These constraints must be satisfied in 
order to guarantee the consistency of the system. Changes in the object model, 
such as adding an association relationship construct, changes these invariants. 
To guarantee the consistency of a schema evolution system, all existing schema 
evolution primitives must be updated to refiect the changed invariants. This is 
an expensive process that may require extensive re-engineering of the affected 
software. 

For example, current OODB systems often do not differentiate between ref- 
erence attributes and literal atOibutes and hence the evolution primitives do 
not differentiate between them either. However, as we show in this section it is 
not sufficient to simply treat them as two separate entities and provide extra 
evolution support for them; we need to closely re-examine the existing evolu- 
tion primitives to determine how they are impacted. In this section we examine 
the consistency problems that can occur today in current OODB systems and 
in Section 4 we present a solution to the problem using the SERF framework. 
To highlight some of the consistency problems tha t oan J occur we augment the 
object model with association relationships. D 

In all of the scenarios that we have examined, when an object model is ex- 
tended, the core functionality of existing evolution primitives itself is unaffected. 
However, the constraints that need to be checked to determine when these prim- 
itives can be applied can be greatly changed. Consider for example the delete- 
class(Ci) evolution primitive [PS87]. This primitive can only be applied when 
the class is a leaf class (refer to Figure 6), i.e: 



sub{Ci) = 0 (1) 

However, while this is a necessary and sufficient constraint for deleting of the 
HomeAddress class specified in the schema depicted in Figure 7, it is no longer 
a sufficient stipulation for a schema that contains relationships as in Figure 8. 

For example, deleting the leaf class Address in the schema in Figure 8, a 
valid evolution operation, causes dangling references and hence compromises 
the consistency of the system by violating both the structural integrity (schema- 
level) and the referential integrity (object-level) of the system. The delete-class 
primitive must be re-implemented with the constraint that a class cannot be 
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boolean delete-class (Class c) 

{ 

if (c.subclasses().count() == 0 ) 

{ 

delete all objects of c 
destroy the class c 
return true; 

1 

else return false; 

) 

Fig. 6. Pseudo-Code for delete-class 
Primitive 




Fig. 7. An Example Schema Showing 
No Relationships 



deleted if it has other classes referring to it. Using the notation in 
could be expressed as: p. 



T0ile 2 tfls 



in — degree(Ci) = 0 (2) 

However, while the conditions in Equations 1 and 2 ensure the structural 
integrity of the schema, they still cannot ensure the referential integrity. Consider 
for example the schema shown in Figure 9. In this example, the class Person 
has a direct relationship wiili the class Address, while the class Home-Address is 
inherited from the class Address. The class Person and all its subclasses Student 
and Teaching-Assistant inherit the relationship to the class Address. However, 
when instantiating the class Person or any of its subclasses it is possible at the 
object level to instantiate a relationship with an object of the type Home-Address 
rather than an object of type Address. Thus, while the conditions in Equations 1 
and 2 ensure that delete-class (Home-Address) does not violate the structural 
integrity of the system, we could potentially violate the referential integrity of 
the system. 

To capture consistency violations at the object level, we thusi-defee a thi^ 
constraint for the delete-class primitive that must hold before the d^tion ora 
class can occur: 



Voi G extent{t) : obj — in — degree{oi) = 0 for t = type{Ci) (3) 

The constraints expressed in Equations 1, 2, and 3 together now ensure 
the consistency of the database both in terms of the structural as well as the 
referential integrity when the primitive delete-class is executed. 

Today, while most state-of the art OODB systems allow the use of reference 
attributes, the delete-class primitive in these systems only needs to satisfy one 
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Fig. 8. An Example Schema Showing 
Relationships 




i^eachi ngAssist^ 



Fig. 9. A Sample Schema Containing 
Relationships via Inheritance 



constraint, i.e., the class being considered for deletion must be a leaf class. From 
the example shown here it can be seen that this, even in current systems, can 
cause inconsistencies. The defete-ckss primitive is just one example and the same 
holds true for all of the other schema evolution primitives. 

In light of this analysis, we now present the set of invariants that guarantee 
the consistency of the object model in the presence of relationships. Table 1 
presents the invariants for the ODMG object model with relationships. 



Table 1. Invariants of the Model 



Axioms 


Description 


Rootedness 

Closure 

Pointedness 

Nativeness 

Inheritance 

Distinction 

Degree 


T — root V t G types(C), t G sub* (T) 

V t G types(C), super* (t) G types(C) t = root ) 

T = leaf sub(l- ) = % 

N(t) = The set of native (local) properties of type t 
H(t) = The set of inherited properties of type t 
c G C c is unique 

total in-degree (T-IN) / total out-degree (T-OUT) is an invariant 



4 Contracts: De-coupling the Constraints 

One of the major drawbacks of current schema evolution software is the tight 
coupling of the constraints, (the invariants) with the actual behavior of the evo- 
lution primitive. This tight coupling results in heavy costs when an update to the 
existing software becomes necessary. Thus, the second step to our approach is 
de-coupling the constraints from the actual implementation code of the schema 
evolution operations. To accomplish this we introduce the notion of contracts, 
a declarative mechanism for expressing the constraints within the SERF frame- 
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work. A SERF template with contracts is termed as a SERF Template Wrapper^. 
Changes to the invariants of the object model now merely result in the update 
of the declarative contracts associated with the evolution operations rather than 
the update of the actual system code. In this section we introduce contracts and 
show how the de-coupling of constraints can be achieved. 

Contracts provide a declarative description of the behavior of a template (or 
primitive) as well as a mechanism for expressing the constraints that must be 
satisfied prior to the execution of the acQal evolution primitive. Contracts are 
divided into two categories: pre-conditions and post-conditions. 

The constraints, termed pre-conditions, are placed prior to any body of tem- 
plate code (OQL statement including system-defined schema evolution prim- 
itive). The pre-conditions are separated from the actual OQL statements by 
means of the keyword requires and are expressed using the functions and nota- 
tion shown in Table 2. On the other hand, post-conditions, a set of contracts that 
appear after the body of the actual schema evolution operation at the end of the 
SERF template, specify the behavior of the primitives. These post-conditions 
are preceded by the keyword ensures and describe the exact changes that are 
made to the schema by the evolution operator, and hence its behavior. Figure 10 
shows the post-conditions for the delete-class primitive. 

Beyond de-coupling the constraints from the schema evolution primitives, 
the pre-conditions and post- conditions offer an additional advantage of behavior 
verification. Using a pre-execution verification process such as theorem proving 
we can disable the execution of schema evolution primitives that may either fail 
during execution or cause inconsistencies in the database. This can be a signifi- 
cant advantage for improving the execution performance of a schema evolution 
operation. 



Example: Updating Existing Primitives to Reflect Addition of Asso- 
ciation Relationship. Consider adding associations to the object model of 
an OODB system. An upgrade to the schema evolution facility requires new 
schema evolution primitives to handle the creation, modification, and deletion 
of uni-directional and/or bi-directional associations. This upgrade cannot be 
circumvented and hence new schema evolution primitives must be added to the 
system. However, all existing schema evolution operations must be updated to 
conform to the new set of invariants. For example, to delete a class prior to the 
existence of associations, the constraint that a class needed to be a leaf class 
was necessary to ensure that the resulting schema and database was consistent, 
i.e., the delete-class preserved the database consistency. With the addition of 
associations, this constraint alone is not sufficient. We now also need to ensure 
that the to-be-deleted class is not referred to by another class. Moreover, 
no objects in the database must refer to the objects of the class. So while 
the conditions that need to be enforced prior to the execution the schema evolu- 
tion operation have to be upgraded, the actual actions of the operations do not 
change. Hence the evolution primitive delete- class itself does not change. 



^ We use the terms template and wrapper interchangeably from here on. 
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Table 2. Notation for Axiomatization of Schema Changes 



Term 


Description 


types (C) 


The set of all types in the system 


s, t, T, ± 


Elements of types (C) 


super (t) 


The set of all direct supertypes of type t 


sub(t) 


The set of all direct subtypes of type t 


super* (t) 


The set of all direct and indirect supertypes of type t 


sub* (t) 


The set of all direct and indirect subtypes of type t 


in-paths (t) 


The set of all paths <c,r> referring to type t, i.e., all 
the types in the system that are referring to the type t 


in-degree(t) 


The count of all paths referring to type t, i.e., the num- 
ber of elements in in-paths (t) 


out-paths (t) 


The set of all paths <t,r> going out of type t, i.e., all 
the references that are made to other types by the type 
t 

The count of all paths going out of typet, i.e., the num- 
ber of elements in the set out-paths (t) 


out-degree(t) 


obj-in- degree ( Oi) 


The number of objects referring to the object Oi 


obj-out-degree(oi) 


The number of objects being referred to by the object 


n 


The set ofEU relations in the system 


N(t) 


The native (local) properties of type t 


H(t) 


The inherited properties of type t 



Figure 10 shows the modified constraints after the addition of an association 
relationship for the delete-class primitive as pre-conditions^. Thus, in this model 
it is easy to extend or modify the constraints without re-writing the code for 
the evolution primitive. While we could not completely eliminate the effort of 
evolving the schema evolution subsystem, we have demonstrated that we can 
reduce the update cost. 

□ □ 

5 An Example - Creating New Primitives with Contracts 

We now describe a complete example for writing new schema evolution primi- 
tives using SERF template wrappers for adding aggregation relationships. Here 
we show how the ability of SERF to compose new primitives as illustrated in 
Section 2 and the contracts shown in Section 4 can be combined to provide a so- 
lution. The delete-class primitive and its pre-conditions as given in Figure 10 
are no longer sufficient for handling the deletion of a class Ci that has an ag- 
gregation relationship with another class Cj. The delete-class primitive now 
needs to propagate the delete of an aggregator to all of the aggregated classes. 

^ The notation used here is a set-theoretic version of the contract language. 
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delete-class ( ) 

{ 

requires: 

Ci € C A 

ct(Q) € types(C) A 
sub{Ci) = 0 A 
in-degree{Ci) = 0 A 
y Oi G extent (t) 

obj-in-degree{oi) = 0 

template body here 

ensures: 

CiiC K 

i types(C) A 

V <Cx, € out-paths{Gi) 

(<Ci> ^ m-paths(Cx)) A 

V Ca; € superiCi) 

{C.isnbii)) □ 

} 



Fig. 10. Pre- and Post- Conditions for delete-Class Primitive in Contractual Form 

In Figure 11, we show a delete template that correctly propagates a delete 
request to the aggregated classes. In this template wrapper, we first downgrade 
the aggregation relationship to a referential relationship using the system pro- 
vided function downgrade-aggregation. The evolution primitive 
delete-reference-attribute deletes all the downgraded aggregation rela- 
tionships and the delete-class template then deletes all aggregated classes 
themselves^. The final step to delete the aggregator itself is accomplished by 
the last invocation of the delete- class template. In all of these cases we 
make use of the delete-class template rather than directly invoking the 
delete-class-primitive to utilize the contracts defined for the delete-class 
wrapper. 

6 Classification of Software Evolution Support 

In this section we summarize the software evolution support offered by our sys- 
tem in an effort to reduce the re-engineering costs. A schema evolution system 
must provide for any supported modeling construct: (1) primitives to evolve the 
basic construct; (2) consistency of the system under evolution; and (3) as a de- 
sired feature it may provide more complex evolution of the supported constructs. 

^ There is a possibility of failure of the delete-class template for an aggregated class 
as it is possible that the aggregated class participates in a relationship with some 
other class. However for simplicity we ignore this situation. 
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delete-aggregator { C'i ) 

{ requires: 

Ci G C A 

o-(Ci) G types(C) A 
sub{Ci) = 0 A 
in-degree{Ci) = 0 A 

V Oi G extent (t) 

obj-in-degree(oi) = 0 A 
self-agg-degree{Ci) = 0 

agg-List = select c.agg-paths from c in MetaClass where c.name 

= Ci 

for all X in agg-List 

downgrade-aggregation (X) ; 
delete-reference-attribute {Ci, X.refAttr)-, 
delete-class ( X. className) ; 

delete-class (C'i ) ; 

ensures: 

Ci ^ C A 
cr(Ci) ^ types(C) 

V <Ca;, ix> G out-paths{Ci) 

<Ci> ^ in-paths{Cx) A 

V <Ca:, Vx> G agg-paths{Ci) 

<Ci> ^ in-paths{Cx) A 

V Ca: G super{Ci) 

Ci ^ sub{Cx) A 

} 

Fig. 11. Template for Handling the Deletion of an Aggregator. 



When new modeling constructs are added to the system, the schema evolution 
facility must be evolved to satisfy at least the first two of the above listed fea- 
tures. These new additions to the object model fall in one of the two categories 
(1) a completely new modeling construct, such as an association relationship; 
and (2) an enhancement (constraint addition) on an existing modeling construct, 
such as an aggregation relationship when an association relationship is already 
supported by the existing facility. 

In the absence of a facility such as ours (SERF), the re-engineering costs for 
any category of change (as given above) is: 

C = 3 -I- 3n • p -I- 3n • c (4) 

where n is the total number of existing modeling constructs, p is the number 
of evolution primitives and c is the number of complex evolution primitives 
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supported for each modeling construct. We assume that the re-engineering cost 
for update is 3 units, 1 unit for physically updating the primitive and 2 units 
for testing the system. 

SERF Cost for New Construct. Using the SERF facility the cost of evolving 
the schema evolution facility when a completely new construct is added is given 
as: 



C = 3 + In • p + In • c (5) 

Here the cost of updating the existing set of basic and complex primitives is 
reduced by 2 units to indicate that only the declarative constraints need to be 
updated. The primitives or the schema evolution facility however do not need to 
be re-compiled. The initial cost of 3 units indicates that the basic primitives for 
the modeling construct need to be added to the schema evolution facility and 
tested. 

Thus, while the initial cost of adding new primitives remains the same, the 
SERF system provides a 3-fold savings for evolving a schema evolution facility 
when a completely new modeling construct is added. 

SERF Cost for a Constraint Addition. Using the SERF facility the cost 
of evolving the schema evolution facility when new constructs are a constraint 
update of existing constructs is given as: 



C = 1 -I- In • p -|- In • c (6) 

Here the cost of updating the existing set of basic and complex primitives is 
again reduced by 2 units to indicate that only the declarative constraints need to 
be updated. Moreover, the basic primitives for the construct can also be coded 
declaratively using SERF thereby reducing the cost of adding new primitives 
to 1 unit. Thus, the SERF system provides a 3-fold reduction for evolving the 
software of a schema evolution system when the new construct is a constraint 
enhancement of an existing construct. 



7 Related Woi jk — ^ I J I I III 

Schema Evolution. The goal of schema evolution research is to develop mech- 
anisms to change not only t he schejn a but also the underlying objects to have 
them conform to the modifi ed ooho ma. Most research and commercial systems 
today provide schema evolution in the form of a fixed set of evolution primitives 
[BKKK87,Inc93,ObJ93,Tec94,BMO+89,SZ86,LH90]. Breche [Bre96] and Lerner 
[Ler96] have investigated more complex schema evolution operations such as 
inline and merge] in our previous work we show how the SERF system can 
be used to express schema evolution operations in a flexible and customizable 
fashion [CJR98]. In this work, we have taken the next step and shown how SERF 
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can be utilized to provide a loosely-coupled architecture for the schema evolution 
facility in order to ease the software evolution process of the same in the event 
of object model changes. 

This set of schema evolution operations parallels t ir e m J)deling constructs 
supported by the object model. However, to the best of our knowledge no one 
has researched the impact of a changing object model on an existing schema 
evolution facility. In this work we look at the issue of extensibility of schema 
evolution facilities in the light of a changing object model. 

Extensible Systems. Hiirsch et al. [HS96] have proposed a framework that cap- 
tures the dependencv lbetwt^ n different subsystem s in a schema and code. When 
a change occurs this dependency framework is ujed to fJrmulat 4 proptgatioil 
patterns to maintain behavioral consistency. They use propagation patterns as 
a mechanism for maintaining programs. We propose here a similar approach. 
However, we utilize a declarative approach for specifying the constraints embed- 
ded within schema evolution primitive code. We utilize the notion of Contracts 
[Mey92] as first proposed by B. Meyer to specify the constraints in a declarative 
fashion. Formal verification [GSW95,ORS92,Bla98,GM93] techniques or more 
informal verification algorithms can be utilized to verify the contracts. 

8 Conclusion 

To summarize, in this paper we have presented a mechanism for reducing the 
time and cost of software evolution of a schema evolution facility in the light 
of object model changes. Our solution provides a mechanism (1) for specifying 
schema evolution operations and (2) for updating the constraints of the system- 
defined, hard-coded evolution primitives, without requiring additional coding or 
compilation. This system would not require the same update time and expense 
in the event of a change in the object model compared to the traditional cost in- 
volved in updating the tightly-coupled schema evolution facilities today. We also 
hypothesize that when the object model is augmented by a new construct, our 
framework can only be used to update the existing schema evolution primitives. 
New primitives for the evolution of the construct have to be added to the system 
in this case. However, in case the new construct is a semantic-extension of an ex- 
isting construct, SERF can be utilized to provide both the new schema evolution 
primitives for its evolution as well as for updating the existing primitives. 
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Abstract. In this paper we study the logical and computational prop- 
erties of schema evolution and versioning support in object-oriented 
databases. To this end, we present the formalisation of a general model 
for an object base with evolving schemata and define the semantics of 
the provided schema change operations. We will then sketch how the 
encoding of such a framework in a suitable Description Logic will al- 
low the introduction and solution of interesting reasoning tasks at global 
database and single schema version levels. | — | 

□ 

1 Introduction 

Schema evolution and versioning problems have been considered in the context 
of long-lived database applications, where stored data were considered worth sur- 
viving changes in the database schema [26]. According to the definitions given 
in a consensual glossary [21], a database supports schema evolution if it allows 
modifications of the schema witho jlTp!^ loss of extant data; furthermore, it sup- 
ports schema versioning if it allows the querying of all data by means of any 
schema version, according to the user or application preferences. With schema 
versioning, different schemata can be identified and selected by means of a suit- 
able “coordinate system”: symbopc!! labels are often used in design systems to 
this purpose, whereas proper time values are the elective choice for temporal 
applications [14,15]. For the sake of brevity, schema evolution can be considered 
as a special case of schema versioning where only the current schema version is 
maintained. 

In this paper, we present a formal approach, which has been introduced and 
analysed in [13], for the specification and management of schema versioning in 
the general framework of an object-oriented database, and discuss its logical and 
computational characteristics. The adoption of an object-oriented data model is 
the most common choice in the literature concerning schema evolution, though 
schema versioning in relational databases [11] has also been studied deeply. The 
approach is based on: 

— the definition of an extended object-oriented model supporting evolving 
schemata, provided with all the usually considered schema changes, whose 
semantics is formalised; 
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— the formulation of interesting reasoning tasks (e.g. concerning database con- 
sistency), in order to support the design and the management of an evolving 
schema; 

— an encoding, which has been proved correct, in a suitable Description Logic, 
which can then be used to solve the tasks defined for the schema versioning 
management. 

Within such a framework, the main problems competed with schema version- 
ing support will be formally characterised, both from a logical and computational 
viewpoint, leading to the enhancements listed in the following. 

— The complexity of schema changes becomes potentially unlimited: in addi- 
tion to the classical schema change primitives (a well-known comprehensive 
taxonomy can be found in [4]), our approach enables the definition of com- 
plex and articulated schema changes. 

— Techniques for consistency checking and classification can be automatically 
applied to any resulting schema. We consider different notions of [Jnsistency: 

• Global Consistency, related to the existence of a legal database (or single 
class) instance for the evolving schema; 

• Local Consistency, related to the existence of a legal database (or class) 
instance for a single schema version. 

— Classification tasks we define include the discovery of implicit inclusion / 
inheritance relationships between classes ([5]). Decidability and complexity 
results are available for the above mentioned tasks in our framework [13] and 
tools based on Description Logics can be used in practice. 

— The process of schema transformation can be formally checked. The pro- 
vided semantics of the various schema change operations makes it possible 
to reduce the correctness proof of complex sequences of schema changes to 
solvable reasoning tasks. 

However, our semantic approach has not thoroughly addressed the so-called 
change propagation problem yet, which concerns the effects of schema changes 
on the underlying data instances. In general, change propagatEh can be ac- 
complished by populating the new schema version with the results of queries 
involving extant data cour lehtetl tt> jH revious schema versions. Moreover, from a 
theoretical point of view, dealing with the presence of object identJEfers (OIDs, 
which correspond to real and conceptual objects in the “real world”) represents 
a non-trivial problem for the definition of such a query language, which, thus, 
must be very carefully designed. In Section 4, our proposal will be reviewed in 
the light of previous approaches concerning object languages EE3ling with OIDs 
(e.g. [1,19,20,10]), and directions for future developments will also be sketched. 

The paper is organised as follows. Section 2 introduces the syntax and the 
semantics of an object-oriented model for evolving schemata support. Section 3 
formally defines and exemplifies reasoning problems which are relevant for the 
design and the management of an evolving schema and analyses their computa- 
tional complexity. In particular. Section 3.1 mentions a provably correct encod- 
ing of the object-oriented model for evolving schemata into a Description Logic, 
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showing that theoretical and practical results from the Description Logic field 
can be applied in our framework. After a survey of the current status of the 
field, a critical discussion (Sec. 4) about the proposed approach will precede the 
conclusions (Sec. 5). 

□ 

2 The Data Model 

In this Section we summarise a general object-oriented model for evolving 
schemata which supports the taxonomy usually adipted for schema changes, 
as first proposed in [13]. To this end, we will first formally introduce the syntax 
and semantics for a schema (version) and for the supported schema changes, and 
then formulate some interesting reasoning problems and analyse their computa- 
tional properties. i-i 



2.1 Syntax and Semantics D 

The object-oriented model we propose allows for the representation of multiple 
schema versions. It is based on an expressive version of the “snapshot” - i.e., 
single-schema - object-oriented model introduced by [1] and further extended 
and elaborated in its relationships with Description Logics by [8,9]; in this paper 
we borrow the notation from [8] . The language embodies the features of the static 
parts of UML/OMT and ODMG and, therefore, it does not take into account 
those aspects related to the definition of methods. At the end of section 3.1 
suggestions will be given on how to extend even more the expressiveness of the 
data model, both at the level of the schema language for classes and types and 
at the level of the schema change language. 

The definition of an evolving schema S is based on a set of class and attribute 
names {Cg and As respectively) and includes a partially ordered set of schema 
versions. The initial schema version of S contains a set of class definitions having 
one of the following forms: 

Class C is-a C\, ... fih disjoint Cu+i, ■ ■ ■ ,Ck type-is T 
View-class C is-a Ci, ... ,Ch disjoint Cu+i, ■ ■ ■ ,Ck type-is T 

A class definition introduces just necessary conditions regarding the type of the 
class - this is the standard case in object-oriented data models - while views 
are defined by means of both necessary and sufficient conditions. The symbol T 
denotes a type expression built according to the following syntax: 

T^C I 

Union Ti, ... ,T^ End | (union type) 

Set-of [m,n] T | (set type) 

Record Ai:Ti, ... ,Afc:Tfe End (record type) 



where C G C5, Aj G A5, and [m,n] denotes an optional cardinality constraint. 
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A schema version in S is defined by the application of a sequence of schema 
changes to a preceding schema version. The schema change taxonomy is built by 
combining the model elements which are subject to change with the elementary 
modifications, add, drop and change, they undergo. In this paper only a basic 
set of elementary schema change operators will be introduced; it includes the 
standard ones found in the literature (e.g., [4]); however, it is not difficult to 
consider the complete set of operators with respect to the constructs of the data 
model: 

Add-attribute C, A, T End 
Drop-attribute C, A End 
Change-attr-name C, A, A’ End 
Change-attr-type C, A, T' End 
Add-class C, T End 
Drop-class C End 
Change-class-name C, C’ End 
Change-class-type C, T' End 
Add-is-a C. C” End 
Drop-is-a C, C' End 

In a framework supporting schema versioning, a mechanism for defining ver- 
sion coordinates is required. Such coordinates will be used to reference distinct 
schema versions which can then be employed as interfaces for querying extant 
data or modified by means of schema changes. We require that different schema 
versions have different version coordinates. At present, we omit the definition 
of a schema version coordinate mechanism and simply reference distinct schema 
versions by means of different subscripts. As a matter of fact, this approach is 
quite general in order to identify different versions. Any kind of versioning di- 
mension usually considered in the literature could actually be employed - such 
as transaction time, valid time and symbolic labels - provided that a suitable 
mapping between version coordinates and index values is defined. 

An evolving object-oriented schema is a tuple S — (C 5 , A 5 , 5Vq, Ad^), where: 

— Cs and A 5 are finite sets of class and attribute names, respectively; 

— 5Vo is the initial schema version, which includes class and view definitions 
for some C G Cs', 

— 5 is a set of modifications Ad^, where i,j denote a pair of version coordi- 
nates. Each modification is a finite sequence of elementary schema changes. 

The set Ms induces a partial order 5V over a finite and discrete set of 
schema versions with minimal element 5Vo. Hence 5 Vo precedes every other 
schema version and the schema version SVj represents the outcome of the ap- 
plication of Mij to 5Vi. S is called elementary if every Ad^ in Ms contains 
only one elementary modification, and every schema version SVi has at most 
one immediate predecessor. In the following we will consider only elementary 
evolving schemata. 

Let us now introduce the meaning of an evolving object-oriented schema S. 
Informally, the semantics is given by assigning to each schema version a possible 
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legal database state - i.e., a legal instance of the schema version - conforming 
to the constraints imposed by the sequence of schema changes starting from the 
initial schema version. 

Formally, an instance X of 5 is a tuple X ={0^ , , (Xq, . . . ,X„)), consisting 

of a finite set of object identifiers, a function fp- : i— > Vqi giving a valuQ 

to object identifiers, and a sequence of version instances X^, one for each schema 
version SVi in S. The set Vqt of values is defined by induction as the smallest 
set including the union of with all possible “sets” of values and with all 
possible “records” of values. Although the set Vqx is infinite, we consider for an 
instance X the finite set Vx of active values, which is the subset of V(pi formed 
by the union of and the set of values assigned by p^ ([8]). 

A version instance X^ =(7r^b consists of a total function tt^* : C 5 i— > 2*^ , 
giving the set of object identifiers in the extension of each class C S C$ for 
that version, and of a function (the interpretation function) mapping type 
expressions to sets of values, such that the following is satisfied: 



=7T^-(C') 

( Union Ti , ... ,Xfe End )^' = T^' U . . . U 

( Set-of [m,n] T)^' = {{\ vi, . . . ,Vk \^ \ m < k < n,Vj G T ^' , 
for j G ,fc}} 

( Record Ap.Ti, . . . ,Ah'.Th End)^’ = {|Ai : ui, . . . ,Ah'.Vh,... , Aj, : Ufe] | 

for some k > h, 

Vj e Xfbfor j € {!,... ,h}, 

Vj G Vox, for j G {h+l,... ,k}} 

where an open semantics for records is adopted (called *-interpretation in [1]) 
in order to give the right semantics to inheritance. In a set constructor if the 
minimum or the maximum cardinalities are not explicitly specified, they are 
assumed to be zero and infinite, respectively. 

A legal instance X of a schema S should satisfy the constraints imposed by 
the class definitions in the initial schema version and by the schema changes 
between schema versions. An instance X of a schema S is said to be legal if: 



— for each class definition in SVo 

Class C is- a Ci, ... ,Ch disjoint Ch+i, ■ ■ ■ ,Ck type-is X, it holds that: 

C^° C for each j G {1, . . . , h}, 

C^° n Cj” = 0 for each j G {h-\-l, ■ ■ ■ , k}, 

{ff{o) I o G 7r^»(C)} C T^o. 

— for each view definition in 5 Vq 

View-class C is-a C\, ... ,Ch disjoint Ch+i, ■ ■ ■ ,Ck type-is T, it holds that: 
C C^° for each j G {1, . . . , h}, 

C^° n = 0 for each j G {h + 1, . . . , k}, 

|p^(o) I o G 7r^»(C)} = 
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Table 1. Semantics of the schema changes. 



Add-attribute C, A, T 


(C) = (C) n{oGO^ |p^(o) = [..., A : u, .. .] 

A V G tA}, 

7T^’ (D) = TT^-J (D) for all D ^ C 


Drop-attribute C, A 


(C) = (C) n {o e 1 p^{o) = [. . . , A : u, . . .1}, 

7T^’ (D) = TT^-J (D) for all D ^ C 


Change-attr-name C, A, A' 


(C) r^{oGO^\ p^{o) = [..., A : u, ...]} = 
ttA (C) n {o € I p^(o) = [. . . , A' : u, . . .1}, 

7T^’ (D) = TT^-J (D) for all D ^ C 


Change-attr-type C, A, T' 


7r^-(C)n{oeO^|p^(o) = |... ,A : u,...]Au € = 

(C) n {o G 1 p^(o) = [..., A : u, . . .]}, 

7T^’ {D) = TT^-J {D) for all D ^ C 


Add-class C, T 


7r^-(C)=0, p^(7tA(C)) C tA-, 

7T^’ {D) = TT^-J {D) for all D ^ C 


Drop-class C 


TtA (C) = 0, 7T^’ [D) = TtA (D) for all D ^ C 


Change-class-name C, C 


TT^* (C) = (C'), 7T^‘ [D) = TtA' (D) for all D ^C,C 


Change-class- type C, T' 


ttA (C) = 7T^- (C) n {o G 1 p^(o) G }, 

TT^- (D) = 7 tA [D) for all D ^ C 


Add-is-a C, C' 


7rA(C) = 7T^-(C) nTr^’(C'), 
TT^- [D) = {D) for all D ^ C 


Drop-is-a C, C' 


7r^-(C) = 7r^^(C) n7rA'(C'), 

7T^’ {D) (D) for all D ^ C 



— for each schema change Aiij in Ai, the version instances 2i and satisfy 
the equations of the corresponding schema change type at the right hand 
side of Tab. 1. 



3 Using the Data Model 

According to the semantic definitions given in the previous section, several rea- 
soning problems can be introduced, in order to support the design and the man- 
agement of an evolving schema: 

a. Global/Local Schema Consistency: an evolving schema S is globally con- 
sistent if it admits a legal instance; a schema version SVi of S is locally 
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consistent if the evolving schema Sii~ obtained from S by reducing the set 
of modifications Msii to the linear sequence of schema changes in Af 5 which 
led to the version from 5Vo^ admits a legal instance. In the following, 
a global reasoning problem refers to S, while a local one refers to 

b. Global/Local Class Consistency: a class C is globally inconsistent if for every 

legal instance X of 5 and for every version SVi its extension is empty, i.e., 
Vi. 7 r^‘(C') = 0; a class C is locally inconsistent in the version if for 
every legal instance X of 5^^ its extension is empty, i.e., — 0. 

c. Global/Local Class Disjointness: two classes C, D are globally disjoint if for 

every legal instance X of 5 and for every version their extensions are 
disjoint, i.e., Vi. 7 r^’(C) n 7 t^‘(X>) = 0; two classes C,D are locally disjoint 
in the version SVi if for every legal instance X of their extensions are 
disjoint, i.e., fl = 0 . 

d. Global/Local Class Subsumption: a class D globally subsumes a class C if 

for every legal instance X of 5 and for every version the extension of C 
is included in the extension of D, i.e., Vi. C 7t^‘(D); a class D locally 

subsumes a class C in the version SVi if for every legal instance X of the 
extension of C is included in the extension of D, i.e., C 

e. Global/Local Class Equivalence: two classes C, D are globally/locally equiv- 
alent if C globally/locally subsumes D and viceversa. 

□ 

Please note that the classical subtyping problem - i.e., finding the explicit rep- 
resentation of the partial order induced on a set of type expressions by the 
containment between their extensions - is a special case of class subsumption, if 
we restrict our attention to view definitions. 

As to the change propagation task, which is one of the fundamental task 
addressed in the literature (see Sec. 4), it is usually dealt with by populating the 
classes in the new version with the result of queries over the previous version. 
The same applies for our framework: a language fn FTli p specification of views can 
be defined for specifying how to populate classes in a version from the previous 
data. Formally, we require a query language for expressing views providing a 
mechanism for explicit creation of object identifiers. At present, our approach 
includes one single data pool and a set of version instances which can be thought 
as views over the data pool. lElerefore we consider update as a schema augmenta- 
tion problem in the sense of [19], where the original logical schema is augmented 
and the new data may refer to the input data. The result of applying any view to 
a source data pool may involve OIDs from the source besides the new required 
OIDs to be created. The association between the source OIDs and the target 
ones should not be destroyed, and only the target data pool will be retained. In 
Section 4 an alternative approach will be disciBed. Of course, at this point the 
problem of global consistency of an evolving schema S becomes more complex, 
since it involves the additional constraints defined by the data conversions: an 
instance would therefore be legal if it satisfies not only the constraints of its the 
definition, but also the constraints specified by the views. Obviously, a schema 
S involving a schema change for which the corresponding semantics expressed 
by the equation in Tab. 1 and the associated data conversions are incompat- 
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Fig. 1. The Employee initial schema version in UML notation. 



ible would never admit a legal instance. In general, the introduction of data 
conversion views makes all the reasoning problems defined above more complex. 

We will try to explain the application of the reasoning problems through an 
example. Let us consider an evolving schema S describing the employees of a 
company. The schema includes an initial schema version SVq defined as follows: 

Class Employee type-is Union Manager, Secretary, Worker End : 

Class Manager is-a Employee disjoint Secretary, Worker ; 

Class Secretary is-a Employee disjoint Worker ; 

Class Worker is-a Employee; 

View-class Senior type-is Record has.staff: Set-of [2,n] Worker End : 
View-class Junior type-is Record has_staff: Set-of [0,1] Worker End : 
Class Executive disjoint Secretary, Worker; 

View-class Everybody type-is Union Senior, Junior End End : 

Figure 1 shows the UML-like representation induced by the initial schema 5Vo; 
note that classes with names prefixed by a slash represent the views. The evolving 
schema S includes a set of schema modifications Ms defined as follows: 

(.^oi) Add-is-a Secretary, Manager End : 

{M02) Add-is-a Everybody, Manager End : 

{M23) Add-is-a Everybody, Secretary End : 

(Ad 04) Add-is-a Executive, Employee End : 

{M45) Add-attribute Manager, IdNum, Number End : 

(Adse) Change-attr-type Manager, IdNum, Integer End : 

(Ade?) Change-attr-type Manager, IdNum, String End : 

(Ades) Drop-class Employee End : 



Let us analyse the effect of each schema change Ady by considering the schema 
version SVj it produces. 
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First of all, it can be noticed that in 5Vo the Junior and Senior classes 
are disjoint classes and that Everybody contains all the possible instances of the 
record type. In fact, Everybody is defined as the union of view classes which are 
complementary with respect to the record type: any possible record instance is 
the value of an object belonging either to Senior or Junior. 

Secretary is inconsistent in 5Vi since Secretary and Manager are disjoint: 
its extension is included in the Manager extension only if it is empty (for each 
version instance Xi, Secretary^'^ = 0). Therefore, Secretary is locally incon- 
sistent, as it is inconsistent in 5Vi but not in 5Vo. 

The schema version SV 3 is inconsistent because Secretary and Manager, 
which are both superclasses of Everybody, are disjoint and the intersection of 
their extensions is empty: no version instance X 3 exists such that Everybody^^ c 

0. It follows that S is locally inconsistent with respect to 5 V 3 and, thus, globally 
inconsistent (although is locally consistent wrt the other schema versions). 

In 5 V 4 , it can be derived that Executive is locally subsumed by Manager, 
since it is a subclass of Employee disjoint from Secretary and Worker (Manager, 
Secretary and Worker are a partition of Employee). 

The schema version 5 V 5 exemplifies a case of attribute inheritance. The 
attribute IdNum which has been added to the Manager class is inherited by the 
Executive class. This means that every legal instance of S should be such that 
every instance of Executive in iSVs has an attribute IdNum of type Number, 

1. e., Executive^*^ C {o | f^{o) = |. . . , IdNunQ u, . . .] A u € Number^®}. Of 
course, there is no restriction on the way classes are related via subsumption, and 
multiple inheritance is allowed as soon as it does not generate an inconsistency. 

The Change-attr-type elementary schema change allows for the modification 
of the type of an attribute with the proviso that the new type is not incompat- 
ible with the old one, like in In fact, the semantics of elementary schema 

changes as defined in Tab. 1 is based on the assumption that the updated view 
should coexist with the starting data, since we are in the context of update as 
schema augmentation. If an object changes its value, then its object identifier 
should change, too. Notice that, for this reason, Ade? leads to an inconsistent 
version if Number and String are defined to be non-empty disjoint classes. Since 
the only elementary change that can refer to new objects is Add-class , in order 
to specify a schema change involving a restructuring of the data and the cre- 
ation of new objects - like in the case of the change of the type of an attribute 
with an incompatible new type - a sequence of Drop-class and Add-class should 
be specified, together with a data conversion view specifying how the data is 
converted from one version to the other. 

The deletion of the class Employee in iSVg does not cause any inconsistency 
in the resulting schema version. In iSVg the Employee extension is empty and 
the former Employee subclasses continue to exist (with the constraint that their 
extensions are subsets of the extension of Employee in iSVg). Notice that, in a 
classical object model where the class hierarchy is explicitly based on a DAG, 
the deletion of a non-isolated class would require a restructuring of the DAG 
itself (e.g. to get rid of dangling edges). 
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3.1 Computational Properties of Reasoning 

In this Section we only summarise the main results on the computational cost 
of reasoning in the proposed framework. ^ ^ 

Theorem 1. Given an evolving sehemaS, the reasoningvroblems defined in the 
previous Section are all decidable in EXPTIME with alJ’SPACE lower bound. 
The reasoning problems can be reduced to corresponding satisfiability problems 
in the ACCQfl Description Logic. 

This has been proved in [13] by establishing a relationship between the pro- 
posed model for evolving schemata and the ACCQfl Description Logic; for a 
full account of ACCQfE, see, e.g., [7]. To this end, a correct and complete en- 
coding from an evolving |^ema into an ACCQfl knowledge base E has been 
provided, such that the reasoi Cmk problems mentioned in the previous section 
can be reduced to corresponding Description Logics satisfiability problems, for 
which extensive theories and well founded and efficient implemented systems ex- 
ist. In particular, the semantics of any applied schema change Mij G Ms (which 
gives rise to an inclusion dependency between database instances according to 
Tab. 1) is translated into a corresponding axiom to be added to the knowledge 
base (see [13]). The encoding is grounded on the fact that there is a provable cor- 
respondence between the models of the knowledge base and the legal instances 
of the evolving schema. 

Please note that the worst case complexity between PSPACE and EXPTIME 
does not imply bad practical computational behaviour in the real cases: in fact, 
a preliminary experimentation with the Description Logic system FaCT [18,17] 
shows that reasoning problems in realistic scenarios of evolving schemata are 
solved very efficiently. 

As a final remark, it should be noted that the high expressiveness of the 
Description Logic constructs can capture an extended version of the presented 
object-oriented model, at no extra cost with respect to the computational com- 
plexity, since the target Description Logic in which the problem is encoded does 
not change. This includes not only taxonomic relationships, but also arbitrary 
boolean constructs, inverse attributes, n-ary relationships, and a large class of 
integrity constraints expressed by means of ACCQfE inclusion dependencies [8]. 
The last point suggests that axioms modeling schema changes can be freely com- 
bined in order to transform a schema in a new one. Some combination can be 
defined at database level by introducing new non-elementary primitives. 



4 Comparison with Other Approaches 

The problems of schema evolution and schema versioning support have been ex- 
tensively studied in relational and object-oriented database papers: [26] provides 
an excellent survey on the main issues concerned. The introduction of schema 
change facilities in a system involves the solution of two fundamental problems: 
the semantics of change, which refers to the effects of the change on the schema 
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itself, and the change propagation, which refers to the effects on the underlying 
data instances. The former problem involves the checking and maintenance_pf 
schema consistency after changes, whereas the latter involves the coiiaistenc 5 H)f 
extant data with the modified schema. 



In the object-oriented field (see [27,11] for the relational case), two main 
approaches were followed to ensure consistency in pursuing the “semantics of 
change” problem. The first approach is based on the adoption of invariants and 
rules, and has been used, for instance, in the ORION [4] and O 2 [12] systems. 
The second approach, which was proposed in [25], is based on the introduction 
of axioms. In the former approach, the invariants define the consistency of a 
schema, and definite rules must be followed to maintain the invariants satisfied 
after each schema change. Invariants and rules are strictly dependent on the 
underlying object model, as they refer to specific model elements. In the lat- 
ter approach, a sound and complete set of axioms (provided with an inference 
mechanism) formalises the dynamic schema evolution, which is the actual man- 
agement of schema changes in a system in operation. The approach is general 
enough to capture the behaviour of several different sy!jt|m| a]jid,|thus, is useful 
for their comparison in a unified framework. The cornpliance of the available 
primitive schema changes with the axioms automatically ensures schema consis- 
tency, without need for explicit checking, as incorrect schema versions cannot 
actually be generated. □ 

For the “change propagation” problem, several solutions have been proposed 
and implemented in real systems [4,12,23,24]. In all cases, simple default mech- 
anisms can be used or user-supplied^onversion functions must be defined for 
non-trivial extant object updates. 

As far as complex schema changes are concerned, [22] considered sequences of 
schema change primitives to make up high-level useful changes, solving the prop- 
agation to objects problem with simple schema integration techniques. However, 
with this approach, the consistency of the resulting database is not guaranteed 
nor checked. In [6], high-level primitives are defined as well-ordered sets of prim- 
itive schema changes. Consistency of the resulting schema is ensured by the use 
of invariants’ preserving elementary ste^ and by ad-hoc constraints imposed on 
their application order. In other worfef consistency preservation is dei|^dent 
on an accurate design of high-level schema changes and, thus, still relies on the 
database designer/administrator’s skills. 

In this paper we have introduced an approach to schema versioning which 
considers a (conceptual) schema change as a (logical) schema augmentation, 
in the sense of [19]. In fact, the sequence of schema versions can be seen as 
an increasing set of constraints, as defined in Tab. 1; every elementary schema 
change introduces new constraints over a vocabulary augmented by the classes 
for the new version. An update of the schema is also reflected by the introduction 
of materialised views at the level of the data which specify how to populate the 
classes of the new version from the data of the previous version. Formally, in 
our approach the materialised views coexist together with the base data in the 
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same pool of data. In some sense, there is no proper evolution of the objects 
themselves, since the emphasis is given to the evolution of the schema. 

More complex is the case when it is needed that a particular object maintains 
its identity over different version - i.e., the object evolves by varying its structural 
properties - and it is requested to have an overview of its evolution over the 
various versions. This is the case when a query - possibly over more than one 
conceptual schema - requires an answer about an object iromim ore than one 
version. 

In this case an explicit treatment of the partial order over the schema ver- 
sions induced by the schema changes is required at the level of the semantics. 
Formally, this partial order defines some sort of “temporal fl^ucture” which leads 
us to consider the evolving data as a (formal) temporal database with a tempo- 
rally extended conceptual data model [16,3,2]. With such an approach, different 
formal “timestamps” can be associated with different schema versions: all the 
objects connected with a schema version are assigned the same timestamp, such 
that each data pool represents a homogeneous state (snapshot) in the database 
evolution along the formal time axis^. Objects belonging to different versions 
can be distingushed by means of the object’s OID and the timestamp. 

In such a framework, the (materialised) views expressing the data conver- 
sions can be expressed as temporal queries. In some sense, we can say that 
such a query language operates in a schema translation fashion[10] instead of a 
schema augmentation, where new data are presumed to be independent of the 
source data and an explicit mapping between them has to be maintained. Mul- 
tischema queries can be seen as temporal queries involving in their formulation 
distinct (formal) timestamps. Moreover, in case (bi)temporal schema version- 
ing is adopted, this “formal” temporal dimension has also interesting and non- 
trivial connections, which deserve further investigation, with the “real” temporal 
dimension (s) used for versioning. 

Finally, the main application purpose of schema versioning is traditionally 
considered the reuse of legacy applications. Programs which were written and 
compiled in accordance to a schema version are expected to still work even 
if the schema has been changed to SVj and the extant data have been changed 
accordingly: in a system supporting schema versioning, it would be sufficient to 
use the past schema version SVi to execute the application. In order to ensure 
full compatibility of current data with any past schema version (and applica- 
tions using them), we have to introduce and enforce the notion of monotonicity. 
The schema modification M.ij producing the schema version SVj from is 
monotonic if the following inclusion relationship holds: 

Ij where xl = {Ik | Tfc is a le gal version instance for 5Vfc} 

Notice that not all the considered schema changes are monotonic: for example, 
the modification Change-attr-type C,A,T ' is monotonic if and only if the new 
attribute type T ' is a subtype of the previous A type. Furthermore, notice that, 

^ This case corresponds to the multi-pool solution for temporal schema versioning of 
snapshot data in the [11] taxonomy. 
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although a monotonic schema change implies a “reduction” in the current set of 
possible legal instances, the monotonicity constraint is not too restrictive in prac- 
tice, as also useful “capacity-augmenting” changes can be considered monotonic: 
Add-class and Add-attribute (owing to the open record semantics) formally are. 
If all the schema changes in a sequence of modifications (e.g. Msn which led 
from 5 Vo to 5Vi) are monotonic, the definition ensures that any legal instance 
of 5 Vi was also a legal instance of 5 Vo- Therefore, any legacy query written 
for the schema 5Vo can still be run on the current database instance connected 
with SVi, producing the same results as when 5 Vo was the current schema ver- 
sion. In case the sequence also contains non-monotonic changes, legacy queries 
are not ensured to still 100% properly work (of course they do if they do not 
involve the schema portion which underwent the non-monotonic change). The 
interesting issues connected with the monotonicity property and its enforcement 
will deserve a thorough investigation in our future research. 



5 Conclusions and Future Developments 

This paper deals with the support of database schema evolution and versioning 
by presenting and discussing a general framework based on a semantic approach, 
where the notion of change isfs^n as schema augmentation. As a consequence, 
we were able to define interesting reasoning tasks, to prove their computational 
complexity, and to reduce them to a reasoning problem in Description Logics for 
which inference tools do exist. 

We are currently working to extend the framework presented in this paper to 
include a (simple) view language for data conversion in the schema augmentation 
context [19], for which the evaluation, consistency, and containment problems 
(under the constraints given by the evolving schema) could still be proved de- 
cidable. Once this view language is available, it would be possible to use it also 
for accessing the data through the scheiEilversions, in the case when the schema 
evolves but a single database is maintained. Legacy applications could reuse the 
same query formulation related to a version of the schema different from the 
one modelling the actual data. This approach would also allow for multi-schema 
queries. In the database literature, the potentialities of queries involving multiple 
schema versions have been considered to a limited extent so far. For instance, 
relational queries [26] are usually solved with the help of a constructed schema, 
simply consisting of the union (or intersection) of all the attributes contained 
in the schema versions involved. Simple conversion functions are used to adapt 
data, stored according to a schema, to the constructed schema. On the other 
hand, this approach could be used as a basis for allowing the reformulation of 
multi-schema query answering as a view-based query processing problem, where 
powerful reasoning techniques on the query and the schemata can be deployed. 
In this way, complex relationships between extant data connected to different 
schema versions could be taken into account and sophisticated mechanisms could 
be used to combine them to construct the query answer in a provably correct 
way. 
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Further work will also be devoted to study the extensions/modifications of 

the proposed framework concerning the issues sketched in the previous Section. 
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Abstract. The current research attempts to model a technique for man- 
aging conflicts within an integrated database. An integrated database 
being a database whose schema is an integration of several external 
database schemas, independent of each other. The independence of the 
systems allows conflicting values to be entered into the same data ob- 
jects. For example, one system may hold the value of female for a specific 
data object where as another may hold male. The conflict is only discov- 
ered when the data objects are brought to the integrated database, and 
then there is need to resolve the conflict. 

A technique to manage conflicts is developed based on version manage- 
ment, used in temporal databases, and the log-file approach used in more 
conventional technologies. The model combines temporal database tools 
with distributed database management tools. Thus it obtains greater 
flexibility than existing replication and log-file techniques and is more 
economic in record volume than the temporal approach. 

□ 



1 Introduction 

□XI 

The architecture of distributed databases and the need for replicating data in 
the “Update Anywhere” architecture have made the appearance of data con- 
flicts across databases inevitable [11]. This actually defeats the object of the 
database — to reduce conflicts within the organization. Because of this prob- 
lem, conflict resolution mechanisms have been developed parallel to the update 
anywhere architecture [4,6,2]. The conflict resolution mechanisms are supposed 
to assure that the databases are free of internal contradictions, and that there is 
no recollection within them of conflicting data-sets that have been successfully 
resolved. The only way to trace conflicts is by using the recovery mechanisms 
that are based on checkpoints and rollback. 

The result is that it is not possible to promptly retrieve data relating to 
situations at which conflicts occurred, as it is necessary to execute a preliminary 
rollback procedure. Even when a rollback is performed it is only possible to go 
back to a certain point of time, but not to examine data relating to sequence of 
time or a sequence of conflicts. 
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The current research suggests a model for conflict management. The proposed 
solution does not bury the conflict in the recovery mechanisms of a DBMS but 
keeps the conflict within the current data of the database. This mo(J^ allows 
retrieval of data in light of different conflicts. The conflict management model is 
based on, but not identical to, the temporal oriented management of data Uls^^ 
[12,17], which is adequate for dealing with a history of changes within a database. 

The need to manage conflicts, and not only resolve them, exists in a variety of 
environments that include, among others, data management systems for clinical 
trials in the new drug application (NDA) process [14]. These systems are subject 
to strict audit oversight, described in the guidelines of the drug approval agencies 
(FDA in the United States and EUDRA in Europe [5,9,7]). In addition, these 
systems process thousands of records relating to the outcome of clinical trials. 
The data come from various separate systems, which can be described not only 
as distributed systems, but also as diverse systems where the data schemes of 
the different databases are not easily integrated. Moreover, even iffifl iigh the 
independence of the systems, it does not exempt them from the need to be free 
of conflicts and at the same time keep the original source records that caused 
the conflicts. 

The characteristics of information systems used in the pharmaceutical re- 
search fields will lead, without doubt, to the development of solutions which are 
based on the use of a conflict dedicated log file [16]. 

The research examines and compares the log-file approach with the temporal 
database management approach. 

2 The Problem 

Environments that collect data from a variety of external systems are always 
subject to various conflicts in the integrated database created. The integrated 
database’s data schema is an integration of several external database schemas, 
which are independent of each other. The independence of the systems allows 
the entering conflicting values to the same data objects. For example, one system 
can enter the value of female to a specific data object, whereas another system 
can enter male. The conflict is only discovered when the data objects are brought 
from the external systems to the integrated database, and then there is need to 
resolve the conflict. 

The need to manage conflicts, and not only resolving them exists in many 
environments, among which is the new drug application (NDA) process. Before a 
company can introduce a new drug to a certain country, the local drug regulating 
authority must approve it. The NDA process is long and can take many years. 
During the process a vast amount of data is produced, and until currently has 
mainly been recorded on paper. Studebaker [14] describes the use of computers 
in the NDA process till 1992. The main conclusion is that computers are not 
used enough. The main uses of computers are to store the Case Report Forms 
(CRF) on electronic storage (by scanning) or to analyze the data, which are 
copied from the CRFs to the computer system. To our knowledge, the situation 
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□ 

has not changed much in recent past years. The regulatory organizations have 
realized the fact that there is need to use computerized systems for the NDA 
process, and that they even have quite a few advantages. 

The FDA released a first draft guidance for the use of computers in clinical 
trials in 1997 [9], but still has not published the final ruling yet. In the ICH 
Guideline [7] there is a short reference to computerized data. They state that 
data must be reliable and that manipulated data must be comparable to its orig- 
inal data, this includes data imported from external systems. The acceptance of 
clinical trial outcomes, processed with the aid of computers for an NDA, depends 
highly on the compliance with the strict safety and reliability standards. When 
using electronic records for the entry of case CRFs, they are considered source 
records and the original values must be maintained within the data available for 
the final audit. The guidelines do not refer to conflicts and conflict resolution at 
all. There are only statements that data must be correct, and the various guide- 
lines impose the use of audit trails within systems used for the trial. Although 
it is possible to satisfy the regulations by the use of a log-file (audit trail) and 
replication technologies, these solutions are very rigid, especially when retrieving 
data. 

During the audit at the end of a trial, the auditors will want to see the 
whole evolution of various data objects, which with the existing technologies is a 
very rigorous task. The TB model gains much greater flexibility and additional 
features, which do not exist in other solutions. 

□ 

3 Background Review 

3.1 Distributed Data Ma?i3gement and Replication 

In order to increase availability and concurrency of data in distributed data 
environments there is a need for data replication [4]. There are two major mech- 
anisms for data replication: Multi-Master Replication and Snapshot Replication. 
The two mechanisms are also combined in hybrid configurations to meet a variety 
of needs [11]. Multi-master replication supports full table peer-to-peer replica- 
tion, allowing master tables at all sites to be updated. Changes applied to any 
master table are propagated and applied directly to all other master tables, even 
in the event of a failure at a single master site. In snapshot replication updateable 
snapshots, which have smaller content than master tables, are updated without 
connection to what is going on in the underlying database and then propagated 
and applied to snapshot masters. Snapshots are refreshed from the master at 
time-based intervals or on demand. Any changes to the master table, since the 
last refresh, are then propagated and applied to the snapshot. 

In order to maintain the concurrency of replicas at the various sites, many 
mechanisms have been developed. These include multi- version locking mecha- 
nisms such as the two-phase locking mechanism (2PL), optimistic and pessimistic 
concurrency control protocols and timestamp-ordering protocols [2,4,6]. 

It is not possible to assure locks at all sites, as some sites may be disconnected 
because of network failure or for other reasons. Because of this, it is not possible 
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to avoid conflicts in distributed systems based solely on replication methods and 
therefore they are combined with conflict resolution mechanisms. 

Lock based protocols resolve conflicts, or at least prevent them, using trans- 
action blocking or transaction abort. Transactions are blocked when requesting 
a data item in use by another transaction and depending on their priorities [6] . 
Timestamp ordering protocols use the transaction’s timestamp to resolve con- 
flicts; the transaction with a higher timestamp is awarded the block. Optimistic 
concurrency control uses the commit time to validate the transaction either by 
checking the data against the committed transaction, or checking data against 
existing running transactions. 

To summarize this section it is worth mentioning that whatever replication 
method or concurrency control mechanism is chosen, conflicts are always in- 
evitable, and the less synchronization there is between systems the greater the 
number of conflicts that occur. 

3.2 Conflict and Conflict Resolutions ^ 

In distributed systems, and even in client-server systems, conflicts are great ob- 
stacles for the ongoing integrity of data within a database. Various types of 
operations can cause the conflicts; these go from simple typos to problems of 
replicating and synchronizing remote systems. Ensuring convergence in asyn- 
chronous replication environments is critical for nearly every application and is 
difficult on a large-scale basis [7]. But what happens if the same data object, e.g., 
the same column in the same row, is updated at two sites at the same time? This 
is known as an update conflict. To ensure convergence, update conflicts must be 
detected and resolved so that the data object has the same value at every site. 
Alternatively, update conflicts may be avoided by using the ownership limiting 
protocols described above. 

Another type of conflict is a logical data conflict, where two or more data 
objects contradict each other. For example an electronic patient record (EPR) 
may have the blood type of a patient is A-I-, but in the request from blood bank 
a type B- blood transfusion is requested. These types of conflicts may be hard to 
detect and to resolve, as the conflict depends on the subject of the information 
systems involved. In order to minimize the occurrence of logical data conflicts, 
the information systems have to use specific logical checks integrated into the 
systems. The checks can be performed at the interface level or the database level. 
Though the problem of two users entering conflicting data from two different 
sites at the same time, or even at different times in asynchronous systems still 
exists. The resolution of these conflicts is not easy either, as it is not possible to 
know which data is the correct data. In the previous example, it could be that 
the EPR contains the wrong blood type (the patient is actually B- or another 
different blood type, such as AB-, A-, 0-I-, etc.), or that a mistaken blood type 
was ordered from the blood bank (in this case, a very serious mistake) . 

In the model presented it is possible to manage all possible resolutions at the 
same time, until the true solution is decided upon. This makes it possible to run 
medical tools on the existing data, although there is an unresolved conflict. 
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Fig. 1. Asynchronous Replication: Site B and C try to update site A with conflicting 
values. 



The two types of conflicts occur as follows and are illustrated in Figure 1: 

— At first all three sites have a record with held values ABC. 

— Site B changes the record to A B Y and site C changes its local record to X 
B C. 

— The two records are replicated to site A. 

— The values from site B arrive at site A and as the old record at site B is 
identical to the record at site A, the replication is successful. 

— The values from site C arrive at site A and as the old record at site C is now 
different from the record at site A (A B C against B C Y), a conflict arises 
and the replication fails. This is an update conflict. 

If a mechanism exists that the procedure described in case 1 does succeed and 
the result is that the record at site A now reads X B Y, a logical data conflict 
may still arise. If, for example, the values X and Y cause a logical conflict (X 
= Blood type A+, Y = Blood type B-). It is important to state that for each 
conflict there may be a number of possible solutions. With all existing methods 
for conflict resolution there is no recollection of any of the alternative solutions 
after a conflict is resolved. Moreover, it is not possible to return to the point of 
time of a conflict and choose an alternative to theSiitial resolution and review 
the following data in light of the change. All this is possible in with the TB 
model. 

3.3 The “Log File” Approach 

In the FDA draft guidance [9] and the ICH guidelines for GCP [7] there is 
reference to the audit trail, or log-file. The log-file must record all changes to 
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the database, which record was changed, what field was changed, from what, 
to what, when and who performed the transaction. Auditing database data has 
generally meant keeping a separate record, similar to the one described above, 
or audit trail of selected changes made to the database [16]. For example, Oracle 
provides the capability to audit user, action, and date for access to selected 
object types but requires a user to write triggers to record changes to data values. 
While this straightforward mechanism does accomplish the task, its use for large 
and complex databases rapidly generates huge volumes of data that require 
sophisticated searching to identify particular changes of interest. A simple audit 
log of database changes is practical only if one hopes that it will never be needed. 
Audit logs are routinely needed in the pharmaceutical industry and will soo n bB 
a common requirement for other industries subject to regulatory oversight, such 
as software development processes subject to ISO validation. Searching through 
a huge audit log is not a reasonable way to answer an auditor’s questions about 
the history of an object that may contain, or be associated with, hundreds of 
component objects. 

The HP laboratory database solution described in [16] takes the audit trail 
slightly further by implementing it in an object oriented environment. The HP 
system keeps old data objects in such a way that they are easily retrieved. 
Although the system has a specific solution for the problem in hand, it is still 
only possible to create a single audit path and is not useful in the most common 
DBMS, the RDBMS. 

3.4 Temporal Databases ^ 

As mentioned before, a temporal database can be seen as the extreme case of 
concurrency control where all old versions of data objects are kept [4]. There are 
various methods of maintaining temporal databases. Some models use a time 
instance added to each tuple to identify the version of the data object; others 
use intervals and even triple notations P|. In a temporal database, current data 
and old data are managed perfectly symmetrically [13]. Although it is possible 
to add time-related fields to records in a standard relational database, it is 
very difficult to manage the temporal data effectively. As mentioned before, a 
great deal of temporal data have models and va.rin lul llflri\*rl I query languages. 
When giving a general description of a temporal database, the temporal cube is 
presented (Figure 2). 

The temporal cube replaces the standard relation with a temporal oriented 
relation. The cube is defined as the collection of all tables that relate to all points 
of time. The definition of time depends on the application and can be either 
transaction time or valid time [3,4,8,12,13]. The cube allows the accumulation of 
temporal oriented data for each data object. The data values are never replaced 
or deleted, data updates are expressed by the recording of a new value to the 
table that belongs to the time of the update. The value will then appear in all 
future tables that belong to the future times, until a new value is entered. It is 
clear that the cube model, in its simple form, has many duplicate values, though 
there are many temporal models that reduce the volume of that data. In order to 
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Ob isets 




Fig. 2. The Temporal Cube: standard data object with the additional time dimension. 



reduce the volume of data in the temporal data model it is possible to distinguish 
between constant attributes and variable attributes in a record. Constant values 
never change once entered, such as date of birth or sex, and therefore may be 
recorded only once. Variable attributes may change over time and therefore need 
to be treated differently. An interesting state is when a variable attribute ceases 
to exist in the database, the attribute is assigned a NULL in all future tables. 
When discussing temporal operations, the following operations are recognized; 
Time selection is the operation of choosing a vertical slice of the time cube. Time 
selection takes all the tables between two points in time. ’Some when’ selection 
takes any data objects that satisfy the query anywhere in the data cube. By 
the use of ’Every when’ selection, data objects are chosen so that they satisfy 
a query at all time points in the data cube. Temporal projection is virtually 
the same as a projection in an ordinary RDMS, only with the addition of the 
temporal dimension. The additional dimension does make the operation far more 
complicated. Finally there is the temporal join, which tsi vd t again similar to 
an ordinary join, with the difference of the possibility of joining various time 
dimensions and give the option of comparing multiple time slices in one join. 

In temporal and real-time databases there are the similar problems of con- 
flicts and concurrency control. The same concurrency control mechanisms are 
used as with replication techniques, i.e. lock based methods, optimistic methods 
and timestamp ordering protocols [3,12]. A possible solution for conflict reso- 
lution is to create a new time slice for each conflict resolution in a temporal 
database, though this becomes very costly in data volume, as the whole data 
schema is duplicated. 



3.5 Temporal Versioning 

Many applications require databases that support both temporal data and ver- 
sion management. However most of proposed temporal database models support 
neither alternative versions nor schema versioning and version management do 
not have time aspects support. Schema versioning as used in standard temporal 
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database models is broken to schema evolution and schema versioning [8]. The 
definitions, in the latest consensus glossary, for these are: 

— Schema Evolution: A database system supports schema evolution if it per- 
mits modification of the database schema without loss of data. 

— Schema Versioning: A database accommodates schema version if it allows 
the querying of all data, both retrospectively and prospectively. 

From this it is understood that if a database supports schema evolution, it 
does not necessary allow the use of the old data schema. In Lii et al. [10] a 
difference between data versioning and schema versioning is established. They 
introduce a new data concept “temporal versioning”, which provides a uniform 
way of understanding temporal data and versions. They present a data model 
called temporal versioning model (TVM), which incorporates temporal version- 
ing semantics of the real world into the object-oriented database model. Their 
model supports multiple dimensional time to overcome the limitation of existing 
temporal database models that support one valid time attribute and one valid 
transaction time only. A temporal version can be accessed by its time informa- 
tion, or its identifier or values of properties. A change in the values of a data 
object creates a new data version. Within a schema there may be data multiple 
versions. In addition a change to the schema creates a new schema version. By 
definition each schema may have many versions. A new version with its own 
life span is created after each update. Each object (instance of class) may have 
many versions and each version has its own life span. If more than one version 
of an object is valid at a certain time, these versions may be distinguished by 
version- identifiers. The fact that a temporal version can be accessed by its time 
information, or its identifier or values of properties, helps to overcome the limi- 
tations of accessing temporal data only by its time information or by its version 
identifier. 



4 The Temporal Branching Method 

The temporal branching model extends the traditional relational data schema 
by giving the schema additional dimensions similar to temporal databases. In 
addition the TBM introduces a set of components supporting the detection and 
handling of conflicts. By the addition of these components it is possible to man- 
age and hold parallel resolutions of data conflicts and keep various versions of 
data objects. In this section the components and the behavior of the Temporal 
Branching (TB) model are described, relating both to the components in the 
database and to the principles of managing data. The section about the model’s 
behavior describes the behavior during routine running of the database, and the 
instances that a conflict is discovered The model can be implemented in any 
commercial relational database without the need for the addition of components 
to DBMS. 
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4.1 Additional Dimensions: Resolutions and Versions 

Two dimensions are added to every data object in the database: the resolution 
dimension and the version dimension. In order to siQport these two dimensions 
each record has two added fields: the resolution number and version number 
fields. Every time a conflict is detected, it may be resolved with more than 
one solution, creating a new branch for each resolution along the resolution 
dimension. A set of data objects, each with one resolution, can be mutually 
defined as a version. When a version is set, there may not be any duplicate data 
objects by definition. In Figure 3 it is possible to see a conceptual overview of the 
TB model. On the uppermost level we have the base version, version 0, where 
all data objects have only a single resolution. 
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Fig. 3. A conceptual overview of the TB model. Resolutions are grouped to versions. 
Ungrouped resolutions are displayed together with the version in which the conflicts 
occurred. 



At some point a conflict is detected (cl) and multiple resolutions are cre- 
ated, bl and b2 (obviously it is possible to define more resolutions). Here by we 
have created new resolution dimensions for the data object b, these dimensions 
are marked with numbers, resolutions 1 and 2. The data objects may now be 
collected and set in new version, creating versions 1 and 2. Version 1 consists 
of resolution 1 from conflict cl and version 2 is constructed from resolution 2 
from conflict cl. It is obviously possible to create other versions with other com- 
binations of resolutions, but this may be avoided, as other combinations may 
be meaningless to the application of the database. The version have a mapping 
between them, in this case version 0 will be the parent of versions 1 and 2. It is 
important to note that not all data objects are duplicated to the new versions. 
Data objects that were not involved in the conflicts that occurred between the 
versions (for example Cl that occurred between version 0 and version 1) are 
inherited from the parent version via the version tree. 
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4.2 The Model’s Components 

The model has the following physical components: Temporal log file, Record 
status field, Reference tables. Version checkpoints and Sub- version checkpoints. 

Temporal Log File. In order keep track of all the changes the model uses a 
temporal log file, which is similar to the standard log file used in most databases. 
The log file consists of the following fields: Table Identifier, Record Identifier (the 
primary key, which is defined as a Sequence Number, unique within a table). 
Field Identifier, Old Value (optional, but recommended for enhanced control). 
New Value, Timestamp, User Identifier. It is possible for control reasons to use 
the reference tables in order to refer to the different database access permissions 
of a specific user. 

The Record Status Field is added to every record. The status field is a Boolean 
field to avoid physical deletion of records, and is used to represent a logical 
deletion. The field denotes if a field is deleted or not. This is in addition to the 
dimension fields. 

The Reference Tables will refer to the version code relevant to the data object. 
The reference table contains the following fields: Category Code (Optional), 
Category Item Code, Description of the Item, and Version identifier. The version 
identifier is part of the unique key of the referenced table. 

Version Checkpoint (VCP) is the last point of time that is conflict free, before the 
declaration of a new branch. This means the last sub-VCP before the declaration. 

Sub-version Checkpoint is a point in time that is conflict free and is marked as 
a label in the log file. The time interval that a sub-VCP is marked is adjustable 
to any length of time. 

4.3 The Model’s Behavior 

The model recognizes two situations of operation: routine operation and conflict 
discovery. The model acts differently in both situations. It is possible to imple- 
ment the behavior with the use of standard SQL statements (ANSI-SQL or any 
other compatible dialect of the different vendors), and there is no need for the 
development of customized operators. The use of stored procedures and triggers 
is particularly efficient here. 

Routine Behavior. For the routine running of the model some simple proce- 
dures have been developed. The procedures are easily implemented using triggers 
and stored procedures in a relational database. The model works in a similar 
manner to standard DBMS where the transaction is written to a log prior to 
being committed to the database. This is in addition to the process of routinely 
adding checkpoints at any time that there are no locks, and in a fixed time 
interval. 
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I. Writing to the Temporal Log File 

Each transaction is written in a temporal log-file and only later written to the 
database itself. A ’before insert’ trigger triggers the write operation, which is 
implemented on all tables in the database. 

II. Marking Sub-version Checkpoints 

A fixed time interval is set in the system during which the system tries to mark 
a sub-VCP. The success of such an operation depends on the following two 
conditions: 

— No locks in the database — a check done automatically by an RDBMS. 

— No Conflicts — A check implemented by the analysis of current and future 
values during a write trigger (the ’before insert’ trigger mentioned before). 
The trigger contains all the definitions of possible conflicts in the system 
including functional conflicts, which depend on the violation of functional 
constraints between various fields in the database. 



Conflict Discovery Reacting Behavior. As described before, various mech- 
anisms can uncover conflicts. For example, a write trigger in the temporal log-file 
can discover a conflict. The trigger runs comparison operations between current 
values and future values of different records that are supposed to fulfill defined 
functional relationships. On the discovery of a conflict the following operations 
are done: 

I. Temporal Roll Back 

The database is rolled back according to the data in the temporal log-file until 
the last sub- version checkpoint. I.e. all transactions are undone to the situation 
where the conflict occurred. 

II. Freezing of Version’s Configuration 

The configuration of the database at the point of the last sub- version checkpoint, 
up to which the database is rolled back, is defined “the final configuration of 
version X”, and is marked as a version checkpoint in the log-file. 

III. Defining Possible Resolutions to the Conflict 

An expert user (with understanding of the function of the system, such as a 
physician using a clinical database), and not a technical user (such as the DBA), 
inputs manually the possible resolutions to the conflict. It is also possible for 
some kind of expert system. 

— Each verified resolution is characterized by fixing a set of new values in the 
fields in which the conflict was discovered. 

— The system identifies each resolution by a version number, which is built as 
an identifier of a node in a tree. 

— During each resolution the relevant records are duplicated to each of the new 
versions defined by the user. 
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Note that contrary to temporal databases in the current model, only the con- 
flicting records are duplicated, and not the whole data schema. Even though new 
schemas are defined, the original data schema is used and there is no transfor- 
mation to a new schema. 

IV. Relevant Reference- Table’s Records Duplication 

The relevant records in the reference table are defined according to the nature of 
the conflict resolution for each version. If there are no changes in the reference 
table, it is possible to advance the version code (which is a part of the primary 
key of these tables). In principle it is possible to define a null value to denote 
compatibility of records to all the existing versions, or, a different value as com- 
patibility identifier of records to higher versions in the version tree (i.e. to all 
the versions prior to the current node). 

4.4 Version Management and Administration 

As described above a human expert, or expert system, defines the various conflict 
resolutions. The definition of versions happens in a similar way as the definition 
of conflict resolutions. It is obvious that if the versions are not administered 
properly there are good chances of exponential explosion along the conflict res- 
olution dimension. This would destroy the gain achieved by not duplicating all 
objects along the time dimension as in the temporal oriented approach. The 
model allows versions to be cancelled (but not deleted) at any time with the en- 
try of more information to the database. The functional purpose of the versions 
is triple fold: 

I. To keep the database ’going’ at the time of a data conflict. 

II. Avoid deleting data from the database that was not valid and causing con- 
flicts. This is so that the original situation is not lost in the recovery mech- 
anisms. 

III. To perform analysis of parallel options of values in data objects. 

Therefore, there is no need to keep many parallel versions actions, and as in any 
other fast growing data environment needs to be under strict administration. 
With proper administration the volume of the database can be kept down. 

5 Discussion and Conclusions 

The current research presents a technique for managing conflicts within an inte- 
grated database, a database whose schema is an integration of several external 
database schemas, which are independent of each other. The independence of 
the systems allows the entering conflicting values to the same data objects. For 
example, one system can enter the value of female to a specific data object, 
whereas another system can enter male. The conflict is only discovered when the 
data objects are brought from the external systems to the integrated database, 
and then there is need to resolve the conflict. 
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The research introduces a technique to manage conflicts based on version 
management and log- file approach. Thus, the TB model combines the temporal 
versioning approach with the log-file technique and conflict resolution methods 
(used in database replication models). Due to this, the model obtains greater 
flexibility than existing replication and log-file techniques, and is more economic 
in record volume than the classic temporal oriented approach. The TB model 
constructs a ’time tree’ similar to the versioning approach and different from the 
classic temporal oriented approach, which presents only a single temporal path. 
The time tree denoted not only the time dimension, but also the versions’ dimen- 
sions. Each node within the tree presents a conflict and the number of branches 
denotes the number of possible solutions to the conflict that were continued. 
The time tree presents three different aspects of the model: Time dimension 
that presents the presidencies and chronological appearance of events. Conflict 
aspect that presents all the data leading to the conflict, and aspect of Possible 
resolutions to conflicts. 

The time tree presented allows managing parallel solutions to conflicts with- 
out the need to drop any possible solution at any time. This is contrary to existing 
mechanisms, the log-file and replications, which allow only one single solution. 
Due to this character the TB method is especially useful in environments where 
there is need to manage more than one possible solution to a conflict. The need 
to manage more than one possible solution arises in systems where one wants to 
allow a spectrum of analysis operations. These operations include investigating 
past events and their consequences by scanning the time tree backwards. ’What 
if’ analysis based on true experiences accumulated on parallel branches on the 
’time tree’, and the possibility of ’regretting transactions’ by simply moving to 
a parallel branch instead of having to recovering the original state and start- 
ing all transactions over again. Standard log-file based systems and replication 
methods do not allow this kind of operation in a simple manner. With the other 
techniques it is possible to perform a rollback mechanism to return to an initial 
state of conflict, but is not possible to continue from that point using a different 
path from the one chosen at the time that the original conflict was resolved. 

There are many systems that may take advantage of this unique character of 
the TB model, these include medical and business information systems. In the 
medical field the model is relevant to clinical trial data management systems, 
electronic patient record (EPR) systems and diagnostic systems which use the 
EPR systems as their knowledge base. These two fields may use this kind of 
operation in order to manage parallel solutions such as parallel diagnosis or 
hypothesis. Decision-makers can follow various diagnoses and hypotheses and 
see how they evolve over time with the addition of new data to system. 

In addition to the functional capabilities of the model in the area of con- 
flict resolutions, the model must be applicable in existing commercial database 
technologies. This is in order to stand up to the reliability standards of the regu- 
latory organizations. There are two implications: one, the applicability of the TB 
schema by use of a relation schema, and two, the applicability of data retrieval. 
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for both conflict resolution and querying of data by the use of standard SQL 
statements. 

The TB model allows keeping all relevant data in a time-tree and source data 
in one single integrated database, applicable in any commercial RDBMS. It is 
possible to use standard SQL statements to perform ’what if’ queries. In addition 
the TB is economic in data volume relative to traditional temporal approaches, 
due to the fact that only the data relating to a conflict is duplicated, and not 
the whole data schema. 



To Summarize. Although replication and log-file technologies do supply tools 
for conflict resolution, these tools lack flexibility and allow only a single solution 
to a conflict. The TB model, on the other hand, is completely flexible. The 
flexibility is obtained by the following capabilities: 

— The possibility of creating multiple ’time dimensions’ by splitting the time 
path in to unlimited branches, any time a conflict occurs. 

— The possibility to manage the data in every branch at the same time, and 
perform ’what if’ analysis for each possible solution of a conflict. 

— Investigating data relating to the time a conflict occurred and after each pos- 
sible solution, without performing any recovery operations such as rollback. 



Contribution and Ibirther study. The current research is relevant to a vari- 
ety of fields such as: distributed databases, schema integration, data replication, 
conflict resolution and temporal database management. The research relates to 
information systems used in medicine and business. The research deals with 
medical systems such as clinical trial data management systems, EPR systems 
and medical expert systems that draw their data from underlying active medical 
databases. In the business field it is possible to perform analysis of costs of error 
such as the cost a specific re-occurring conflict within an organization. For ex- 
ample, it is possible ask in a package delivery system: “How much did the wrong 
resolution of package addressing and delivery cost the company during period 
X?”. 

The continuation of the research is being conducted at four levels: At a 
Technical level, where the model is being implemented on a commercial RDBMS. 
At an Experimental level, where the log-file approach will be compared with the 
TB using real data of clinical trails. At a Theoretical level, enriching the model, 
by creating additional SQL statements to support ’what if’ analysis and retrieval 
of data across conflict. And, at a Practical level, exploring more implications for 
the TB model. 
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Abstract. This paper presents a framework for evolving relation 
schemas that is based on conditional schema changes and tuple ver- 
sioning. With each tuple a recorded schema and a conceptual sehema 
is associated. This allows for a simple and semantically clean solution 
to the problem of schema mismatches that arise when the schema of a 
database is changed and some data no longer fits the schema. Specih- 
cally, no data needs to be migrated to the new schema, and no special 
null values are required. We precisely dehne evolving schemas in terms of 
schema segments and corresponding attribute mappings, present an algo- 
rithm to compute answers to queries over evolving schemas, and prove 
that the query answers consider the maximal set of schema segments 
consistent with the evolving schema. • — I 



1 Introduction 

Databases are frequently modified and many modifications result in changes to 
the database structure [22]. In stark contrast, applying schema changes to a 
populated database is still an open issue. The main difficulty is that after a 
schema change some data no longer fits the schema. Resolving this mismatch is 
a notorious problem, and a semantically clean and simple solution has not yet 
emerged. This paper presents a formal and intuitive solution that is both faithful 
to the schema change and the stored data. 

We propose a solution where each tuple is associated with a conceptual and a 
recorded schema, respectively. The conceptual schema denotes the logical schema 
of a tuple, i.e., the schema a tuple is supposed to have. The recorded schema 
denotes the actual schema of the stored tuple. Assume an employee relation with 
schema {Vame, Continent, f/nit} and & tupR t = {LiC hen, Asia, db). The recorded 
and the conceptual schema of t is {N,C,U}. A schema change that adds a 
Group attribute to the employee relation changes 0ie conceptual schema of t to 
{N, C, U, G}. The recorded schema of t is left unchanged. The accurate modeling 
of conceptual and recorded schemas allows to selectively and precisely resolve 
potential mismatches between the two. 

The separate handling of recorded and conceptual schemas for each tuple 
is termed tuple versioning. Tuple versioning uses a finer granularity than tra- 
ditional schema versioning [9]. On the one hand, this avoids the problems of 

* This research was supported in part by the Danish Technical Research Council 
through grant 9700780 and Nykredit, Inc. 
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data migration where data has to be migrated to a new schema in response to 
schema changes, and multiple NULL values have to be used to distinct unknown 
attribute values from missing attributes. On the other hand, tuple versioning 
naturally supports conditional schema changes, i.e., schema changes that shall 
be applied to a selected subset of the extension of a relation. For example, sub- 
dividing the database unit into groups is a conditional schema change that adds 
a Group attribute to the employees in the database unit. Conditional schema 
changes are the most general type of schema changes, and properly subsume 
both unconditional changes and changes along the time dimension. 

We formalize how to generalize a (static) relation to an evolving relation. 
Evolving relations consist of evolving schemas and evolving instances. The pos- 
sibility to let schemas and instances evolve asynchronously allows us to be faith- 
ful to the schema change and the stored data. An evolving sehema consists of a 
set of schema segments and corresponding attribute mappings. Attribute map- 
pings maximize the potential to treat different segments uniformly. For exam- 
ple, adding new syntactic constructs to the query language to explicitly identify 
specific segments is not necessary if attribute mappings are present. A schema 
segment associates a schema and a qualifier. The qualifier derives from the condi- 
tion of the conditional schema changes and identifies the tuples associated with 
the respective schema. 

When querying evolving relations, a query usually does not apply to all 
segments. For example, a query that asks for the Group attribute does not apply 
to segments with schemas that do not include a Group attribute and do not have 
attribute mappings to derive the Group attribute. We present an algorithm to 
compute queries over evolving relatPns. The Map algorithm maps a set of source 
attributes to a target attribute. This can be used iQlink the attributes used in 
a query to the attributes of a schema segment. The Transform algorithm uses 
Map to rewrite a query to a specific segment of an evolving relation. We prove 
that the set of segments a query can be rewritten to is maximal and that a 
conditional schema change does not reduce this sQ. 

In Section 2, we present requirements to evolving relation schemas and sum- 
marize our solution. Section 3 formally defines evolving relations. Section 4 
presents conditional schema Oranges, which can be described in terms of three 
conditional schema change primitives. We illustrate how to use conditional 
schema changes to express a wide range of schema change operations proposed 
in the literature. In Section 5, queries over evolving relations are investigated. 
We show that tuple versioning allows to accurately answer queries and give 
algorithms to compute such answers. Related work is given in Section 6, and 
Section 7 presents conclusions and directions for future work. 



2 Requirements for Evolving Relation Schemas 

This section presents three requirements for evolving relation schemas. The focus 
is on general requirements from which more specific ones can be derived. With 
each requirement we discuss its consequences, and sketch some of the more spe- 
cialized requirements that can be derived from it. 
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R1 — Selective schema changes. Conceptually, a schema change is a change of the 
properties of a set of tuples. Assume the relation schema E mployee ^ A^me , Continent, 
Unit). Each employee tuple has a set of properties that correspond to the at- 
tributes in the relation schema. The properties of an employee are: his/her name, 
the home continent, and the unit s/he works in. 

To illustrate selective changes assume a schema change that adds a Group 
attribute to the Employee relation. This modification extends the properties of all 
employees. Often it is natural that only some employees change their properties. 
For example, large units shall be sub-divided into groups, whereas no additional 
division shall be imposed on small units. A schema change is selective if it applies 
to a subset of the extension of a relation. For example, a schema change that 
adds a Group to the employees in the database unit is selective, since it does 
not change the pro perties of the employees in, e.g., the information systems 
unit. Note that seledQEEhema changes properly subsume (universal) schema 
changes. It is always possible to have the selection choose the entire extent of a 
relation. 

The example also illustrates that it is natural to have selection criteria that 
are not based on the time. Because evolution over time is very common, schema 
changes have often been investigated in the context of temporal databases [8, 
2,21,6]. Our approach is more general in the sense that the selection of the 
tuples can be based on any attribute of the relation. In our example, the unit 
an employee is working in is used as a selection criteria. 

A consequence of requirement R1 is that a relation may become heteroge- 
neous. Typically, the tuples in an evolving relation will no longer have the same 
schema. The tuples are still strongly related, though and we often want to access 
them uniformly. Therefore, it is important to logically group them together in 
an evolving relation. 

R2 — Transparent schema changes. The next requirement ensures that schema 
changes do not enforce a change of how users interact with the database. Specif- 
ically, legacy queries and database updates shall remain valid when the schema 
is changed. For example, consider the Employee schema, E{N,C, U), and assume 
a schema change that splits Name into Erst and Eat names for employees from the 
European Union. A transparent schema change ensures that legacy applications 
can still specify Name when adding tuples to the database. 

A direct consequence of this requirement is that users do not have to be aware 
of the individual schema segments when specifying schema changes. The schema 
change remains the same whether applied to a static schema or an evolving 
schema with multiple segments. Thus, a user is neither bothered by nor aware of 
the fact that the schema is evolving. This also holds true for queries. Assume the 
above schema change and a query Qi = Tr[N]a[U = db] (E), that asks for the names 
of employees in the database unit. A transparent schema change guarantees 
that query Qi remains valid without additional information. Specifically, the 
application does not have to be changed because the name was split into first 
and last name. 

R3 — No value-encoded schema information. When the schema of a populated 
database is modified some data no longer fits the schema. Typically, such mis- 
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matches are resolved by migrating non-fitting tuples to tht_dew schema using 
some kind of null values for missing attributes. Consider the ifmpioyee relation with 
schema E{N, C, U) and a schema change that sub-divides the database unit into 
groups. This leads to the new schema E'{N,C,U,G). Since the tuples in E do 
not have an associated Group attribute, they do not fit into E' . As illustrated in 
Table 1, they can be forced into the new relation schema if, e.g., null values are 
substituted for the missing attributes [18]. 



Table 1. Example Instances of Ampioyoe 



E E' 





TVame 


Continent 


Unit 




TVame 


Continent 


Unit 


G*roup^ 


tl 


J.A. 


EU 


is 
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J.A. 


EU 


is 


NULL 


t2 


O.G.J. 


EU 


db 
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O.G.J. 


EU 


db 


NULL 


E 


L.C. 


Asia 


db 


A 


L.C. 


Asia 


db 


NULL 



Such an approach has obvious problems [19]. Assume query Q 2 asks for the 
name and group of employees from the European Union: Q 2 = TT\N^G]a\R = 
EU]. Tuples t\ and t '2 pass the selection condition, and the answer to the query is 
{{J. A., NULL), {O.G.J^ NULL)}. This result does not reveal an essential piece 
of information, namely that for Jesper Arent (J.A.) no Group attribute exists 
because he is a member of the informatidZlystems group, whereas there exists a 
group attribute for Ole Guttorm Jensen (O.G.J.) but we do not know its value. 
(This might be OK for displaying results. It easily leads to major inconsistencies 
if such results are processed further.) To distinct the two tuples it is possible 
to refine the semantics of the null value and distinguish between a value that 
indicates that the attribute is inapplicable and a value that indicates that the 
value is unknown [18]. Essentially, such an approach uses attribute values to 
encode schema information. It is problematic to blur the difference between 
schema and instance information, and we require that no attribute values encode 
schema information. □ □ □ 



2.1 Conditional Schema Changes and Tuple Versioning 

In order to accommodate the three requirements discussed above we introduce 
conditional schema changes and tuple versioning. They are explored in detail in 
Sections 3, 4 and 5. This section summarizes the main ideas and illustrates them 
on an example, which we use throughout the paper. 

Conditional schema changes allow schema changes to be applied selectively 
(requirement Rl). A conditional schema change consists of an actual schema 
change and a condition for applying it. For example, sub-dividing the database 
unit into groups is a conditional schema change that adds a Group attribute to 
Employee ou couditiou U = db. Conditional schema changes can be decomposed into 
conditional schema change primitives. The conditional schema change that splits 
the Aume of employees from the European Union into Erat and Eat names can be 
decomposed into six primitives with the condition G = EU : adding attributes 
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F and L, deleting attribute N , and adding attribute mappings from {N} to F, 
{A'”} to L, and {F, L} to N. 

Requirements R2 and R3 are accommodated by tuple versioning, where each 
tuple is associated with a conceptual schema and a recorded schema, respectively. 
The recorded schema of a tuple is the schema that was used when the tuple was 
added to the database. The conceptual schema of a tuple denotes the schema 
a tuple is supposed to have. The recorded schema of a tuple is never affected 
by schema changes. In contrast, the conceptual schema of a tuple is changed 
whenever a conditional schemeQihange applies to the tuple. Tuple versioning 
manages schema changes at a finer granularity than schema versioning. This 
does not force the database system to globally resolve mismatches by updating 
tuples in response to schema modifications. Instead, queries can be answered 
selectively and accurately. Legacy updates remain valid, and the domains of 
attributes need not be extended with special values for non-existing attributes. 

Figure 1 summarizes our solution and shows the evolving ifmpioyee schema 
after applying two schema modifications: sub-dividing the database unit into 
groups, and splitting the Na.iae of employees from the European Union into First 
and Last names. 
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Fig. 1. The Evolving Employee Relation 



The evolving Employee relation consists of the evolving Employee schema and 
the evolving Employee instance. The evolving Employee schema is defined in terms 
of a set of schema segments. Si, . . . , 54, and corresponding attribute mappings. 
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Each schema segment consists of a schema and a qualifier. As usual, a schema 
is defined in terms of a set of attributes. For example, the schema of segment S2 
is {F,L,C,U}. The qualifier determines which tuples conceptually belong to a 
particular segment. This relationship is indicated by the lines between the tuples 
and the segments in Figure 1 . For example, tuples with U = db and C yf EU 
belong to S'3. In our example this is the tuple in instance 1 ^ and the third tuple 
in instance I\. The arrows between attributes in different segments are attribute 
mappings. For example, the attribute mapping from N to F indicates that N 
can be mapped to F. Therefore, if a query asks for the First name of employees, 
we can directly answer that query for S2 and S4., and indirectly for Si and S'3, 
using the attribute mapping from N to F. 

We use the conceptual schema of a tuple to determine whether a given query 
can be applied to the tuple, and the recorded schema to determine how to apply 
the query. Consider the query Q2 = Ti\N,G]a\C = EU], which retrieves name 
and group of all employees from the European Union. To answer Q2, we try to 
apply the query to each segment in turn. The query cannot be applied to Si 
and S2, because neither segment has a Group attribute and there are no attribute 
mappings that allow to derive the Group attribute. Q2 can be applied to S3. Since 
only non-European employees qualify for S3 and the query selects European 
employees, S3 does not contribute to the result. This leaves S4. Although, S4 
does not contain a Aame attribute, Q2 can be applied to it, because there is 
an attribute mapping that maps First and Est to Aame. As shown in Figure 1 , 
the tuples associated with S4 are recorded in different relations. The tuples in 
instances I\ and I2 are not recorded with a Group attribute. Therefore, only 
Aame Is projocted. The tuple in instance U lacks a Aame attribute, but using the 
aforementioned attribute mapping First and last are mapped to Aame. Table 2 
shows the answer to the query. 



Table 2. The Answer to Query Q2 



A/O.G.J. 




A/M.H.B. 


A/T.B.P. 


G/dw 



3 Evolving Relations 

An evolving schema E = (S, At) is defined in terms of a set of schema segments, 
S = {S'!,... and a set of attribute mappings, M = {Mi,... ,M„}. A 

segment, S = (A,P), consists of a schema A and a qualifier P. As usual, a 
schema is defined as a set of attributes: A = [Ai, . . . , A„}. We write As to 
denote the schema of segment S. An attribute constraint is a predicate of the form 
A 9 c where A is an attribute, 9 G {<,<,=, >, >} is a comparison predicate, 

and c is a constant. If G is an attribute constraint then -'(G) is also an attribute 
constraint. A qualifier is either a conjunction of attribute constraints, true, or 
FALSE. 
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Let ^ be a set of attributes, A be an attribute, and / be a total function such 
that f(A) = A and A ^ A. An attribute mapping, S = (A,A,f), establishes a 
mapping from A to A. 

A tuple t is a set of attributes where each attribute is a name/ value pair: 
{Ai/vi, . . . ,An/Vn\. The value must be an element of the domain of the at- 
tribute, i.e., if dom{Ai) denotes the domain of attribute Ai then \/A,v{A/v G 
t => vGdom{A)). An instance I is a set of tuples with the exact same attribute 
set, i.e., let Aj denote the schema of instance I then tft,A'{t £ I A A' £ Aj AA 
3A,v{A/v £ t A A = A')). An evolving instance X = {/i, . . . ,/„} is a set of 
instances. We say that a tuple t is an element of an evolving instance I, t£X, if 
there exists an instance I £l with t£l . 

Definition 1. (evolving relation) Let E = (S,A4) be an evolving schema, 
S = {A, P) be a version, X be an evolving instance. R = (E,X) is an evolving 
relation iff'dS£S3l£X{As = Ai). 

Thus, for each segment in an evolving schema there must exist an instance 
with the exact same schema. This ensures that all tuples can be faithfully 
recorded, i.e., exactly as specified by the application, and that the structure 
of recorded tuples never has to be updated. 

In an evolving relation, each tuple t has two schemas. The recorded schema 
is the schema of the instance in which t is recorded. The conceptual schema is 
the schema of the version with the qualifier that t satisfies. 

In order to avoid undefined qualifiers because of missing attributes, e.g., 
attributes that were deleted by a schema change, all attributes are implicitly 
existentially quantified. Thus, A9c is an abbreviation for 3 A £ A(A9c), and 
~^(A9c) is an abbreviation for -i3A £ A(A9c). Note that from this it follows 
directly that the qualifiers —i(A = c) and A ^ c are not equivalent. 

Example 1. We use the evolving ifmpioyee relation from Figure 1 to illustrate the 
definitions. 

— E mployee (S,A4) is an evolving schema with four segments, S = 

{Si, S 2 , S 3 , S 4 }, and three attribute mappings, M = {{{F, L}, N,conc), 
({A'}, F, splitF), ({A}, L, splitL)}. 

— The attribute mapping {{{F,L},N,conc) maps F and L to A. Thus, if a 
query asks for the Aame of employees, we can directly answer that query for 
segments with a Aa„,e attribute and indirectly for segments with a Fir=t and 
Zaat attribute. 

— Segment S 3 = ({A, C, U, G}, U = dbA^{C = EU)) states that the schema for 
employees in the database unit and not coming from the EU is {A, C, U, G}. 

— The tuple t = {J.A., EU,is) is an element of instance Ii. Thus, its recorded 
schema is {N,C,U}. Because Jesper Arent (J.A.) comes from the EU and 
because he does not work in the database unit the tuple satisfies the qualifier 
-'([/= d&) A G = EU. Therefore, the tuple qualifies for segment S 2 and its 
conceptual schema is {F,L,C,U}. 
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4 Conditional Schema Change 

This section defines conditional schema changes in terms of three primitives, 
and illustrates how a wide range of schema change operations proposed in the 
literature can be expressed using conditional schema changes. 

A conditional schema change is an operation that changes the set of at- 
tributes and attribute mappings in an evolving schema. It consists of a list of 
conditional schema change primitives and a condition C. A condition is an at- 
tribute constraint, true, or FALSE. We consider three conditional schema change 
primitives: adding an attribute, a a, deleting an attribute, (3 a, and adding an 
attribute mapping, ^j,f^A)=A- (No primitive is provided to delete attribute map- 
pings. Such an operation can be added easily, and could be used to undo or 
correct previously added attribute mappings.) These three primitives are suf- 
ficient to define changes ranging from simple attribute renamings to advanced 
splitting and merging of attributes. For example, the change that splits Wme 
into First and Fst name consists of two attribute additions: ap and a^, an at- 
tribute deletion: /3n, and three additions of attribute mappings: ^spHtF{{N})=F, 

lsplitL{{N})=L, and Jconc{{F,L})=N- 

A consequence of requirement R2 (transparent schema changes) is that 
schema changes are applied to evolving schemas rather than individual seg- 
ments. For example, consider the evolving Fmpioyee schema with the segments 
Si^ {{N,C,U},^{C = EU)) and 82 = {{F,L,C,U},C = EU). When adding a 
Group attribute on condition U = db, the schema change is applied to both seg- 
ments. This is quite natural because adding a Group attribute is independent of 
and orthogonal to the name of the employees. 

The semantics of the three conditional schema change primitives is defined 
next. 



Adding an attribute. An attribute A is added to the schemas of all segments that 
do not already include the attribute. For each such segment two new segments 
are generated: a segment with a schema that does not include the new attribute 
(last line), and a segment with a schema that includes the new attribute (2"*^ 
line). Segments with a schema that already includes A are not changed (I'** line). 

aA((S,M),C) = (S',M) iff 

S'= {(A,P)1(A,P)€SaA€A} U 

{{AU{A},PaC)\{A,P)£SaA^A}U 
{{A,PA^C) I {A,P)eS AAi A} 



Deleting an attribute. An attribute A is deleted from the schemas of all segments 
that include the attribute. For each such segment two new segments are gener- 
ated: a segment with a schema that still includes the attribute (last line), and a 
segment with a schema that does not include the attribute (2"^^ line). Segments 
with a schema that does not include A are not changed (1®* line). 
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/3a((<S,M),C) = (S',M) iff 

S' = {(A,P)1(A,P)€SaA^A} U 

i(A\{A},PAC)\(A,P)€SAA€Aj U 
i(A,PA^C) I (A,P)eS AAgA} 

We say that a schema change does not apply to a segment if it attempts to 
add an existing attribute or delete a non-existing one. (According to the above 
definitiions, a schema change that does not apply to a segment leaves the segment 
unchanged.) 

Adding an attribute mapping. An attribute mapping is added unconditionally 
to the set of attribute mappings: 



jfiA)=A(.{S,M),C) = {S,M') iff M' = MU{{A,A,f)} (3) 



Example 2. Let segment Si have schema {N,C,U} and segment S 2 have schema 
{F, L, C, U}. Usually, Frst and L,st can be concatenated to Wme: conc{F, L) = N. 
This is expressed in terms of an attribute mapping Mi = {{F,L},N,conc). 
Another attribute mapping, M 2 = {{N}, F, splitF), might state that Fret name 
can be extracted from Wme: splitF{N) = F. 

In contrast to an attribute addition or deletion, adding an attribute mapping 
is usually not an operation that is directly available to applications. Instead, at- 
tribute mappings are specified as parts of schema changes. For example, when 
changing Wme to First and Fst, some attribute mappings will be specified along 
with the change to establish a relationship between the segments. Attribute map- 
pings greatly increase the potential to homogeneously query evolving relations. 
Therefore, they should be designed carefully. 

Definition 2. (conditional schema change) Let E, E' , and E" he evolving 
sehemas, C be a condition, and Q — [51 ,... ,(/«] be a list of schema change 
primitives. Then P{E,Q,C) = E" is a conditional schema change iff 

1. E' ^ {S', M') = gn{...gi{E,C)... ,C) 

2. E" ^ {S" ,M") with S" = {{A, P) \ (A, F) G 5' AF 7^ false} and At" = At' 



Example 3. Consider the conditional schema change that splits the name of em- 
ployees from the European Union into first and last names. This schema change 
can be decomposed into six conditional schema change primitives: adding First 
and Last attributes: ap and ap, deleting the Wme attribute: (3n, and adding 
three attribute mappings: AspUtF(N)=F, l.spUtL{N)=L, and Aconc(F,L)=N- Thus, 
the schema change is defines as follows: 



F(F, [ap, ap, (3 n, 'YspHtF(N)=F, 'yspHtL(N)=L,lconc{F,L)=N],C = EU) 
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In the second step of Definition 2 we eliminate segments with false qualifiers 
to get the intuitively correct result. AssumEla conditional schema change that 
adds attributes A 2 and A 3 on condition C. We expect that each segment to 
which the change is applied results in two segments: a segment with the same 
schema and a qualifier extended with the negated condition, and a segment with 
a schema that includes the new attributes and a qualifier extended with the 
condition. The sequential application of the schema change primitives in the 
first step of Definition 2 does not directly provide this: 



Clearly, the underlined qualifiers are false. Removing the segments with false 
qualifiers (cf. second step in Definition 2) yields the desired result. 

To illustrate the generality of conditional schema changes we show how to use 
them to express a wide range of schema change operations propose in the liter- 
ature [17]. We consider operations that relate to the evolution of attributes in a 
single relation. Not included are changes related to keys. For each schema change 
operation we specify the equivalent sequence of conditional schema change prim- 
itives (CSCP) and give an example. Note that an attribute, A = {L,dcym{A)), 
consists of a label L and a domain dom{A). To be consistent with current practice 
and keep the syntax simple we do not usually discuss label and domain explic- 
itly. Here, this is necessary because some schema changes specifically modify the 
attribute domain. 

Add an attribute A: . 

— Equivalent sequence of CSCP: a a 

— Example: Add a Group attribute to the Employee relation 

- o:Group(7f mployee ^ true) 

Deactivate an attribute A: In schema versioning attributes are deactivated 
rather than deleted to facilitate the undoing of schema change operations. 
In our case, schema changes, including attribute deletions, are restricted to 
the conceptual schema, so attribute deletions can be carried out safely. 

— Equivalent sequence of CSCP: /3 a 

— Example: Drop the sex attribute from the employee relation 

- /3s ex {E mployee ^ true) 

Reactivate an attribute A: Attributes that have been deleted (deactivated, 
cf. above) can simply be added again at some later point in time. 

— Equivalent sequence of CSCP: a a 

— Example: (Re-)Add the sex attribute to the employee relation 

O^Sex{d^ mployee^ true) 

Expand the attribute domain of A to dom{A'): To expand the domain of 
attribute A we delete A and add an attribute A' with the same label and 
an expanded domain. Expanding the domain guarantees that the domain of 
A is contained in the domain of A'. Thus, an attribute mapping is added to 
map A to A! [id denotes the identity function) . 



E= ({({Ai},true)},A4) 
oa,(E,G) = ({({Ai},-G),({Ai,A 2 },G)}, 




^^3 



(0A,(i3, G), G) = ({({Ai}, -G), ({Ai, A 2 }, GA^G ) 



a 
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— Equivalent sequence of CSCP: oca' , PAilid{A)=A' 

— Example: Add the moving constant NOW as a timestamp to the Date 
domain. 

- true), /3i)(i?,TRUE), 7id(£,)=£,,(i?,TRUE) 

if D = C Date' ,dom{D)) and D' = {' Date' ,dom{D) U {now}) are at- 
tributes, and D is an attribute of R 

Restrict the attribute domain of A to dom{A'): Restricting the attribute 
domain is symmetric to expanding the attribute domain. The only difference 
is the direction of the attribute mapping. 

— Equivalent sequence of CSCP: cha' , PA,lid(A')=A 
— Example: Drop 00 as a possible grade 

- OG'(i?,TRUE), /3 g(R, true), 7*d(G')=G(^, TRUe) 

if G= {'Grade', dom{G)) and G' = {' Grade' , dom(G)\{00}) are attributes 
and G is an attribute of R. 

Change the attribute domain of A to dom{A'): In the general case, chang- 
ing the domain of an attribute does not result in attribute mappings. How- 
ever, in many cases a mapping may exist. In our example, a mapping exists 
in both directions. The functions fDKK 2 Euro and fEuro 2 DKK use the corre- 
sponding exchange rates to convert the currencies. 

— Equivalent sequence of CSCP: aA',PA 
— Example: Change the currency from DKK to Euro 

- as'{R, true), Ps{R, true), 7 /i,kk 2 b„„(S)=S'(^, true), and 
'rfEuro2DKK(S') = s{R, TRUE) 

if S' = {' Sales' ,dom{S)) and S' = {' Sales' ,dom{S')) are attributes, and 
S is an attribute of R. 

Rename an attribute A to A': An attribute renaming affects attribute 
names (labels) but does not change attribute domains or values. Because 
only the label is changed attribute mappings in both directions exist. 

- Equivalent sequence of CSCP: aA> , /3A,Jid{A)=Aulid{A')=A 

— Example: Rename units to departments in the Employee relation 

- a£i(E,TRUE),/3(7(-G,TR|y), 7 j(;(( 7 )=g(-£')TRUE), and 7 id(D)=c/(^) true) 
if U = {'Unit' ,dom{U)) and D = {' Department' ,dom{U)) are at- 
tributes, and U is an attribute of E 

Conditional schema changes never update the recorded schema of a tuple. 
However, the conceptual schema of tuples may change. Consider the instance I\ 
in Figure 1, and assume that the conceptual schema of all tuples in R is Si. 
The conditional schema change ac{E, U = db) changes the conceptual schema of 
tuples satisfying the condition to the schema of segment S 2 - Those tuples that 
do not satisfy the condition, retain their conceptual schema. 

Lemma 1. Let R = {E,I) he an evolving relation, t £ X he a tuple with 
conceptual schema As, where S G E, and let the conditional schema change 
r{E,Q,G) = E' . The conceptual schema oft is changed iff S ^ E' and t satis- 
fies G. 
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Proof. {Sketch) To prove the lemma we consider each schema change primitive in 
turn. Let S' be a segment and As be the conceptual schema of t. By definition, 
mapping additions do not change the set of segments, so they cannot change 
the conceptual schema of t. Thus the conceptual schema of t is unchanged. For 
attribute additions and deletions there are three cases. 1) P does not apply to S. 
In this case, S is propagated to the result directly, S G E' , and the conceptual 
schema of t is unchanged, if S e E' . 2) ylg is changed and C is included in the 
qualifier. Thus, S ^ E' and the conceptual schema of t is changed if t satisfies 
C. 3) As is unchanged and -'(C) is included in the qualifier. Thus, S ^ E' and 
the conceptual schema of t is unchanged, if t does not satisfy C. Therefore, the 
conceptual schema of t is only changed, if S ^ E' and t satisfies C. 

5 Querying Evolving Relations 

This section presents an algorithm that computes queries over evolving relations. 
We prove that the set of versions considered by the algorithm is maximal, and 
that a conditional schema change does not reduce this set. 

Queries are asked with respect to a schema. It is the task of the DBMS to de- 
termine whether the query actually applies to the schema. E.g., if a query refers 
to attributes not in the schema, then the query does not apply to that schema, 
and no answer can be computed. Logical query answering determines whether a 
query applies to a given evolving relation. Specifically, the conceptual schemas 
to which the query can be applied are identified. Physical query answering deter- 
mines how to apply the query to an evolving relation. Specifically, mismatches 
between conceptual and recorded schemas are resolved, and the uniformity of 
the query answer is maximized using attribute mappings. 



5.1 Logical Query Answering 

With multiple schema segments it is obvious that a query might apply to some 
segments but not to other ones. Because queries are issued against evolving 
schemas rather than individual segments we have to define the semantics of a 
query issued against an evolving schema. 

We consider queries of the form Q = 7t[Ai, . . . , A„]ct[C], and write Aq to 
denote the set of attributes used in Q. A query can be applied to a schema 
segment if all attributes in the query also appear in the segment, or if an attribute 
A G Aq that does not appear in the schema of a segment can be derived from 
the attributes of the segment and the attribute mappings. 

Definition 3. Let A be an attribute, A be a set of attributes, and M be a 
set of attribute mappings. A mapping from A to A, map{A, A, Ai), is defined 
recursively as follows: 

- map{A, A, M) = (jJ , iff A^ A and ~AAi, fi{{Ai,A, fi)GM) 

- map{AA {A},A,A4) = A 

- map{A, A, {{Ai, ... , A„}, A, f)uM) = 
f{map{A,Ai,M),... ,map{A,An,M)) 
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Example 4- Let M = {{{N},F,splitF),{{F,L},N, cone), {{F},X, gender)} be 
a set of attribute mappings. (We assume a function gender that^eiven a first 
name, determines the sex, X, of a person.) This leads to the followHaIg mappings: 

1. map{{N},L,Xi) = u! 

2. map{{F, L}, N, A4) = conc{F, L) 

3. mapl{N},X,Xi) = gender {split F{N)) 

The Map algorithm illustrated in Figure 2 implements the mapping. Given 
a set of source attributes, a target attribute, and a set of attribute mappings. 
Map returns a term that maps the source attributes to the target attribute. If 
no such term exists, the algorithm returns w. 



Ma¥{A,A,M)-. 

Input : 

set of attributes A 
attribute A 

set of attribute mappings A4 
Output : 

term F{A) or UJ 
Method: 

if AgA return A 

for each MiGM where Mi = (Ai, A, fi) do 
let Exists Mapping := true 
for each AjGAi do 

let fj := Map(^, Al\S’i) 

let ExistsMapping := ExistsMapping A fj^ui 

rof 

if ExistsMapping return /(/i,...,/n) 

rof 

return u! 



Fig. 2. The Map Algorithm 



Let E = {S,A4) be an evolving schema. A query Q applies to a segment 
S' e 5, Q V, iff VA e Mq: Map (Ms, A, At) ^ uj . Intuitively, this means that 
the attributes in segment Sban be mapped to each attribute in query Q. 

The validity function, val{Q, E), denotes the set of segments in E that Q can 
be applied to: val{Q, E) = {S \ E — (S, A4) A S G S A Q >- S}. A query is valid 
iff it applies to at least one segment of an evolving schema, i.e., val{Q,E) ^ 0. 



Example 5. Assume the segments Si and S 2 , and the attribute mappings from 
Figure 1: Xi = {{{N},F,splitF),{{N},L,splitL),{{F,L},N,conc)}. Trivially, 
tt[N]{E) >- Si because Si contains the N attribute. tt[N]{E) >- S 2 is true because 
of the attribute mapping between {F,L} and N: Map{{F, L,C,U}, N,Xi) = 
conc{F, L). 
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Lemma 2. Let E he an evolving schema and let Q be a query over E. val{Q, E) 
is the maximal set of segments to which Q can be applied. 

Proof. Assume a segment S that is not part of the validity set, S ^ val{Q,E), 
but to which Q can be applied. We show by contradiction that this is impossible. 
If Q can be applied to S the attributes in S can be used to derive each attribute 
used in Q. By definition, this means that Q S. Clearly, this is a contradiction 
because Q >- S ^ SGval{Q,E). 

The validity function is monotonic in the sense that conditional schema 
changes never reduce the set of versions that subsume a query Q. The reason is 
that conditional schema changes preserve the old schema. 

Lemma 3. Let E and E' be evolving schemas, let Eq be a conditional schema 
change such that Ec{E) = E' , and let Q be a query over E. A conditional 
schema change does not restrict the set of version to which a query can he applied: 
val{Q,E) C val{Q,E'). 

Proof. We investigate each of the three schema changes in turn. Adding an 
attribute to a segment that already includes the attribute simply propagates the 
segment to E without changing the attribute mappings. Thus, S G val{Q,E') 
also holds. If the segment does not yet include the attribute then E' will contain 
a segment that has the exact same schema as the original segment. Thus, S G 
val{Q, E') holds again. The equivalent holds true for attribute deletions. Finally, 
adding an attribute mapping does not eliminate existing attribute mappings and 
again SGval{Q,E') follows. 



5.2 Physical Query Answering 

A valid query is applied to each segment in the validity set for that query. This 
means that only tuples with conceptual schemas corresponding to those segments 
contribute to the query answer. Since the recorded schema may differ from the 
conceptual schema, the query must be transformed to the recorded schema to 
answer the query. This requires that the mismatches between the conceptual 
and the recorded schema are resoOed. In particular, attributes present in the 
conceptual schema but missing in the recorded schema must be dealt with: If a 
missing attribute is used in a projection it is omitted, and ^election predicate 
A6c, with the missing attribute A, is replaced by FALSE (cf. example 6). 

We define a query transformation function Transform(Q, i?, .f) that 
rewrites a query Q over E to the schema of an instance I using the mapping 
Map. Figure 3 presents an algorithm for the query transformation function. 

Example 6. Assume the query Q = -k[N , G]a[C = EU] issued against the evolv- 
ing £^mpioyee schoma shown in Figure 1. Transform produces the following 
rewritten queries: 

Q/i = TT\N]a\C — EU] During the transformation the Group attribute had to 
be eliminated from the projection because the tuples in Ii were recorded 
without this attribute. 
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Transform(Q, E, Ai) : 

Input : 

query Q 

evolving schema E = (S,M) 
recorded schema Ai 
Output : 

rewritten query Qi that fits the schema of instance 7 
Method: 

let Qi := Q 

for each Ai used in Qi do 
Let fi ■.= MAp{Ai,Ai,Ai) 

if fi 7 ^ u! replace any occurence of Ai in Qi with fi 
else /* mismatch between conceptual 
and recorded schema */ 
if Ai appears in a projection tt 

remove any occurence of Ai in tt from Qi 
if Ai appears in any predicate 

P G {Ai9c, Ai9Aj} in a selection cr 
replace each P with the constant false 
fi 

rof 

return Qi 

Fig. 3. The Transform Algorithm 



Qp — Tr[conc{F, L)]a[C = EU] The Group attribute has to be removed for the 
same reason as above. An attribute mapping has to be used to construct 
Aume from First and Zaat names. 

Q/3 = Tr[N,G]a[C = EU] All attributes used in query Q are present in the 
schema of instance Iz- Thus, Qi^ = Q. 

Qi^ = 'K[conc{F,L),G]a[C = EU] An attribute mapping has to be used to 
construct Aame from Frst and last names. 

Because val{Q,E) = {5'3,5'4}, only tuples with a conceptual schema equal to 
S3 or F4 will be considered for the computation. The combination of the partial 
results from evaluating the Qi^’s yields the answer shown in Table 2. 

Note that the query transformations are independent of how instances are 
stored physically. A solution in terms of multiple relations is as well possible as 
one in terms of a single relation. For example, to apply Qi^ to a storage model 
consisting of a single relation, e.g. a completed schema, a (brute-force) approach 
would be to select the tuples with a conceptual schema coripsponding to either 
S3 or S4 and a recorded schema corresponding to 7i, and tolipply Qi^ to these 
tuples. 

6 Related Work 

Interest in evolving database systems [15] has predominantly resulted from re- 
search in temporal databases and in object-oriented databases. 
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In OODBs, evolution has been investigated with respect to architectures 
suitable for CAD or other engineering domains [19], and a series of papers address 
issues in data modeling [3,14,4], architecture [3,12,1,10], and query language 
support [11]. Evolution of classes in OODHalallows for multiple classifications 
of instances through class generalizations or specializations. In our fraiEE^S 
each tuple has a unique interpretSion (via its conceptual schema) . This makes 
it possible to handle segments transparently, so that users do not have to be 
aware of individual segments when interacting with the DBMS. 

In temporal database, schema evolution has been analyzed in the context of 
temporal data models [7,2]. In the literature, several proposals have been made 
for the maintenance of schema versions along one [8,13,16,20,21] or more time 
dimensions [6]. In our work schema changes are not restricted to the time, but 
can be conditioned by all attributes. 

All related work investt^ales schema versioning where schema changes are 
applied to individual schema versions. In our framework, individual segments 
are not first class objects, and schema changes are applied at a higher granu- 
larity to the entire evolving schema. The schema changes are then propagated 
automatically to individual sEglients. 

In schema versioning, the schema and the tuples are managed at the same 
level [9,5], i.e., schema and instance changes are synchronized. In our frame- 
work, we manage versioning at a finer granularity using tuple versioning where 
each segment has a recorded and a conceptual schema. As a consequence, we 
avoid data migration and the problems of null values apparent in schema ver- 
sioning [19]. 

At the implementation level it is possible to use different techniques to sup- 
port tuple versioning and conditional schema chnages. A potential candidate is 
the view mechanism of database systems. Each conceptual schema can be ex- 
pressed as a view over the recorded schemas. Similarly, views can be Bed to 
implement attribute mappings. Such a solution does not allow to query evolving 
schemas homogeneously. To uniformly query evolving schemas we need solu- 
tions beyond pure first order logic. The view mechanism is also not well-suited 
to resolve mismatches between conceptual and recorded schemas. The view mec- 
ahnism is insufficient if attributes that are not present in the recorded schemas 
shall lead to heterogeneous result tuples (cf. Table 2). 



7 Conclusions and Future Research 

We proposed and formalized a framework for evolving relations defined by 
evolving schemas and corresponding evolving instances. Our framework allows 
for transparent and selective schema modifications using conditional schema 
changes, which are formalized in terms of three primitives. We introduced tuple 
versioning, where each tuple has a recorded and a conceptual schema. Doing so 
we avoid the problems of value-encoded schema information, and we showed that 
only the conceptual schema needs to be updated in response to schema changes. 
We presented an algorithm to answer queries over evolving relations, and argued 
that the maximal set of tuples is considered. 
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Our work suggests several lines of future research. Different strategies for 
physically representing evolving relations could be analyzed and measured. In 
particular, the representation of evolving instances is not restricted. A represen- 
tation in terms of a single instance is as well possible as a representation in terms 
of multiple instances. It would also be interesting to develop indexing strategies 
based on a numbering of recorded and conceptual schemas, to facilitate efficient 
processing of queries over evolving relations. Finally, we consider specializing our 
framework to time, to exploit some of the unique properties of time such as the 
strict ordering of schema changes. 
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Abstract. In this paper we consider the construction of a dimensional 
data warehouse. The warehouse is built beginning with the first data 
mart and proceeding in an iterative manner constructing one mart at 
a time. In this way the warehouse is seen to evolve over time. This 
evolutionary process is necessary due to the complexity of data stores, 
relationships, transformations, and the processing involved. In this paper 
we consider the problem of identifying the next data mart to construct 
and present a tool based on Quality Function Deployment for use in the 
planning stages. 



1 Introduction 

Many enterprises have developed substantial information systems. At the core of 
these systems are operational dattj^ses that support the processing of informa- 
tion that is used to run the day-to-day operaft^s of the enterprise. In general, 
these operational databases are complex, heterogeneous, large, and have evolved 
over many years (even decades). To address issues related to planning and de- 
cision making, many enterprises are just beginning to cr^e data warehouse 
systems to facilitate the analysis of data by decision-makers. 

In Figure 1 we illustrate the basic architecf^re of a data warehousing system 
(similar to that given in [12]). We consider the data warehouse to be a collection 
of data marts where each data mart is oriented to a specific area of the enterprise. 
Each data mart is designed and constructed as a multidimensional model; the 
Dimensional Fact model proposed in [4] would be appropriate for designing a 
data mart. A common representation of a multidimensional model is the Star 
Schema, popularized by [9]. 

A star schema is a constrained database design where one table, the fact 
table, participates in many one-to-many relationships with other tables referred 
to as dimensions; each relationship involves the fact table and a dimension table. 
The fact table can also be considered to represent the many-to-many-to-many- 
to- . . .-many relationship amongst the dimensions. See Figure 2 for an example 
of a Sales schema where the measurements (the facts) recorded for each sale 
are ’’Dollar sales” and ’’Units sales”. Each pair of measurements is related to 
one store, one product, one day, and one promotion record. This schema enables 
the decision-maker to analyze sales to discover trends and other information that 
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Fig. 1. Data warehousing architecture 



may assist in increasing sales. An underlying assumption of our warenouse model 
is that the dimensional model is an appropriate ^ta model for a decision-maker 
or business analyst. L-l 

To construct the warehouse we are required to construct the data marts. 
It is generally considered that doing this all at once, in a single project, is 
not feasible; a guiding principle given in [7] is ’’data warehouse development 
is an iterative process” . The construction of the warehouse is an iterative or 
evolutionary process. In [4] a methodology is proposed for developing the data 
warehouse model; this methodology begins with defining all the facts. In practice, 
we will not know all the facts that are to be placed in the warehouse. The set 
of facts required by the enterprise will unfold over time, and the time can be 
measured in years. In this paper we are concerned with this iterative aspect for 
evolving the data warehouse. In particular, we are concerned with the process 
we use to select the nextE3ta mart to construct. 

2 The Matrix 

In [10] the Matrix is given as a olar lnii ig tool for Riding the construction of the 
warehouse. The Matrix comprises a vertical list of data marts and a horizontal 
list of dimensions. The Matrix indicates all the dimensions that each data mart 
will need. The information in the Matrix is obtained through analysis techniques 
such as interviews and group sessions. We reproduce a portion of the example 
Matrix from [10] in Figure 3. 

The list of data marts represents a set of data marts that can take several 
years to construct. The first mart must be chosen, then the second and so on. 
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Fig. 2. Star Schema 



[10] recommends to begin construction of the warehouse with the data mart that 
represents the least amount of effort and risk. A first data mart will create a 
foundation on which others will be built. Dimensions will be created that will be 
reused by other data marts simplifying the building of those subsequent marts. 

We can see a lot of useful information by examining the Matrix, but by 
incorporating quality function deployment principles we can add value to it, 
value that helps us demonstrate some planning conclusions. In particular, how 
do we determine the first data mart to be built, the second, etc.? 

The cost of building the warehouse is the cost of building all the data marts. 
To build a data mart we must build all the necessary dimensions, the fact ta- 
bles, and the extract, transform and load routines. We cannot use an arbitrary 
sequence though. If we choose poorly we may have a very difficult initial task 
that will doom us because it took too long, cost too much, and the warehouse 
project gets cancelled. We need to choose in such a way that we obtain early 
successes, gain user acceptance, and gain experience. Choosing a yxi^ata mart 
that is technically feasible and which meets some political acceptance is crucial. 

3 Quality Function Deployment 

Quality Function Deployment (QFD) has been used since the 1960’s and has 
been adopted by many large corporations [6]. [5] describes a survey of major 
software vendors that have adapted QFD for the requirements gathering phase 
of the System Development Lifecycle (SDLC). This adaptation of QFD is termed 
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□ 



Software Quality Function Deployment (SQFD). Many quality improvements are 
attributed to SQFD, including increased analyst and programmer productivity, 
fewer design changes, and less maintenance. [5] does not describe specific im- 
plementations of SQFD. [2] shows how QFD techniques can be applied to the 
SDLC. QFD matrices have been adapted to object oriented methodologies in [3]. 
Data warehouse quality andiQFD are discussed in [8], where they are concerned 
with the quality of schema design and the quality of the data inserted into the 
warehouse, but not on the quality of the process used to determine which schema 
to design next. 

At the heart of QFD is a matrix-like structure bearing some resemblance 
to the Matrix presented above. The QFD structure we will discuss is shown in 
Figure 4 where: 

— Area A contains key customer requirements 

— Area B contains key product characteristics corresponding to the require- 
ments 

— Area C is the relationship between the customer requirements and the prod- 
uct characteristics 

— Area D gives more information about the product characteristics such as 
relative cost and degree of technical difficulty. 

— Area E, the roof matrix, shows the relationship between different product 
characteristics 
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In Figure 5 we illustrate a portion of a QFD matrix from [6] that illustrates 
considerations arising in the design of a pencil. From the QFD matrix we note: 

— The customer considers clear black line and point lasts as the most important 
characteristics; these are most strongly influenced by the lead dust generated 
and the time between sharpening characteristics. 

— The two product characteristics, lead dust generated and the time between 
sharpening, have negative influences on each other (the X in the roof). To 
create a product with high values for these characteristics will present chal- 
lenges to the engineers. 

— The two product characteristics, lead dust generated and the time between 
sharpening, are each technically challenging. To create a product with high 
values for one of these is more challenging than creating a product with a 
long length. 

— Cost is not necessarily directly associated with technical difficulty; other 
factors may come into play. Although a high value for lead dust generated 
is technically difficult to achieve, it has the smallest relative cost shown. 

These points are easily observed in the QFD diagram and help to convey 
reasoning for product strategy going forward. In the next section we discuss how 
QFD can be applied to the Matrix to facilitate the warehouse planning process. 
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4 The DWQFD Matrix 

□ 

The Matrix in [10] is useful for illustrating the data marts that need to be built 
to create the data warehouse. A QFD diagram is useful for capturing information 
that justifies a product strategy. Here, we combine these two structures to help 
capture information that is useful for planning the deployment of the data marts; 
we refer to the combined structure as the DWQFD Matrix. 

Consider Figure 6 which captures information regarding: 

— The data marts to be constructed and their pre-assigned relative importance 
(perhaps decided to a large degree by company politics). (Area A) 

— The dimensions that need to be constructed. (Area B) 

— The dimensions required for each data mart. With QFD relationships we 
can capture the degree of confidence we have for whether or not a dimension 
is expected to be part of a data mart. If there is strong agreement regarding 
the usefulness of a dimension to a data mart, or disagreement regarding its 
need. (Area C) 
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— The roof matrix captures associations that may exist between dimensions. 
Some dimensions will be views of others; some will be sourced from the same 
legacy tables. (Area E) 

— The technical difficulty of constructing a dimension is represented. A time 
dimension may be technically the easiest, whereas a customer dimension may 
be extremely difficult. The customer dimension may be sonrced from several 
tables in the legacy environment that evolved over a period of decades and 
for which documentation is not to be fonnd, or may not be consistent. (Area 

D) 

— The relative cost of constructing dimensions is represented. Cost will be 
related to factors such as the technical difficulty, the number of source tables, 
the complexity of joins (or matching), and the complexity of transformations. 
(Area D) 

— The relative cost and technical difficulty for the construction of each data 
mart can be estimated and added to the matrix; the relative cost and tech- 
nical difficulty of each dimension (Area D), and the relationships between 
dimensions (Area E), contribute to these estimates. This information along 
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with political factors can be used to justify which data mart should be tack- 
led next. (A new area to the right of Area C) 

In the DWQFD Matrix of Figure 6 we have captured more information than 
would be present in the Matrix alone. The DWQFD Matrix documents the 
following: 

— There is a high correlation between the Calling Party and the Called Party 
dimensions. It is assumed here that these are sourced from the same legacy 
tables and would in fact be represented by the same physical dimension. 
Hence by constructing one, the other is automatically created. 

— The user community does not have a strong consensus for whether or not 
the Yellow Pages Ads data mart will need the Calling Party dimension. 

— The Customer dimension is the most difficult to build, and the Time dimen- 
sion the easiest. The Supplier dimension is perceived to less difficult to build 
than the Calling Party dimension. 

— Although the Supplier dimension is less challenging technically, it is consid- 
ered more costly to build than the Calling Party dimension. A reason for 
this could be because developer time required for the Supplier dimension is 
substantially more than that for the Calling Party dimension, which could 
be related to the type of source databases involved. 

The information documented in the DWQFD Matrix can be used to justify 
and support the data mart construction strategy. The Customer Billing data 
mart is still seen to be the least challenging and the least costly, so it should 
still be ranked number one and be the first to be constructed. However, from 
the information shown the second data mart should likely be the Yellow Pages 
Ads data mart. It represents a lesser technical challenge and its cost is less than 
the Trouble Reporting data mart (initially ranked second). When conveying 
this analysis and when making recommendations to management, the warehouse 
administrator has the appropriate tool for representing information supporting 
his or her strategy for warehouse construction. 

5 Summary 

The warehouse construction process is evolutionary due to the huge scope that 
it represents and due to the large number of resources required to bring it from 
planning to realization. The process is iterative; each phase begins with the 
choice of the next data mart. The DWQFD Matrix is a useful tool to guide this 
process. At the initiation of each phase, the DWQFD Matrix is re-evaluated to 
determine which data mart is the best choice at that point in time. Once one 
data mart has been built, the relative cost and technical challenge of many others 
are likely to change. This is because dimensions will be reused, and because the 
project team has obtained experience with the data, the transformations, and 
the technology. 

In this paper we have adapted the QFD to the Matrix generating a new 
structure, the DWQFD Matrix, which is a useful tool for planning the incre- 
mental/evolutionary warehouse construction. 
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Abstract. Schema evolution is an important component of advanced 
information systems such as objectbase management systems. These sys- 
tems typically support volatile and complex application domains that in- 
clude engineering design, CAD/CAM, multimedia, and geo- information 
systems. The schema of these applications must be able to evolve along 
with the changing environment. There are two problems to consider in 
schema evolution: (i) semantics of change and (ii) change propagation. 
The first deals with the effects of the schema change on the overall type 
system. For example, the deletion of a property in a type affects the 
subtypes inheriting that property. Our previous work has introduced a 
sound and complete axiomatic model to deal with the semantics of change 
problem. The second problem deals with the techniques for propagating 
schema changes to the underlying objects. For example, the addition 
of an attribute to a type requires additional memory to be allocated 
to the objects so that values for the attribute may be stored. The first 
step of change propagation is to identify the affected objects. Subsequent 
steps carry out the actual changes. This paper deals with the first step 
by extending the axiomatic model with semantics to determine a sound 
and complete set of objects affected by a schema change. The extended 
model can be used with any method for carrying out the changes such 
as the conversion, screening, and filtering approaches proposed in the 
literature. 
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1 Introduction 

Designers and users of advanced application environments realize the benefits 
that schema evolution can provide. The main feature is to allow the modifi- 
cation of a design “on the fly.” The main requirement is that there is a clear 
semantics carried out by each schema change. Support for schema evolution is 
important when advanced information servers such as objectbase management 
systems (OBMSs) are used to develop and run these applications. 

Object-oriented computing is emerging as the predominant technology for 
providing database services in advanced application domains such as engineer- 
ing design, CAD/CAM systems, multimedia, and geo-information systems, to 
name a few. A distinguishing characteristic of these applications is that the 
schema design can become quite complex with many types and inheritance links 
between them. An important feature to support in these systems is the ability 
to modify the schema as the application environment evolves. For example, in 
an engineering design application many components of an overall design may 
go through several modifications to produce a final product. Dynamic schema 
evolution within an OEMS can support these requirements. 



Table 1. Typical schema change operations. 





Add (A) 


Drop (D) 


Modify (M) 


Type (T) 


Type addition 


Type deletion 

L 


Add Behavior (AB) 

Drop Behavior (DB) 

Add Subtype Relationship (ASR) 
Drop Subtype Relationship (DSR) 



Three basic operations are typically performed during schema evolution: add, 
drop and modify. Table 1 shows the combinations of applying these operations 
to types. The result is a collection of six complete operations that are performed 
on types during schema evolution. We use the conjunction of the abbreviations 
to denote the operations. For example, AT is an “Add Type” operation and 
MT-DSR is a “Modify Type - Drop Subtype Relationship” operation. A typical 
schema change affects many aspects of a system. There are two fundamental 
problems to consider: 

Semantics of Change: The effects of the change on the overall way in which 
the system organizes information (i.e., the effects on the schema), and 

Change Propagation: The effects of the change on the consistency of the 
underlying objects (i.e., the identification of affected objects and the propagation 
of the changes to these instances). 

For the first problem, the basic approach is to define a number of invari- 
ants that must be satisfied by the schema and then define rules and procedures 
for maintaining these invariants for each possible schema change. Orion [1] and 
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Gemstone [9] are examples of OBMSs that use this approach. Our approach 
[12] introduces a formal axiomatic model for handling the semantics of change. 
From the schema designer perspective, it is a simple model to use because the 
designer only needs to specify and maintain two sets for each type: the essential 
supertypes and essential properties. The axioms provide an automated means of 
managing schema changes based on modifications to these two sets. An impor- 
tant characteristic of the model is that it is proven sound and complete. 

For the second problem, the objects affected by a schema change must be 
identified and then the changes must be carried out. The main contribution of 
this paper is an extension to the axiomatic model for identifying objects affected 
by a schema change. In keeiEJig with the characteristics of the axiomatic model, 
this extension has a proven soundness and completeness as The result 
of this work can serve as a “front-end” to any of the proposed techniques for 
carrying out schema changes. A typical technique is to explicitly coerce objects 
to coincide with the new definition of the schema. Screening and eonver.s J^ are 
two approaches for defining when coercion actually takes place. Conversion (e.g., 
Orion [1]) stops the system and updates the affected objects immediately after a 
schema change. Screening (e.g., GemStone [9]) coerces objects when they are first 
accessed after a schema change (i.e., the system is not stopped to update objects). 
Sometimes a versioning mechanism is used in conjEhction with coercion and old 
representations of objects are maintained. Filtering [14] is a change propagati0i 
technique based on a versioning mechanism that maintains older versions of 
updated objects. The purpose is to provide better compatibility between objects 
as the schema evolves. 

The relationships between the various components regarding the axiomatic 
model are shown in Figure 1. The semantics of change component includes 
schema modifications by the designer as listed in Table 1 followed by a precise 
semantics for incorporating these changes at the schema level. This part of the 
model has been shown to encompass the schema evolution operations of several 
OBMSs including Orion, Gemstone, 02, and Tigukat. The change propagation 
component identifies the objects affected by the schema change and then carries 
out the changes by coercing the objects. Object identification is addressed in 
this paper and can be linked to the various approQhes for carrying out changes. 

The remainder of the papO is organized as follows. Section 2 gives an 
overview of the axiomatic object model and its uses in the semantics of change 
problem of schema evolution. The axiomatic model is extended in Section 3 to 
develop a change propagation model and form a complete axiomatic model for 
schema evolution. Other work related to schema evolution and the axiomatic 
model is outlined in Section 4. Finally, conclusions and future research are given 
in Section 5. 



2 Axiomatic Model Overview 

This section gives an overview of an axiomatic model for specifying properties 
and inheritance structures of types in an object-oriented environment. The model 
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Schema operations by designer 
as listed in Table 1 

Semantics of Axiomatic Model used 
to incorporate schema changes 



Handled by Axiomatic Model 
extensions proposed in this paper 



Handled by proposed approaches: 
Conversion, Screening, or Filtering 



Fig. 1. Schema Evolution Component Relationships rlf th e Axiomatic Model 



□ 

has been used as a solution to the semantics of change problem in OBMSs [11,12] ■ 

It also serves as a basis for a methodology of schema integration in federated 
objectbase systems [2] and for defining schema evolution in real-time object- 
oriented database environments [16]. Details of the axiomatic model are given 
in [11,12]. This section focuses on the notation of the model since they are used 
in the change propagation extensions presented in Section 3. 

A type in an object model (called a class in some models) defines properties 
of objects. Existing systems use attributes, methods, and behaviors to represent 
properties of objects. We use the term property to generically encompass all of 
these components. Types are used as templates for creating objects. The set of 
all objects created from a particular type is called the extent of that type. 

Subtyping is a facility of object models that allows types to be built incremen- 
tally from other types. We use the symbol “A” to represent a reflexive, transitive, 
and antisymmetric subtype relationship where t ^ s means that type t is a sub- 
type of type s, or equivalently, s is a supertype of t. Diagrammatically, we use a 
directed arrow from a subtype (the tail) to its supertype (the head) to represent 
a subtype relationship. A subtype inherits all the properties of its supertype and 
can define additional properties that do not exist in the supertype. If a subtype 
has multiple supertypes, it inherits the properties of all the supertypes. This is 
known as multiple inheritance and results in a graph of subtype relationships. 

A type lattice (or simply lattice) L = {T, <) consists of a set of types, T, 
together with a partial order, <, of the elements of T based on the subtype 
relationship (^). The term lattice (or semi-lattice) is commonly used in object- 
oriented literature to denote a typing structure that supports multiple inheri- 
tance. This meaning does not correspond to lattice in the strict mathematical 
sense because the notions of least upper bound and greatest lower bound are re- 
laxed. Regardless, we use the term throughout the paper with the understanding 
that its object-oriented meaning applies. A type lattice can be represented as a 
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directed acyclic graph (DAG) with types as vertices and subtype relationships 
as directed edges. 

The notation for the axiomatic model is shown in Table reftable2. The terms 
denote various arrangements of types and properties that can be represented in 
virtually any object model. We address each of these terms and use the simple 
example type lattice in Figure 2 to clarify their semantics. The example is kept 
simple so that the functionality of the axiomatic model can be more easily pre- 
sented and understood. It will become apparent from the following discussion 
that the model scales up to type lattices of more complex application environ- 
ments such as those mentioned earlier. 



Table 2. Notation for Axiomatic Model 



Term 


Description 


T 


The set of all types in an application schema design 


L 


The type lattice of an application schema design L = {T, <) 


s,t, V,T 


Type elements of T 


P{t) 


Immediate supertypes of type t 


Pe{t) 


Essential supertypes of type t 


PL it) 


All supertypes of type t 


Lt 


Supertype lattice of type t 


N{t) 


Native properties of type t 


Hit) 


Inherited properties of type t 


N,{t) 


Essential properties of type t 


I it) 


Interface of type t 


a. if,T*) 


Apply-all operation 



o 



The set of types T represents all the types in an application schema design. 
These types have schema evolution operations applied to them. The set con- 
sisting of all types (i.e., vertices) in Figure 2 forms T in this example. A type 
lattice L is formed from the set T and the subtype relationships between the 
types of T. Type elements s and t serve as variables while V and T are constants 
denoting the least defined type and most defined type, respectively. In Figure 2, 
V = T_object and T =T_null. Type V serves as a common ancestor of all 
types and T serves as a common descendent. The use of V is popular in many 
systems as a root with properties that are inherited by all types. For example, it 
can be used to support object identity or a set of typical comparison operators. 
The use of T, while not as widespread, can be favorable as a type that supports 
all properties and behaviors. One function is to create a number of “error” ob- 
jects of this type that can then be returned by the methods of other types when 
errors occur. These error objects have some meaning with respect to the other 
methods in the system. 
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The immediate supertypes, P{t), of a type t are those types that cannot 
be reached from t, transitively, through some other type. In other words, their 
only link to t is through a direct subtype relationship. For example, if we let t 
= T_teaching Assistant, then the immediate supertypes of t are T_student 
and T_employee. Hence, P(T_teachingAssistant)={T_student,T_employee}. 
The other supertypes of TTeachingAssistant (i.e., T.person, TTaxSource, and 
T_object) can be reached transitively through T_student or T_employee. 



T_object 

T_person T_taxSource 



T student 




T_company 



T null 



Fig. 2. Simple example type lattice 



The essential supertypes, {t), are the types identified as being essential to 
the construction of type t. Essential supertypes must be maintained as super- 
types of t for as long as consistently possible during the evolution of the schema. 
The only way to break a link from t to an essential supertype s is to explicitly 
remove s from P^, (t) by either dropping the subtype relationship between t and 
s or by dropping s entirely. Note that P {t) C Pe{t), which means that the 
immediate supertypes are essential. 

An OEMS can impose constraints that force a newly created type to be 
a subtype of certain system primitive types. In other words, these primitive 
types are essential supertypes of e'Qry type. For example, many OBMSs define 
a primitive root type “object” that must be a supertype of all types, either 
directly or transitively through some other type. Upon creation of a new type 
t, the system can initialize Pe (t) to {T.object}. In a typical environment, the 
system would provide essential supertypes based on known constraints and the 
schema designer would provide essential supertypes based on his/her expertise 
in the particular application domain being modeled. 

In Figure 2, assume the system provides the root type T.object and as- 
sume the schema designer has specified the remaining essential supertypes of 
TTeachingAssistant resulting in the following: 

Pe {TtcachingAssistant) = {Tgtudent, Tginployee, TpCrson, Tobject} 

If T_student and T_employee were dropped as immediate supertypes of 
TTeachingAssistant, then T_person would be established as an immediate super- 
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type because it is essential. However, T_taxSource would be lost as a supertype 
because it is not declared as essential. 

The supertype lattice Lt = (PL{t) ,<t) of a type t consists of a set PL{t) 
which includes t and all supertypes (immediate, essential, or otherwise) of t 
together with a partial order <t such that Va;, y € PL {t) if a; ^ in [ then x ^ 
y in <t- In other words, if a subtyping relationship exists between supertypes 
of t in the application lattice, then the subtype relationship also exists in the 
supertype lattice of t. For example, if we let t=T_employee, then the supertype 
lattice of t is given as: 

PL(T_employee) = {T.employee, T_person, T_taxSource, T.object} 

^employee = {T_employee ^ T_person, T_employee ^ T_taxSource, 
T.person ^ T.object, T.taxSource ^ T.object} 

The native properties, N{t), of a type t are those properties that are not 
defined in any of the supertypes of t. That is, they are not inherited from a 
supertype, but instead are natively defined in t. Note that the native properties 
of one type may also be defined as native properties of other types that are not 
in a subtype relationship with one another. For example, the type T_employee 
may have a native “salary” property that is not defined on any of its supertypes. 
Moreover, T_person and T_taxSource may both have native “name” properties 
defined because they are not in a subtype relationship with one another. 

The inherited properties, H{t), of a type t is the union of the properties de- 
fined by all supertypes of t. The native and inherited properties are disjoint. For 
example, the inherited properties of T_employee are the union of the properties 
defined on T_person, TTaxSource, and T_object. In contrast, the native prop- 
erties of T_employee are those defined on employees, but not defined on any of 
T_person, TTaxSource, or T_object. 

When two common properties are inherited from multiple supertypes (e.g., 
T_employee inherits the “name” property from both T_person and TTaxSource) 
a conflict can arise and some form of conflict resolution must be performed. The 
conflict resolution problem has been addressed in previous work [12]. One ele- 
ment that must be resolved is the representation/implementation of the property. 
A simple form of resolution used in some systems is to ask the designer to re- 
solve a conflict by choosing one of the conflicting properties as a basis for the 
representation/implementation or by redefining the property altogether. 

The interface, I{t), of a type t is the union of native and inherited properties 
of t. This term simply serves as a specification of all properties of t to which the 
object instances of t will respond. 

The essential properties, W (t), are those properties identified as being es- 
sential to the construction and existence of type t. Essential properties must 
be maintained as part of the definition of t for as long as consistently possible 
during the evolution of the schema. The essential properties of a type consist of 
all properties natively defined by the type (i.e., N (t) C (t)) and may contain 
properties inherited from its supertypes. The schema designer has the expertise 
to understand the properties that types within a particular application domain 
must support and can declare these properties as being essential to the types by 
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including them in the appropriate Nf. (t) specification. Additionally, the system 
may require all types to support various primitive properties for object instances 
such as object identity retrieval and object equality. At type creation time, the 
system can initialize Ng (t) with the appropriate primitive properties. The syn- 
ergy between schema designer and system primitives goes hand in hand with the 
definition of essential properties N^, (t) and essential supertypes Pg (t) . 

Schema evolution may force inherited properties of a type to be adopted as 
native properties. This can occur if a type defines an essential property that 
is currently inherited from a supertype and that property is removed from the 
supertype or the supertype is removed altogether. For example, assume that a 
“taxBracket” property is defined on TTaxSource and this property is declared 
as essential in T.employee. If TTaxSource is deleted, then “taxBracket” would 
be adopted as a native property of T.employee because it is essential to that 
type. The axiomatic model automatically handles this adoption process. 

We provide an apply-all operation in the axiomatic model. This operation, 
denoted ax{f,T*), applies the unary function / to the types T* C T. The 
function / is defined over the single variable x, which is shown as the subscript 
of the a operator. Other variables appearing within the parenthesis of the a 
operation are substituted with their values prior to evaluation and they remain 
constant throughout the apply-all operation. The semantics of apply-all will let 
X range over the elements of Tf and for each type bound to x, f is evaluated 
and the answer is included in fere final result set. If^* is empty, the empty set 
is returned. In functional notation, the a operation y>plies the lambda function 
Xx.fto every element of T* and returns a set containing the results. For example, 
the expression Uax {Ng (x ) , {Tperson, Tstudent}) gives the set of native essential 
properties specified in T_person and T_student. 

Table 3 depicts the axioms of dynamic schema evolution using the various 
types and properties in Table 2. The derivation of the various sets in the ax- 
ioms are based on the Pg (t) and (t) terms. To define a schema (i.e., type 
lattice), one need only specify values for these two sets. They can be initialized 
as part of type creation or modified during schema evolution. All schema oper- 
ations are handled as modification to these two terms, which eases the burden 
on the schema designer and makes the system more manageable. The effects 
of schema changes on subtyping relationships and property inheritance must be 
closely scrutinized in order to maintain system integrity, as well as the intentions 
of the schema designer. The axiomatic model provides a consistent, automatic 
mechanism for deriving the entire type lattice structure after a change to either 
Pe (t) or Nf. {t). Further, the model has proven soundneE^3mpleteness, and ter- 
mination. The axiomatic model has the flexibility to handle variations on type 
and property arrangements depending on the defaults imposed by individual 
systems. This results in a powerful model that can be used to describe dynamic 
schema evolution in OBMSs that support subtyping and property inheritance. 
The axiomatization and comparison of Tigukat, Orion, GemStone, and O 2 have 
been addressed in previous work [2,12]. 
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Table 3. Axioms of Dynamic Schema Evolution 



Name 


Axiom 


Axiom of Closure 


Vt G T, Pe (t) C T 


Axiom of Acyclicity 


Vt GP,t {PL (x),P{t)) 


Axiom of Rootedness 


3V G T, Vt G T, V G PL (t) A Pe (V) = {} 


Axiom of Pointedness 


3T G T,Vt G T,tG PL (T) 


Axiom of Direct Supertypes 


\fteT,P (t) = 

Pe (t) - DOj; {PL {x) n Pe {t) - {x} , Pe {t)) 


Axiom of Supertype Lattice 


Vt G P, PL {t) = Ua, {PL {x) , P (t)) U {t} 


Axiom of Interface 


{t) = N{t)UH {t) 


Axiom of Nativeness 


yteT,N {t) = Ne (t) - H {t) 


Axiom of Inheritance 


\/teT,H {t) = Ua. (7 {x) , P (t)) 



The specification and management of Pe and can be a shared responsibil- 
ity between the system and the user. For example, when a new type is defined, 
the system may open a dialog with the schema designer to determine all su- 
pertypes and properties that are essential to the new type. Alternatively, the 
system may make a default assumption that all supertypes and properties (in- 
cluding inherited properties) are essential in a given type. Other 0nfigurations 
are possible as well. CEDent systems vary in the semantics defined for the notions 
of subtyping, inheritance, and nativeness. The formalization of these concepts 
into the axiomatic model gives a common basis that allows systems the flexibility 
to build their own customized notions on top of them, while remaining rooted 
at the formal model. The flexibility of the axiomatic model has been shown by 
extending it to support schema integration [2] and real-time database systems 
[16]. □ 

3 Change Propagation Model 

This section develops the change propagation extensions to the axiomatic model 
described in Section 2. Additional notation is introduced along with a list of new 
axioms to support consistent change propagation. The first extension introduces 
a new notation for identifying the objects in the extent of the types. For each 
type t, there are three sets of objects associated with t denoted Eq (t), E^o (t), 
and Ei {t). These sets correspond to the shallow extent, deep extent, and 
level extent, respectively. The shallow extent of a type t is the set of objects 
created directly from t. The deep extent of t includes its shallow extent along 
with the shallow extent of all subtypes of t. The level extent of t includes 
its shallow extent and the shallow extent of the subtypes up to depth i. Shallow 
and deep extents are well known concepts and are used extensively in OBMSs 
for object query models and query processing. The level extent is included 
for completeness as it is useful in some aspects of objectbase systems [13]. 
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Changes to the scllieiba affect the structure of the types and the organization 
of the type lattice. This in turn affects the objects in the type extents. The first 
step in performing change propagation is to identify the affected objects. The 
subsequent steps carry out the changes to the objects by coercing them into 
structures that correspond to the evolved types. The literature reports three 
basic approaches for object coercion: conversion [9], screening [1], and filtering 
[14] . Conversion stops the system and updates the affected objects immediately 
after a schema change. This is a straightforward and simple approach, but can 
suffer from performance problems if many changes occur and the system is halted 
frequently. Screening coerces objects when they are first accessed after a schema 
change. The system does not have to be stopped to update objects and so con- 
current operations can proceed with greater transparency. Filtering is based on 
a versioning mechanism that maintains older versions of updated objects. The 
approach requires more space overhead and greater processing demands since 
translations between older and newer versions may be required on a continuous 
basis. The purpose is to provide better compatibility between objects and their 
method implementations as the schema evolves. 

The change propagation model presented in this paper is the first of its kind 
that clearly and formally identifies the objects affected by a schema change. The 
model can be adopted as a “front end” to any of the coercion approaches. The 
model is complete in the sense that it guarantees to determine all objects affected 
by a schema change. This is a minimal requirement of any change propagation 
mechanism. The model is sound in the sense that it only determines objects that 
are guaranteed to be affected by a schema change. In other words, it guarantees 
a minimal set of objects affected by a schema change. This translates into greater 
efficiency because some objects of certain subtypes may not have to be coerced. 
Other approaches are more liberal and may coerce objects that did not require 
an update. For example, if a type t is affected by a schema change, some systems 
simply coerce all the objects of t and its subtypes (i.e., the deep extent of t). 
There are cases where many objects in the deep extent are not affected by the 
change. Our model will automatically exclude these from being coerced. Another 
property of the model is that it only uses schema information to determine the 
objects affected by a schema change. It does not have to access the objects them- 
selves. Finally, the model provides a precise semantics for identifying the objects 
affected in change propagation. Other schema evolution approaches give infor- 
mal explanations of the change propagation operations. The axiomatic model 
can provide a formal basis for comparing the various techniques. 

Two theorems regarding the completeness and soundness of the change prop- 
agation axioms are constructed. Only sketches of the proofs are given. The com- 
plete proofs are omitted due to page limitations. ^ 

Theorem 1. The change propagation axioms are complete. 

Proof. By induction on maximal paths from the types affected by the schema 
evolution operation. A maximal path is the largest number of direct supertype 
links between two types. For example, in Figure 2 the maximal path between 
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T_teachingAssistant and T_person is two, and the maximal path between Tjiull 
and T_taxSource is three. The proof proceeds by showing the completeness of 
each axiom in Table 4. The base cases for the induction focus on the types 
involved as parameters of the schema change operation. The induction step is 
straightforward and shows that given the assumption that the axioms are com- 
plete for types with maximal path n, the axioms are complete for types with 
maximal path u-|-l. □ 

Theorem 2. The change propagation axioms are sound. 

Proof. By induction on maximal paths from the types involved in the schema 
evolution operation. The proof is constructed similar to Theorem 1 above. □ 



Table 4. Notation for Axiomatic Model 



Axiom Name 


Axiom 


Add Behavior 


MT - AB{t, b) = Ua,,(Ao(x, {r | r G T A t e PL{r) A 6 ^ 7(r)}) 


Drop Behavior 


MT — DB{t, b) = Uax{Eo{x), {r\r G T At G PL{r)A 
-i3v{v G PL{r) — {t} A & G Ae(u)}) 


Add Subtype 
Relationship 


MT — ASR(t, s) = Uax{Eo{x), {r | r G T A t G PL{r)A 


Drop Subtype 
Relationship 


MT — DSR{t, s) = Uax{Eo{x), {r | r G T A t G PL{r)A 
-i3v{v G PL{r) — {t} A s G Pe{v))A 
I{s) 7 ^ 0 A I{s) n Uay{N,iy), PL(r) - {s})}) 


Add Type 


AT(t, {si, . . . , Sn}, {ri, . . . , r^}, {6i, . . . bj}) = 

Day{Uax{MT - ASR{x, y), {n, . . . , r^}), {t} U {si . . . s„}) 


Drop Type 


DT{t) = Uax{Eo{x), {r\r £ T At £ PL{r) A I{t) 7 ^ 0A 
I{t) ^ I{t) n yJay{N,{y),m{r) - {t})}) 



The axioms of change propagation are sho'0i in Table 4. They determine 
the sound and complete seOf objects affected by the schema change operations 
on types outlined in Table 1. The purpose of each axiom is B return a Bund 
and complete set of objects affected by the schema change associated with the 
axiom. 

The semantics of each axiom is explained below along with an example of 
its action. Refer to Figure 2 for the type lattice structure of the examples and 
Table 5 for the essential properties and essential supertypes of each type in the 
example. All examples below use Figure 2 and Table 5 as a starting point - the 
examples are not cumulative. 

Add Behavior (MT-AB): Adds behavior b as an essential property of type 
t (i.e., Ne (t) = Nf. (t) U {6}). If b was not part of t then the objects of t must 
now support the new behavior b. This may require an update to the objects of 
t. For example, if b is implemented as a stored attribute then the objects of t 
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Table 5. Example Types 



Type 


Essential Supertypes (Pg) 


T_object 




T .person 


T.object 


T.taxSource 


T.object 


T_student 


T.person, T.object 


T.employee 


T.person, T.taxSource, T.object 


T.company 


T.taxSource, T.object 


T.teachingAssistant 


T_student, T.employee, T.person, T.object 



Table 6. Example Properties 



Type 


Essential Properties (Ng) 


T .object 




T.person 


Name, Age 


T.taxSource 


Name, TaxBracket, GovID 


T.student 


Name, Grade 


T.employee 


Name, Salary, Age, TaxBracket 


T.company 


Name, Revenue, Phone 


T _t caching Assist ant 


Hours, TaxBracket, GovID, Salary, Age 



require additional memory to store the value of the attribute. Furthermore, the 
subtypes of t could inherit & as a new behavior and so their objects may be 
affected. The axiom determines all the types {r) that are a subtype of t and do 
not have b as part of their interface. The extended union over the shallow extent 
of these types gives the set of objects affected by the schema change. 

Example: Suppose a Government ID (GovID) property is added to type 
T_person for identification purposes. This would add GovID to Ne{Tperson). 
Since this is a new property for T_person, the objects in the shallow extent of 
T_person are affected (i.e., Eq (Tperson)). Furthermore, the objects in the shal- 
low extent of T_student are also affected, but not the objects in the deep extent of 
T_employee because T_employee inherits the GovID property from TTaxSource. 
It may appear that a conflict has arisen for GovID between types T_person and 
TTaxSource. This can be averted because the representation/implementation of 
GovID in T_employee has been previously decided by its prior subtyping rela- 
tionship with TTaxSource. 

Drop Behavior (MT-DB): Deletes behavior b from the essential properties 
of type t (i.e., Ng (t) = Ng {t) — {6}). This will affect the objects of t only if b is 
natively defined on t (i.e., t does not inherit b from some other type). This may 
also affect the subtypes of t that only inherit b from t. The variable r is used 
to build a set of types that consist of the subtypes of t that inherit b only from 
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t. This is accomplished by specifying there does not exist a v such that f is a 
supertype of r (not including t) and b is an essential behavior of v. The union 
over the shallow extent of these types gives the set of objects affected by the 
schema change. 

Example: If a schema operation drops property Age from the essential 
properties of T_person, then the objects in the shallow extent of T_person and 
T_student are affected. However, the deep extent of T.employee is not affected 
because it declares Age as an essential property that now becomes native to 
T.employee, so the interface of T.employee is not affected. 

Add Subtype Relationship (MT-ASR): Adds a new subtype relation- 
ship between type t and type s (t^s) by adding s as an essential supertype of 
t (i.e., Pe (t) = Pe (t) U {s}). The type t and its subtypes can be affected by 
this change if s introduces new properties that are inherited. The objects of a 
subtype r are affected by the schema change if the interface of s is not empty 
and it is not a subset of the interface of r. Again, the union over the shallow 
extent of these types gives the set of objects to be coerced. 

Example: If T_taxSource is added as an essential supertype of T_student, 
then the objects in the shallow extent of T_student must have changes propa- 
gated to them because of the newly inherited behaviors taxBracket and GovID. 
However, the objects in the deep extent of T_teachingAssistant are not affected 
because this type has another link (or path) to T_taxSource through T_employee. 

Drop Subtype Relationship (MT-DSR): Drops an existing subtype re- 
lationship between type t and type s by removing s as an essential supertype of 
t (i.e., Pe (t) = Pe (t) — {s}). The type t and its subtypes can be affected by this 
change if they inherit some behaviors only from s and all links to s are lost by 
dropping the subtype relationship from t. The variable v is used to determine 
that there are no other subtype links to s. The second line of the axiom deter- 
mines if the behaviors of s are inherited from some other type even if all the 
subtype links to s are lost. 

Example: Suppose the subtype relationship from TTeachingAssistant 
to T_employee is dropped. Now, TTeachingAssistant has no other link to 
T_employee or TTaxSource. However, the objects in its deep extent are not 
affected because TTeachingAssistant has declared a set of essential properties 
that include all the properties that it previously inherited from T_employee 
and TTaxSource. Since the properties are essential, they are kept with 
TTeachingAssistant. Thus, no objects are affected by change propagation in 
this case. 

Add Type (AT): Add the type t to the schema with {si, . . . , s„} as the es- 
sential supertypes of t, {ri, . . . , r™} as the initial subtypes of t, and {bi, . . . ,bj} 
as the essential properties of t. Subtypes {ri, . . . ,rm} can be incorporated by 
adding a new subtype relationship from each to the new type t. This change 
can affect the objects in {n , . . . , r^} and their subtypes because they may now 
inherit some properties in {bi , . . . , bj}. Furthermore, the new type t may tran- 
sitively introduce new subtyping relationships between the types {ri,...,rm} 
and the types {si, . . . , s„}. This may result in some of the properties defined on 
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{si, . . . , s„} being inherited by {ri , . . . , r^}, thus affecting the ejects in their 
extents. 

Example: Suppose a new type T_worker is added with essential supertypes 
{T_object, TAaxSource}, initial subtype {T_employee}, and essential proper- 
ties {GovID, WorkersCompID}. Due to the axiom of rootedness and axiom of 
pointedness in Table 3, the system can automatically include T_object as an 
essential supertype and Tmull as an initial subtype. The direct supertype links 
in the lattice will change as shown in Figure 3 so that there is a direct link from 
T_employee to T_worker and a direct link from T_worker to TTaxSource. The 
direct link from T_employee to TTaxSource is lost. The new property Work-p 
ersComplD (representing a worker’s compensation identifier) is inherited by 
T_employee and TTeachingAssistant and so the objects of these two types are 
affected by the schema change. 

The following example shows how a newly added type can affect the initial 
subtypes of the new type by transitively inheriting behaviors of the essential 
supertypes. 

Example: Consider the generic tjme lattice in Figure 4(a) and the schema 
operation AT {t, {si} , {ri, r 2 } , {Pz}) Qiat adds type t with essential supertype 
{si}, initial subtypes {ri,r 2 }, and essential property {p-z}. The essential prop- 
erties of each type in the figure are listed below the type. Clearly, type ri is 
affected by the addition because it will inherit property p_z from the new type 
t. ft appears that ^2 should not be affected because it already defines property 
p_z. However, T 2 is affected because it transitively inherits property p_x from 
Si through t. Note that ri also transitively inherits p_x. The updated lattice is 
shown in Figure 4(b). 




T_object 



T person 



T taxSource 



T_stud 




T_company 



T_null 



Fig. 3. Revised type lattice with type T_worker added 



Drop Type (DT): Drops the type t from the lattice. This axiom is a sim- 
plified version of the MT-DSR axiom, ft is simpler because there is no need 
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(b) 



Fig. 4. Generic type lattice illustrating transitive inheritance for Add Type operation 



to check for other subtype relationships to t since t will be removed from the 
lattice. 

Example: If T_employee is dropped from the lattice, then the link from 
T_teachingAssistant to T_taxSource is lost because T_taxSource is not an essen- 
tial supertype of T_teachingAssistant. This means that TTeachingAssistant will 
no longer inherit the properties of TTaxSource. Regardless, the objects in the 
deep extent of TTeachingAssitant are not affected by the schema change because 
all the properties defined by T_employee and TTaxSource have been defined as 
essential properties of TTeachingAssistant, oi0iey are inherited from T_person. 

If T_student is now dropped from the lattice, then a direct link from 
T.teachingAssistant to T.person is established because T.person is an es- 
sential supertype of TTeachingAssistant. The objects in the deep extent 
of TTeachingAssistant are affected because the Grade property defined by 
T_student is not defined as an essential property of TTeachingAssistant and 
so it is lost. 

The axioms of Table 4 give a precise semantics for determining a sound and 
complete set of objects affected by schema evolution operations on types. These 
objects require a coercion mechanism to be applied (e.g., conversion, screening, 
filtering) so that they correspond to the updated version of the schema. It is 
clear that the axiomatic model can be used as a formal underlying model of 
a complete schema evolution mechanism for object-oriented environments. The 
descriptions and examples following the axiom specifications are not meant to 
provide a complete explanation. Many subtle qualities can be observed when 
using the axioms in various examples that are too great in number to present in 
the limited space allowed for this paper. We have implemented a tool for defining 
schema and performing schema evolution based solely on essential properties and 
essential supertypes. The tool currently supports all the axioms for the semantics 
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of change problem. The tool is currently being updated to incorporate the axioms 
for change propagation along with user selectable options for determining which 
coercion mechanism to apply to affected objects. 

4 Related Work 

Various systems have proposed solutions to the problems of semantics of change 
and change propagation for schema evolution in OBMSs. To support seman- 
tics of change, the most common approach is to define a number of invariants 
that must be satisfied by the schema, along with a set of rules and procedures 
that maintain the invariants with each schema change. To support change prop- 
agation, one solution is to explicitly coerce objects to coincide with the new 
definition of the schema. This technique updates the affected objects, changing 
their representation as dictated by the new schema. Unless a versioning mecha- 
nism is used in conjunction with coercion, the old representations of the objects 
are lost. Screening, conversion, and filtering are techniques that define when and 
how coercion takes place. 

In screening, schema changes generate a conversion program that is indepen- 
dently capable of converting objects into the new representation. The coercion 
is not immediate, but rather is delayed until an instance of the modified schema 
is accessed. That is, object access is monitored by the system and whenever 
an outdated object is accessed, the system invokes the conversion program to 
coerce the object into the newer definition. Conversion programs resulting from 
multiple independent changes to a type are composed; meaning access to an ob- 
ject may invoke the execution of multiple conversion programs where each one 
handles a particular change to the schema. Screening causes processing delays 
during object access because the conversion program may have to be applied. 
Furthermore, it can be difficult to determine when the system no longer needs to 
check whether a particular conversion program is required. This can cause over- 
head during every object access and may increase the amount of supplementary 
information that the system needs to keep in the form of screening flags. 

In conversion, each schema change initiates an immediate coercion of all 
objects affected by the change. This approach causes processing delays during 
schema modifications, but delays are not incurred during object access. Once 
conversion is complete, all objects are up to date. 

Another solution for handling change consistency of instances is to introduce 
a new version of the schema with every modification and supplement each schema 
version with additional definitions that handle the semantic differences between 
versions. These additional definitions are known as filters and the technique is 
called filtering. Error handlers are one example of filters. They can be defined 
on each version of the schema to trap inconsistent access and produce error and 
warning messages. 

In the filtering approach, changes are never propagated to the instances. 
Instead, objects become instances of particular versions of the schema. When the 
schema is changed, the old objects remain with the old version of the schema and 
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new objects are created as instances of the new schema. The filters define the 
consistency between the old and new versions of schema and handle the problems 
associated with properties written according to one version accessing objects of 
a different version. This approach introduces the overhead of maintaining the 
separate versions and the filters between them that need to be applied from 
time to time. 

A hybrid approach combines two or more of the above methods. For example, 
a system could use filtering as the underlying mechanism and allow explicit 
coercion to newer versions of types through screening or conversion. This could 
be used to reduce the overhead in the number of versions and filters that need to 
be maintained. Another exampA^^ a system that takes an active role by using 
screening as the default and swucmng to conversion whenever the system is idle. 

The axiomatic model of change propagation is responsible for identifying the 
sound and complete set of objects affected by a schema change. This set can serve 
as input to any of the coercion methods described above. Thus, the axiomatic 
model can act as a “front-end” to systems using these approaches. 

Orion [1,5] is the first system to introduce an invariants and rules approach as 
a structured way of describing schema evolution in OBMSs. Invariants define the 
consistency of the schema under the constraints of the object model. Rules are 
introduced to guide the preservation of the invariants wh^ choices in modifying 
the schema arise. Orion defines five invariants and a set of twelve accompanying 
rules for maintaining the invariants over schema changes. Orion’s taxonomy of 
changes represents the majority of typical schema modifications allowed in most 
OBMSs. Change propagation in Orion is handled through screening that coerces 
out-of-date objects to new schema definitions when the objects are accessed. 

Schema evolution in GemStone [9] is similar to Orion in its definition of a 
number of invariants. The GemStone model is less complex than Orion in that 
multiple inheritance and explicit deletion of objects are not permitted. As a re- 
sult, the schema evolution policies in GemSt piTfaT e simpler and cleaner, but not 
as powerful as those of Orion. For example, while Orion defines twelve rules to 
clarify the effects of schema modification, GemStone requires no such rules. Con- 
version is used in GemStone to propagate changes to the instances. Literature 
on GemStone mentions the possibility of a hybrid approach that allows both 
conversion and screening, but it is not clear if such a system has been developed. 

Skarra and Zdonik [14,15] define a framework for versioning types in the En- 
core object model as a support mechanism for evolving type definitions. Their 
work is focused on dealing with change propagation. The schema evolution op- 
erations of Encore are similar to Orion. The authors introduce a generic type as 
a collection of individual versions of that type. This is known as the version set 
of the type. Every change to a type results in the generation of a new version of 
that type. Since a change to a type can also affect its subtypes, new versions of 
the subtypes may also be generated. By default, objects are bound to a specific 
type version and must be explicitly coerced to a newer version. Since objects 
are bound to a specific type version, a problem of missing information can arise 
if programs (i.e., methods) written according to one type version are applied 
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to objects of a different version. For example, if a property is dropped from a 
type, programs written according to an older type version may no longer work 
on objects created with the newer version because the newer object is missing 
some information (i.e., the dropped prope|^). Similarly, if a property is added 
to a type, programs written with the newer type version in mind may not work 
on older objects because of missing information. For this reason, type versions 
include additional definitions, called handlers, which act as filters for managing 
the semantic differences between versions. This approach is the first to address 
the issue of maintaining consistency between versions of types. 

Nguyen and Rieu [7] discuss schema evolution in the Sherpa model and com- 
pare their work to Encore, Gemstone, Orion, and one of their earlier models 
for CAD systems called Cadb. The emphasis of this work is to provide equal 
support for semantics of change and change divagation. The schema changes 
allowed in Sherpa follow those of Orion. Schema changes are propagated to in- 
stances through conversion or screening, which is selected by the user. However, 
only the conversion approach is diseased. Change propagation is assisted by the 
notion of relevant classes. A relevant class is a semantically consistent partial 
definition of a complete class and is bound to the class. A relevant class is sim- 
ilar to a type version in [14] and a complete class resembles a version set. The 
purpose of relevant classes is to evaluate the side effects of propagating schema 
changes to the instances and to guide this propagation. 

In OTGen [6] the focus shifts from dynamic schema evolution to database re- 
organization. The invariants and rules approach is used, and the typical schema 
changes are allowed. The invariants are used to define default transformations 
for each schema change. Schema changes produce a transformation table that 
describes how to modify affected instances. Multiple schema changes are usually 
grouped and released as a package called a transformer. Screening is used to ap- 
ply the transformer and propagate changes to the instances. Multiple releases are 
composed and, thus, access to an older objec^can invoke multiple transform- 
ers to bring the object up to date. One result of the database reorganization 
approach is that multiple changes are pa^aged into a single release and this is 
expected to reduce the number of screening operations that need to be invoked 
for each object access. Another result is that transformers are represented as 
tables that are initialized by OTGen. | | | 

The Tigukat OEMS [8] incorporates a uniform object model and schE3a 
evolution is handled as type and property extensions to the hlst> model. As 
discussed in Section 2, a sound and complete axiomatic model for the semantics 
of change problem has been developed in the context of Tigukat. This axiomatic 
model is used to compare the schema evolution operations of Tigukat, Orion, 
GemStone, 02, and others [2,12]. Ghange propagation in Tigukat is handled 
by a filtering approach that uses behavior histories [10], which are based on 
the temporal aspects of the object model [3,4]. When a change is made to the 
schema, the change is not automatically propagated to the instances. Instead, the 
old version of the schema is maintained and the change is recorded in the proper 
temporal histories. Existing objects continue to maintain the characteristics of 
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the older schema while newly created objects correspond to the semantics of 
the newer schema. Coercion of older objects to newer versions of the schema 
is optional in Tigukat. Since different versions of types are maintained through 
temporal histories, the schema information of older objects is available and can 
be used to continue processing these objects in a historical manner. If coercion 
is desired, the entire object does not need to be updated at once. Objects can 
be coerced to a newer version of the schema one property at a time. This means 
that some properties of an object may work with newer versions, while others 
may work with older ones. This is in contrast to other models where an object 
is converted in its entirety to a newer schema version, thereby losing the old 
information of the object. 

□ 

5 Conclusion 

The formal axiomatic model of schema evolution is a powerful mechanism for 
reasoning about objectbase management systems. The model consists of two 
major components: namely, (i) semantics of change^ and (ii) change propagation. 
Our previous work [12] deals with the first component. This paper extends that 
work to change propagation. The first step in performing change propagation is 
to identify the affected objects. The subsequent steps carry out the changes to the 
objects by coercing them into structures that correspond to the evolved types. 
The axiomatic model extensions described in this paper give a precise semantics 
for identifying the objects affected by a schema change. The extended model 
determines the affected objects using existing information from the type system 
without making any changes to the type system itself. This could be used in 
conjunction with a graphical display to show the implications of a schema change 
and allow the designer to easily cancel the change. We show that this model can 
be used as a “front-end” component to various coercion methods. Further, the 
model ties in with the axiomatic model for the semantics of change problem [12] 
to form a complete axiomatic model of schema evolution in OBMSs. The model 
is easy to work with because the designer only needs to specify and maintain 
two sets for each type: the essential supertypes (Pg) and essential properties 
(Nf.). Subsequently, the axioms provide an automated means of managing the 
semantics of change and change propagation based on modifications to these two 
sets. The utility of this model is further demonstrat^d~hv its inherent automation. 
Application of the axioms is all that is required to determine which objects 
are affected. Other researchers have demonstrated the utility of the axiomatic 
model by extending it into areas such as real-time systems Zhou et al. [16], 
but their research does not addressed the issue of change propagation. Finally, 
the axiomatic model is proven sound and complete by the work in this paper 
together with previous work [12]. 

This research can be extended in several directions. Our current schema 
management tool implements the semantics of change system [12]. Clearly, the 
change propagation described in this paper can be added to the schema man- 
agement tool to enhance its functionality. Another interesting research direc- 
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tion is to determine how these techniques can be applied to a federated system 
that requires integration. For example, adding a “new” database into a feder- 
ated schema could be seen as little more than a change to the existing inte- 
grated schema. Successful application of these techniques would make substan- 
tial progress in automating the process of system integration. Another research 
direction to consider is extending the model to manage security within com- 
plex systems such as OBMSs. An axiomatic representation of role based security 
models may assist in the architecture and management of changing security 
permissions in these systems. 

Another problem to investigate is the extension into object view models and 
the management of object view schemas. Evolution of view schemas is more 
challenging because different perspectives are placed on objects according to the 
groups of users accessing them. In addition, closure constraints must be taken 
into consideration when developing view schemas. Closure refers to the condi- 
tion where including a certain type (or property) in a view, requires other types 
(and/or properties) be added to ensure the new ones are meaningful. For exam- 
ple, if you create a view that has a T_car type with a Manufacturer property, 
then the T.company type should be included in some form so that the Manufac- 
turer can be related to it. One open question asks what portions of T_company 
should be included to be semantically meaningful without compromising security 
or scope considerations. Another question asks to what level should the inclu- 
sion be carried out. That is, if T_company is included with some properties then 
what other types need to be included for them to be meaningful? 
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Abstract. Today, information systems are essential parts of large 
organizations. Since such kinds of systems have a very long life-span, 
they have to be adapted to new changing requirements occurring during 
their lifetime. Evolution must be regarded not only at the object state 
level, but also at the object behavior level. Especially, the explicit 
handling of (behavior) evolution on the conceptual level is necessary. 
For that, we introduce the notion of evolving objects as basic building 
blocks of information systems. The behavior of such an object is divided 
into a rigid and an evolving part. The rigid behavior is ideally stable 
for the whole life-span of the object; the evolving behavior can be 
changed dynamically at runtime. In this paper, we present an extended 
specification framework for modeling evolving objects. Particularly, 
this framework provides the basis to explicitly specify behavior evolution. 

Keywords: Evolving objects, behavior evolution, adaptive information 
systems, object specification. 



1 Introduction 

The development and maintenance of information systems is a particular impor- 
tant task, because information systems often provide the software infrastructure 
within companies. Following the phases of the software life cycle, the develop- 
ment of an information system starts with a requirements analysis phase, fol- 
lowed by conceptual design, implementation and testing. Finally, the system is 
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put into operation. In practice, a running system is subject to ongoing construc- 
tion. On the one hand, improvements on the implementation level, for instance 
removing bugs or introducing more efficient data structures, have to be carried 
out. On the other hand, the hardware as well as the underlying software like the 
operating system can change. Often this leads to adaptations in the implemen- 
tation. 

Unfortunately, there also are changes occurring on the requirements and con- 
ceptual level. Business rules may change in the course of time, laws may change 
and, thereby, require that information systems have to be adapted in order to 
follow the new business rules or laws. To get a grasp of changing requirements, 
flexible approaches are needed which allow to describe evolving requirements. 
Due to the fact that information systems usually consist of large numbers of 
long-living objects, the objects themselves must be able to evolve. In this con- 
text, evolution does not only refer to the change of object states but also to 
the change of the object behavior, i.e., the rules (or axioms) which describe the 
allowed dynamic behavior of objects may change during the existence of the 
affected objects. 

Considering the current state-of-the-art in the area of requirements specifi- 
cation and conceptual modeling, we have to face the fact that none of the cur- 
rently known approaches is able to adequately capture this problem of changing 
requirements. Of course, if we know in piyance all possibl^hanges whiclynight 
occur eventually, we can directly code tnem ii ptc j tlj e specincation c jf tj j io ^ stem. 
Unfortunately, we in general know only some changes possibly occurring in the 



future. In practice, unforeseen changes of requirements occur quite frequently 
and must be respected in existing and running information systems. 

Neither well-known approaches to conceptually describing information sys- 
tems, like OMT [18], OOA&OOD [2] and UML [3], nor formal specification 
approaches, like Troll [13,19], TROLL light [11,12], Albert [9], or CMSL/LCM 
[24], provide real support for dealing with changing requirements. Whereas the 
meaning of a traditional specification is clear, the meaning of changes on the con- 
ceptual or specification level is often not obvious. A (traditional) specification 
describes possible life cycles of an information system (which, for instance, could 
be expressed by means of states and state transitions). Changing requirements 
during runtime of a system does mean that we have to change the specification 
of the system, e.g., we add new rules (axioms), remove existing ones, or change 
them. For instance, if we remove a rule from the specification of a system, this 
rule is valid for the part of the life time of the system before that change, and it 
is not valid afterwards. q 

The remainder of this paper is organized as follows. We start with a compar- 
ison of program development and development of information systems. Coming 
from the well-known metaphor of “program as house” which characterizes the 
traditional development of programs, we introduce a new metaphor for the devel- 
opment of information systems: the “information system as city” metaphor. In 
Section 3 we consider the requirements for changes (or adaptations) of database 
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applications and briefly sketch the possibilities being currently available in rela- 
tional database systems for changing the behavior of the system during runtime. 

Although these requirements demand for a continuous engineering [16] of 
database and information systems, on a conceptual level there is no real support 
for that. The current modeling and specification technology (in Section 4 we 
briefly sketch the state-of-the-art in the object specifications area considering 
the object specification Troll as a representative example) does not allow to 
model or specify changes which might occur during runtime of a system in a 
flexible way. In order to overcome this limitation, we develop an approach for 
modeling and specifying evolving objects, i.e., objects in an information system 
for which integrity constraints and the behavior rules (axioms) may change dur- 
ing the existence of the object (see Section 5). This seems to be a major step 
towards supporting continuous engineering of information systems on the con- 
ceptual or modeling level because all traditional approaches require the behavior 
of objects to be completely fixed at specification time. 



2 Programs versus Information Systems 

A common metaphor in software engineering is to see program construction as 
similar to building a house: an architect is planning the structure, building a 
house is a sequence of concrete steps, and the building process terminates after 
finishing the house. In this section we will discuss whether this metaphor can be 
applied to information systems as well or has to be adapted to new requirements. 



2.1 ‘Program-as-House’ Metaphor 

This metaphor can be characterized by some observations which can be trans- 
ferred from house-building to software construction: 

— House-building is primarily concerned with manufacturing one building re- 
sulting in a high coherence of parts and steps. It is possible to build one 
house under supervision of only one architect, too. 

— In terms of computer science, the building process resembles a deterministic 
sequence of steps and may even be seen as an ‘algorithm’. The building pro- 
cess consists of concrete steps following more or less a determined schedule 
(in practice, however, this process is not so smooth anyway). As an important 
aspect there is a termination of the building process when the construction 
is finished. 

The main part of existing software engineering methods is devoted to this pro- 
cess of constructing a new ‘software building’. Practical computing infrastruc- 
tures, however, show problems which can be more adequately described by other 
metaphors. 
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2.2 ‘Information- System-as- City’ Metaphor 

For information systems, the ‘information-system-as-city’ metaphor seems to 
be more appropriate: an information system consists of many buildings (=pro- 
grams) using a shared infrastructure; building a city is a vivid and sometimes 
chaotic process; there are rather restrictions than concrete prescriptions for 
building houses; and the construction process will never be finished. Old and 
new buildings have to co-exist, and old buildings are sometimes used for pur- 
poses they have never been intended for. 

This metaphor can be characterized as follows: 

— In a city there are thousands of buildings but one infrastructure connecting 
the separate buildings. This infrastructure is the essence which keeps a city 
running: transportation, electricity, telecommunication, public services. 

Due to this complexity there have to be several architects which guide the 
city development. 

— In a city, the building process can be seen as a ‘living system’ rather than a 
prescribed process. At each time, parallel, unrelated steps are performed on 
sometimes independent, but often correlated construction places. 

The building process is characterized by restrictions rather than by prescrip- 
tions and leaves some freedom to the local architects. A city may never reach 
a final state (or it is dead). In a living city, old and new buildings co-exist 
— not always in harmony but in some cooperation. 

— Building a completely new city is an event as rare in history as throwing 
away all old software in a company to create a complete new information 
system as information infrastructure. Founding a new city can be done only 
where no one settled before or after a catastrophic event like an earthquake. 

Following these points, one sees that an information infrastructure of a company 
which evolved through several years should be seen as a city grown for decades or 
even centuries. Of course, the growing of a city results in the need for modernizing 
the infrastructure and adding new city quarters and public buildings. However, 
changing the communication platform of a large information systems should be 
seen as similar to building a new underground transportation network in an old 
city rather than an algorithmic experiment. 

The city metaphor fits well for another aspect: cities can be organized in 
various ways, and reorganizing a grown city like Calcutta is task different from 
modifying a planned city like Brasilia. The same can be observed for information 
systems which already have a history of some decades. 

3 Adaptation in Database Applications 

The need for software adaptation can be recognized in many typical database 
application scenarios. Database objects, for example in a bank application or 
production documents, may have a very long life-span. Some information has to 
be stored and manipulated for decades. 
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3.1 Example of Adaptive Applications 

For example, let us consider the typical bank application where we have to store 
and manipulate information about accounts, customers, withdrawals etc. As an 
example, we consider Account objects with an amount attribute and typical 
events like withdraw and deposit. 

Together with such information system objects we usually have a fixed part 
of manipulation functions, which is ideally stable for the life-span of the object 
(basic routines for manipulating attribute values, withdraw and deposit for our 
bank accounts). We call this part the fixed or rigid part of the object behavior. 
The rigid part is typically ‘hard-coded’ in database applications and realized by 
optimized code. 

Other parts of a database application are subject to frequent change: con- 
straints or business rules, exception activation and notification triggers. Rules 
for computing interests in a bank application or billing processes are examples of 
such changing parts. We call these parts evolving. These changes may result from 
changes in business processes and policies, but may even modify the behavior of 
single instances of object classes. 

In typical database applications, the evolving part may contain the modifi- 
cation of the following application aspects: 

— Constraints on the correctness of stored data may be adapted to new cir- 
cumstances, for example the minimal age of people having a second credit 
card. 

— Adapting language features for exception activation. Examples are alarming 
messages for certain withdraw patterns using a credit card. 

— Similarly, some notification mechanisms may be adapted to situations. 

— Also, the concrete rules for computing interests for saving accounts may 
change during the lifetime of account objects. 

As these examples show, such adaptations may be due to several reasons: 

— New insights or external changes in the modeled application enforce modifi- 
cations of constraints and computation rules. 

— Changes in the business processes and policies may create a need for new 
functionality. 

As a last comment, one has to consider even changes for individual instances. 
In database applications, special constraints or exception triggers for single cus- 
tomers and their a,ccoiin|,s ^re nothing special. 

3.2 Evolution in SQL q 

Before we present our own proposal for handling adaptation on the design level, 
we will have a very brief look at how it is done nowadays on the implementation 
level (for a detail presentation of schema evolution features in SQL, we refer 
to [22]). A large part of the currently operational database applications are 
based on SQL database management systems. SQL supports a large variety of 
modifications during runtime of an application [8]: 
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— Most SQL functional units can be inserted, modified, and deleted at run- 
time, among them there are constructs like constraints, triggers, and stored 
procedures. 

— The concept of stored procedures and triggers allows to describe functionality 
of an application in an explicit way allowing its manipulation at runtime 
PSM [15], 

— SQL even allows the activati dn lil d de-activation at runtime during a trans- 
action instance. 

It should be noted that other database management system architectures support 
even more advanced features for adaptation. Object databases having a meta 
object layer support a more flexible (and maybe more dangerous) adaptation 
mechanism [17,4]. 



3.3 Our Approach: Explicit Handling of Evolution 

After analyzing the requirements and current implementation techniques, we de- 
velop a method to prepare information systems for (restricted) evolution already 
at design time. This framework is based on the following concepts: 

— During design, a separation of the rigid and the evolving part of application 
objects has to be performed. 

— A base specification Axes the signature of application objects as well as basic 
functions. 

— The evolution level manipulates (executable) specification fragments the vo- 
cabulary of which is identical to the vocabulary of the base level. 

— All critical functions should be part of the rigid base level. These fixed func- 
tions are safe with respect to undesired modifications during evolution and 
their properties can be formally verified. 

This separation can be found on all levels of system development as well as in 
the formal models for evolving objects: 

— On the logical level we use an extended temporal logic allowing the explicit 
storing and manipulation of base level temporal formulae. The underlying 
signature is divided into a base and a mutation level. This separation is 
reflected in the semantic models, too. 

— On the specification level we separate the rigid part from the evolution part 
using special keywords. This avoids confusing the levels during design. The 
flavor of the specification constructs, however, is the same for both levels. 

— Even if the design is somehow independent of the later implementation tech- 
niques, we propose a similar separation there, too. The evolving part can be 
implemented using SQL features like triggers and stored procedures. Dur- 
ing life-time of a running system, the maintenance and adaptation to new 
requirements will most of the times manipulate the evolving part! 
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4 Objects as Building Blocks 

For conceptually describing information systems there is a large number of ap- 
proaches. For instance, OMT [18] and UML [3] are well-known and frequently 
used in practice. Th® object-oriented modeling approaches provide a collec- 
tion of mainly graphical description techniques (object diagrams, StateCharts, 
message sequence diagrams, etc). Unfortunately, their formal semantics is not 
completely clear, or, at least, there is no common understanding of their seman- 
tics. Other, more theoretical approaches provide a clean formal semantics based 
on well understood theoretical concepts. For example. Troll [13] and Albert 
[9] belong to this class of conceptual modeling approaches. 

All these approaches mentioned so far have some commonalities. First of all, 
they all consider objects as basic building blocks for information systems. In this 
way objects can be regarded as software units, or they correspond to software 
units. Another property of all these conceptual modeling approaches is that the 
behavior of the objects (and, thereby, of the entire system) is fixed at specifica- 
tion time. Usually, specification takes place before the system is implemented in 
order to be able to check the implementation against a conceptual specification. 
Not only the behavior of the single objects is fixed, but also the communication 
structure within the system. For instance, each object is given some communica- 
tion channels to other objects for exchanging messages. However, these channels 
are also fixed at specification time. As we motivated in the introduction and as 
we will see in more detail in the next section, this is not adequate for information 
systems running for years or decades. 

In this section we are going to introduce basic concepts for conceptual de- 
scribing objects in information systems. Due to restrictions and lack of clarity 
concerning some modeling concepts of popular approaches like OMT and UML, 
we here use the formal specification language Troll. In particular, if we want 
to have correctness as a major quality criterion, formal specification approaches 
are advantageous. 

Object Specification 

Due to the fact that there is a large number of concepts for object modeling and 
specification, we here focus on a number of essential concepts being available 
in most object-oriented modeling languages. First of all, objects in information 
systems have states. For that they have attributes the values of which may be 
changed in the course of time. Objects of the same type (having the same prop- 
erties) are usually grouped into a class. Objects are then members of classes, 
the extension of a class consists of a collection of objects which may change 
as time evolves. Between classes we can have different kinds of relationships. 
Special kinds of relationships are specialization and generalization. Objects of 
the specialized class (the sub-class) inherit all properties of the super-class. The 
extension of a sub-class always is a subset of the extension of its super-class. 
Another kind of relationship is aggregation by which several objects of possi- 
bly different types become part of an aggregate object. These basic modeling 
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concepts allow to structure an information system into objects and classes. The 
permitted states of objects can be restricted by specifying constraints. 

In addition to the structure of an information system we can also describe its 
intended behavior. For that, we can declare events which may occur and affect 
objects. Only the occurrence of an event may change the state of an object. 
The effect an event has to the state of an object is specified by valuation rules 
determining the change of attribute values. In addition, events may cause other 
events to occur in the same or other objects. This event calling can be seen as 
a communication primitive which enables message passing among objects. The 
occurrence of events can be restricted by enabling conditions stating in which 
state of an object a certain event may occur. 

The semantics of such specifications can be defined in two levels. The first 
level deals with the single objects. Their semantics can for instance be given in 
a linear temporal logic. The second level is needed to compose the models of the 
single objects to a model of the whole system by respecting the structural re- 
strictions (e.g., specialization between objects) and the communication between 
objects. For that several logical frameworks have been developed (e.g., [21]). 



Object Specification Concepts 

In order to provide a basic understanding of the behavior part of a Troll 
specification, we briefly present some small examples: 

— Attribute valuation: 

The occurrence of an event in an object can change the values of the object’s 
attributes. For that a rule can be specified describing the effect of the event 
on attributes, for instance: 

decrease 

changing Counter = Counter - 1; 

— Birth and death events: 

Events marked as birth or as death events play a special role in the life of 
an object. Only the occurrence of a birth event can start the life of an object 
in the information system, the occurrence of a death event stops the life of 
that object. There may be only one occurrence of a birth event (as well as 
only one occurrence of a death event) for each object. Before the birth event 
and after the death event no other event may occur. 

— Event permission: 

The occurrence of events may be restricted to certain states of an object. 
An enabling condition describes those states of an object in which the event 
may occur. If the condition is not fulfilled in the current state, the event may 
not occur: 

decrease 

enabled Counter > 0 ; 
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— Event calling: 

The basic mechanism for communication in Troll is event calling enforc- 
ing several events to occur simultaneously. A calling rule describes that the 
occurrence of an event causes the occurrence of another event: 

withdraw(m) calling Bank.increaseBookingCounter; 

Here, the occurrence of a withdraw event in an account object in a bank 
scenario calls the occurrence of the increaseBookingCounter event in the 
Bank object (which could be given by a reference within the account object). 
A special property of this calling mechanism is that the withdraw event is 
not permitted to occur if the increaseBookingCounter event is not enabled. 



Example 

The following example introduces a part of a scenario in which documents are 
managed in an information system. 



object class Documents 

identification Dodd: (DocNo) 
template 
attributes 

DocNo: int, 

DocType: {offer, pre-Contract, contract}, 

Valid: date, 

Content: text; 

events 

birth create( DocNo: int, Content :text), 

revise(NewContent:text), 

prepare_contract, 

fix_contract, 

death resolve; 

□ 



Fig. 1. Signature Specification in Troll 



Signature Specification in TROLL. Fig. 1 shows the signature part of a Troll 
specification for Documents. In our example, documents can uniquely be iden- 
tified by a Dodd which is specified to be given by the attribute DocNo. Fur- 
ther attributes declared in the attributes section are DocType, Valid, and 
Content. There are three possible types for documents: offer, pre_contract, 
and contract. The attribute Valid specifies up to which day an offer docu- 
ment is valid. Content is the attribute containing the textual content of the 
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document. Beside these attributes and their data types, the signature part of 
on object (class) specification also contains the declaration of events (some- 
times also called actions). The occurrence of an event can change the values of 
attributes and can cause the occurrence of other events in other objects (via 
communication). In the example there is a birth event create. Its occurrence 
creates a new objects and sets the initial state of that object. The revise event 
allows to change the contents of the document. The events prepare_contract 
and f ix_contract are intended to change the type cQthe document. The occur- 
rence of the resolve event deletes the object. 



object class Documents 

: // as specified in Figure 1 

rigid axioms 

create(D.C) 

changing DocType = offer, 

DocNo = D, 

Content = C, 

Valid = now + 30 

calling DocManager.addDocToOffers(self); 
revise(C) 

enabled DocType = offer and Valid > now, 
changing Valid = now + 30, 

Content = C; 

prepare_contract 

enabled DocType = offer and Valid > now, 
changing DocType = pre_contract. 

Valid = now + 10, 

Content = C; 

□ 



Fig. 2. Behavior Specification in Troll 



Behavior Specification in TROLL. Fig. 2 shows the second part of the document 
class specification. In this part the behavior of document objects is fixed. For 
each event declared before in the signature part its effect on attributes (in the 
changing part), its enabling condition (in the enabled part, if a condition is 
given), and its communication effects (in the calling part) is specified. 



Temporal Logic Interpretation 

For such specifications of information systems different formal frameworks can 
be used for defining a semantics. In particular, linear temporal logic [10,14] can 
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be used as basic semantical level for Troll [13], i.e. as semantics for the single 
objects. In order to define a semantics for a whole system of interacting objects 
the local models for objects have to be composed adequately respecting the 
communication between objects in order to build a model for the whole system. 
A corresponding language is for instance the Object Specification Logic OSL 
[21] which provides a framework for object systems where each single object is 
described by means of standard linear temporal logic. 

In order to give an impression of using linear temporal logic as semantics for 
objects, we briefly present a few examples. The temporal logic operators always 
and next describe that the property which directly follows these operators holds 
in every future state or holds in the next state, respectively. The operator occurs 
is used to state the an event occurs in a state. 

— The effect of an occurrence of the event revise on the attribute Content is 
described by the following temporal logic formula: 

VC(always(occurs(revise(C)) => next(Content = C))) 

This formula says that the property, that if the event revise occurs with the 
actual parameter C in a state then in the next state the attribute Content 
has the value of C always, always holds (i.e., holds in every future state 
starting from the initial state). 

— The permission condition for the event prepare_contract can be formulated 
in the following way: 

always(occurs(prepare_contract) => (DocType = offer A Valid > now)) 

This formula states that it always holds that the occurrence of the event 
prepare_contract in a state requires that the attribute DocType has the 
value offer and the attribute Valid has a value greater or equal than the 
current date. 

— The event calling specified for the event create can be formulated as follows: 

always(occurs(create (D , C) ) => DocManager.occurs(addDocToQf f ers(self ))) 

Please note that this formula Axes the semantics of event calling such that 
the calling event create and the called event addDocToOf f ers in another 
object with name DocManager occur synchQnousQ i.e., the called event is 
forced to occur in the same state. 

— A temporal integrity constraint like “The length of the document text must 
never decrease” could be expressed in linear temporal logic as follows: 

Vr(always(\ength (Content) = x => next(length(Content) > a:))) 

In our example (Fig. 1 and 2) we do not have such a temporal integrity 
constraint, but the language Troll provides the means to specify such a 
constraints in an additional part of an object (class) specification. 

[13] gives a more detailed presentation of linear temporal logic as a semantic 
basis for the object specification language Troll. 
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5 Towards Evolving Objects 

As we have seen in the previous section, current object specification technol- 
ogy allows the declarative specification of the universe of discourse. For that, 
it provides means to capture structural as well as behavioral aspects of infor- 
mation systems. However, the dynamic behavior is totally fixed at specification 
time. Thus, changes in the real-world cannot be represented adequately by these 
approaches. In particular, objects in information systems can have a very long 
life-span. For example, objects representing contract documents or accounts may 
resist for decades. During such a long period, there may occur a lot of changes 
in the environment which often make it necessary to adapt the object behav- 
ior to the new requirements. In case of contract documents, for example, we 
have to consider new laws which may have effects on the resolution of contracts. 
For instance, a contract can only be resolved under special {J'cumstances. Since 
such kinds of changes cannot always be known in advance, we need a flexible 
mechanism to capture dynamically changeable behavior. 

What we need - to represent the real-world and its evolution as precisely 
as possible in an information system - are evolving objects! That are objects 
which do not only change their object states but also may change their possi- 
ble object state transitions (behavior).^ Evolving objects are able to deal with 
evolving requirements; their behavior is dynamically changeable. In order to 
overcome the limitations described in the previous section, we have developed a 
new specification framework which supports the definition of evolving behavior. 
The main idea behind this extended framework is to consid er ijbj|)c|i states as 
theories rather than simple value mappings. Consequently, in ttiis context object 
evolution corresponds to a theory revision. 



Evolving Behavior Specification 

In our extended specification framework [20,23,6,7], we distinguish between rigid 
axioms and evolving axioms. The rigid axioms represent the part of the beha.vio t I 
specification which is fixed and must not be changed during the evolution of the 
objects. These are “stable” axioms such as assigning a value to an attribute or 
creating an object. Evolving axioms, on the other hand, represent the evolving 
behavior part. By adding and removing arbitrary axioms during runtime, we 
may dynamically change the behavior of an object. 

There are different ways to model evolving behavior. In [23] we have presented 
three ways to deal with this problem at the language level. In the following, 
we will use a special attribute, called axiom attribute, to store the currently 
valid set of evolving axioms. Furthermore, we have introduced special events, 
called mutators, which mutate the object specification by changing the axiom 
attribute. That is, a mutator changes the behavioral description of the object 

^ In general, it should also be possible to extend the state space of an objects dynam- 
ically in order to be able to capture the evolution of objects more precisely. But this 
issue is beyond the scope of this paper. 
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(at the meta level). The parameter of a mutator is of a special type, called spec, 
which represents axioms. This type must not be used in the rigid axioms part. 

In Figure 3 we sketch the basic constructs of our extended specification lan- 
guage. The example specification extends the specification given in Figures 1 
and 2. We define one axiom attribute Rules and the mutators add_rule and 
remove_rule. The effects of the mutators are described in the dynamic specifi- 
cation section. 

Clearly, the dynamic specification part as depicted in Figure 3 represents a 
“classic” extension to capture changes of the behavior. However, there can be 
several axiom attributes and corresponding mutators. 



object class Documents 

identification Dodd: (DocNo) 
template 
attributes 



events 
rigid axioms 



axiom attributes 
Rules initialized { } 
mutators 

add_rule(Rule:spec) 

remove_rule(Rule:spec) 

dynamic specification 

add_rule(Rule) 

changing Axioms = Axioms + { Rule } 
remove_rule(Rule) 

changing Axioms = Axioms — { Rule } 

end object class 



Fig. 3. Extended Specification Capturing Evolving Behavior 

□ 

Note that in our framework the same language constructs are used for manip- 
ulating the base level as well as the meta level. For instance, the occurrence of 
mutator events can be restricted in the same way as usual events by defining 
enabling conditions. 

Figure 4 depicts one possible life cycle of an evolving object (which corre- 
sponds to a document). As usual objects, evolving objects are created with a 
birth event, which is named create in this case. Thereafter, the state and/or 
behavior of this object may be changed in several ways. For instance, by calling 
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the event revise we may change the text of this document. By calling the mu- 
tator event add_rule we may add new rules to the document. And finally, we 
may destroy this document object by calling the death event resolve. 




Fig. 4. Effects of Events and Mutators 



Changing Dynamically the Behavior Specification 

The behavior of a document object may be changed, for instance, by adding 
evolving axioms to or removing evolving axioms from the axiom attribute Rules. 
Adding new axioms to the specification means to further restrict the behavior of 
an evolving object. Analogously, removing axioms from the specification means 
to allow more possible behavior patterns. In the following we present some pa- 
rameters for the mutators add_rule and remove_rule: 

— Suppose, due to new requirements, it is necessary to store the date when a 
contract is fixed. This new behavior can be added to the current specification 
by using the mutator add_rule with the following parameter: 
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fix_contract 

changing Valid = now 

— A new business rule such as “T/ie supervisor object ‘DocManager’ must be 
informed in case of revisions’^ is introduced by the following specification: 

revise(C) 

calling DocManager. inform_me(DocNo, C) 

— We can also use a mutator to restrict the enabling of events. For instance, 
to keep contract document objects alive forever we can use the mutator 
add_rule with the following parameter: 

resolve 

enabled DocType yf contract 

— At runtime we can also add new integrity constraints restricting the allowed 
states of an evolving object. For example, the following axiom constrains a 
document to be an offer or a pre-contract if the validity date is set to a date 
in the future: 



Valid > now ^ 

(DocType = offer or DocType = pre_contract) 



As we have seen above, the extensions provide us a powerful specification frame- 
work. The question is now how to use this framework effectively. With the def- 
inition of the basic attributes and events we form the “shape” of an evolving 
object. Since the rigid axioms cannot be changed during runtime, we have to be 
very careful which part of the object behavior is specified as rigid axioms. On 
the other hand, if we specify the whole behavior as evolving axioms, we have 
the problem that “everything is possible”. In this case, we cannot prove any 
interesting property ( Hlel volving objects. Therefore, a deep analysis is required 
to find the part of behavior which is affected by the evolution of the object. 

□ 



Corresponding Logic 



For interpreting evolving specifications we have to go beyond first-order logic. In 
[6,5] we presented an extension of linear temporal logic called Dynamic Object 
Specification Logic dyOSL. dyOSL is based on the Object Specification Logic 
(OSL) presented in [21]. A full description of this logic is outside the scope of 
this paper. Therefore, we will only sketch the basic concepts of the formalization. 

The logic OSL defines a linear temporal logic framework for object descrip- 
tions. Therefore, the semantics of an object description is a local object theory 
of a temporal logic. Both composition of objects and (monotonic) inheritance 
are described as operations to combine object theories. The logic dyOSL follows 
this framework and gives a local object theory for single evolving objects. 

As in the specification language, we have a separation of base and meta 
level. Besides event and attribute symbols the signature for the logic contains 
the meta counterparts MLfT for mutation event symbols and MAT for mutation 
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attribute symbols. The logic axioms are doubled for both layers following the 
spirit of OSL. 

For appropriate models, we define a two- level interpretation structure where 
the base level is a usual temporal logic interpretation. The semantics of the mu- 
tations is defined analogously on the meta level. For combining these two levels, 
we introduce a special meta attribute Ax containing the current specification 
texts which are interpreted on the base level. In other words, the current value 
of Ax must be satisfied by the base level in the (relative) future of the object 
instance. 

The complete formalization of this logic can be found in [5] where also some 
remarks on proof techniques for such logics are given. 

This solution has some consequences for dealing with evolving axioms con- 
taining the always-operator. If we add an axiom of the form always(</>) to Ax, 
this axiom will influence the complete future of the object. If we remove such an 
axiom afterwards, this will not effect the specification. Usually, one should only 
add state formulae to Ax in order to avoid such undesired effects. 



Behavioral Changes to Single Objects or Whole Classes? 

As far as we presented our proposal, we implicitly assumed that all changes 
by occurrences of mutator events refer to single objects. Since this might be 
surprising we here briefly discuss the question of granularity of such changes. 

In our example, we introduced (the specification of) mutator events to the 
specification of a class Documents. Analogously to “normal” events, mutator 
events are specified as events occurring for single objects. In the same style as 
a revise event occurs for a single object — because it changes the state of a 
single object out of the class Documents — a mutator event add_rule occurs to a 
single objects. The language Troll which we took as a basis for presenting our 
ideas does (on that level) not allow to specify events occurring to a whole class. 
Following the style of Troll the way we introduced mutator events is the same 
in which events are specified. 

Often the change of behavior, e.g. by adding a new axiom, should affect all 
objects of that class. One way to reflect this intention is to add a further speci- 
fication means to the specification language for introducing events on the class 
level. Another way could be to specify, for example, a special object representing 
the whole class. For this object we then can declare mutator events as needed. 
Such events are sometimes called class events or class methods. For each such 
mutator event we must take care that by means of event calling the correspond- 
ing mutator event of each single object occurs simultaneously. In this way we 
can easily simulate the concept of (mutator) events on class level. 

For using such a specification language in practice we think that both con- 
cepts, mutator events on object level as well as on class level, are needed. The 
concept of mutator events on class level allows an easy and uniform treatment 
of all objects of a class at the same time, whereas the concept of mutator events 
on object level enables us to deal, for example, with exceptions. Exceptions are 
used to model the fact that not all objects of a class must necessarily exhibit 
the same behavior. 
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6 Conclusions and Future Work 

Information system design differs from program construction as much as house 
building differs from maintaining a large city. Information systems are long- 
living, evolving software constructs that integrate several partially autonomous 
subsystems. In this paper, we dealt with the evolution aspect of such systems 
and showed how evolution can be handled during a formalized modeling phase. 
In particular, we presented an extension of an object specification framework to 
capture evolution aspects as part of the conceptual description. We pointed out 
that building large information systems is a continuous (infinite?) process with 
changing requirements. In this sense, evolution of information systems can be 
seen as continuous adaptation to new requirements. 

In order to get a grasp of the problem of behavior evolution, we argued for a 
separation of concerns. The language Troll which is based on object orientation 
and temporal logic is extended to describe evolving objects without inventing 
new formalisms. The behavior specification is divided into a rigid part (which 
is optimized and hard-coded) and an evolving part (which can be changed at 
runtime). We introduced the concept of evolving objects. The core functionality 
which always has to be guaranteed is specified in the rigid part of such an object. 
The behavior which may be changed during the life-span of an evolving object 
is described by adding axioms to and removing axioms from a specification. 

Currently, we are investigating different extensions of temporal logic for rea- 
soning about such evolving specifications. These extended logics differ in the 
aspect how to interpret the state-dependent specification fragments. dyOSL [5] 
represents one possibility by interpreting them at runtime. On the opposite side, 
a compilation to a temporal logic without reflection but explicit mutation states 
seems possible as well. D 

However, there remains a lot of open questions. One question concerns the 
separation of the rigid and the evolving parts in existing applications. Here, we 
have to focus on the consequences for re-engineering of information systems. 
Especially, several case studies are necessary to estimate how far behavior evo- 
lution can be modeled in advanced. A first case study not completely finished is 
described in [1]. 

Another very important issue is signature evolution. In particular, we have 
to analyze the effect of adding or dropping attributes/events to or from a spec- 
ification, respectively. Does it make sense to add axiom attributes or mutators? 
Which kinds of behavior evolution are necessary and which ones should be for- 
bidden? 
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Abstract. Many applications in Object Databases (ODB), for exam- 
ple, schema management tools, CASE tools, database development tools 
and integration wrappers, need extensive queries over both application 
data as well as metadata. However queries over metadata via OQL, a 
de-facto standard for object query languages defined for the ODMG 2.0 
Object Model, are tied to low-level implementation details of the under- 
lying schema repository of the database system. Hence, they are neither 
portable nor easily usable, requiring the application developer to have 
detailed knowledge of the proprietary structure of the schema reposi- 
tory. In this paper, we propose an extension of OQL, called MetaOQL, 
to address this limitation. Our proposition of MetaOQL offers several 
benefits: (1) it is a natural extension of OQL in terms of both its syntax 
and semantics; (2) it removes the dependency of metadata queries on 
the particular schema repository, hence providing uniformity and porta- 
bility of metadata queries across different ODBs; (3) it supports trans- 
parent navigation over the metadata thus offering ease of use; (4) unlike 
OQL, it hides metadata querying details from the users hence the queries 
can be simplified and more easy to read and understand. We have also 
investigated implementation strategies for MetaOQL. In particular, we 
propose a translation strategy from MetaOQL to OQL as a preferable 
solution compared to development of a special-purpose MetaOQL pro- 
cessor. The translation strategy offers the advantage that the MetaOQL 
queries can be retargeted to work on top of any existing ODB engine 
equipped with OQL with minimal effort. Furthermore, all OQL query 
optimization strategies can thus still be brought to bear in our extended 
system. 



1 Introduction 

Motivation: Metadata Access. Analogous to system tables in relational database 
systems, metadata in object database systems (ODB) provides the descriptive 
information about the database objects that defines the schema of a database. 
A large number of applications on ODBs, especially schema management tools, 
CASE tools, schema evolution tools and integration wrappers, need to have 
access to the metadata. For example, class and object browsers [Obj99a] often 
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need to access metadata in order to display pertinent information such as the 
class definitions, the inheritance hierarchy or the association between classes. 

The schema evolution tools [CJR98a] dealing with schema res fructu'^ ng such 
as adding new attributes to a class, adding new classes into a class hierarchy, 
involve extensive metadata querying and manipulation. I I 

Most ODB systems indeed do allow access to the metadata [Tec94,Inc93] . 

As per ODMG, the access to metadata is often provided via a high-level declar- 
ative interface such as a query language instead of just a procedural low-level 
application programming interface (API) [ObJ93]. An object query language, 
by virtue of treating the schema information as objects, is in principal capable 
of powerful metadata querying and manipulation. OQL [Cea97] is such a pow- 
erful standard object query language based on ODMG 2.0 Object Model that 
combines high-level declarative programming features with the object-oriented 
paradigm. 

Problems of Metadata Aceess via OQL. As per the ODMG 2.0 standard [Gea97], 
metadata is stored ii l an Obli ect Definition Language (ODL) schema repository, 
which is accessible to tools and applications using the same operations that 
apply to user-defined types. However, the ODMG standard only defines the in- 
terface methods through which meta-information is manipulated, rather than 
defining the entire class structure and details of the internal implementation of 
the schema repository. Thus, today while most commercial vendors [Obj99b, 
Gem99] attempt to provide ODMG compliant ODB systems, the actual physi- 
cal representation of the schema repository varies from vendor to vendor. Hence 
while OQL provides declarative access to the schema repository, the OQL queries 
on metadata are tied to the vendor-specific schema repository. This has several 
disadvantages. First, the metadata query is not portable due to its tight cou- 
pling to the vendor-specific schema repository. Second, a user cannot query the 
metadata without complete knowledge of the internals of the schema repository 
of the given ODB system. Thus, tools such as class or object browsers today 
need to be implemented and deployed for a particular database. Portability of 
these tools to other ODB systems requires extensive re-engineering of the tools, 
or more development from scratch. 

These disadvantages are also exemplified in the SERF system (Schema evolu- 
tion through a Extensible, Re-usable and Flexible framework) [GJR98b]. Schema 
evolution is a fundamental aspect of information and database systems [ReaOO] . 
SERF is the first system that enables users to define new complex schema evolu- 
tion transformations in a fiexible and extensible manner. Most systems support 
schema evloution by providing a set of schema evolution primitives. However, 
we found most schema evolution can be broken down to a sequence of minimal 
set of basic schema evolution primitives. Hence SERF uses OQL to arbitrarily 
combine these basic schema evolution primitives, application object updates as 
well as metadata access to describe the desired transformations. OQL queries 
over the schema repository to gather system schema information for use in the 
transformations. However relying on OQL alone for the metadata access often 
detracts from the portability of the transformations. 
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Example Illustrating the Problem. This problem is illustrate! in the example 
below. Figure 1 depicts a complex transformation inline defined as the replace- 
ment of a referenced type with its twe definition. In this case, the class Person 
has an attribute address of the comfUx type Address. In the transformation, the 
Address type is inlined into the Person class, i.e., all the attributes defined in the 
Address type (the referenced type) are now added to the Person type resulting 
in a more complex Person class. Figure 2 is an SERF representation of the inline 
transformation using OQL. In the transformation, it calls two basic schema evo- 
lution primitives provided by the underlying ODB system, add-attribute^ and 
delete-attribute‘s . 




city 



Fig. 1. Inline Transformation 



I 1 



The current SERF prototype is built using Object Design Inc.’s Persistent 
Storage Engine Pro 2.0 (PSE Pro) [0’B97] as the underlying ODB system. In 
the OQL statements in Figure 2, all words in bold font are tied to the imple- 
mentation details of the structure of the underlying schema repository. Thus the 
codes of the transformations built on the proprietary schema repository of PSE 
Pro are not portable across different ODB systems due to the schema discrep- 
ancy. Suppose the application has another version built on another umi nd 
we also want to port this transformation built on PSE Pro ODB to the targeted 
ODB, we would have to modify all the system-dependent parts of the metadata 
queries to adjust to the specific physical representation of the targeted ODB. 
For example, first, the name of the class whose instances describe application 
class definition information (in our example, MetaClass) may be different in an- 
other ODB system (for instance, in ObjectStore [Obj93], os-class-type) . Second, 
besides the name discrepancy which can be solved by simple string replacement, 

^ add-attribute (String className, String attrName, String attrType) will add a new 
attribute attrName of type attrType into the class className. If successful, it returns 
true, otherwise false. 

s delete-attribute( String className, String attrName) will delete an attribute attr- 
Name from the class className. If successful, it returns true, otherwise false. 
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// Retrieve local attributes of class cName 
define localAttrs (cName) as 

element (select c . localAttrList 
from MetaCIass c 
where c.classNeime = cName); 

// Get type name of attribute aName defined in class cName 
define refClass (cName, aName) as 

element (select attr . attrrype . typeWame 
from localAttrs (cName) attr 
where attr . attrWame = aName); 

//call schema evolution primitive add_attribute to add the 
// attributes defined in address's type to class Person 
for all attr in localAttrs (ref Class (Person, address) ) : 

add_attrihute (Person, attr . at fcrName , attr . a ttrType ) ; 

//call schema evolution primitive delete_attribute to delete 
// attribute address from class Person 
delete_attribute (Person, address ) ; 



Fig. 2. Inline Transformation Written in OQL 



the attribute localAttrList of the class MetaClass which describes the local at- 
tribute definitions may not be a public attribute in another ODB. In this case, 
we may need to identify and then make use of the method to retrieve the desired 
localAttrList information. 

Another limitation arises when the metadata query is tightly coupled to the 
implementation details of the schema repository. While the developers of an 
application will have complete knowledge of the application schema since they 
designed it themselves, they may have little knowledge of the schema repository’s 
specific structure. This would require them to resort to the system documenta- 
tion of the ODB system to gain complete knowledge of the structure of the 
schema repository. Furthermore, metadata queries involving the retrieval details 
not only lead to bloated codes in many cases, but also are not too easy to under- 
stand, impacting the codes’ readability and thus software maintainability which 
are very important criteria in the software industry. 

Our Proposition. Hence there is a need for a general metadata access language 
to overcome these shortcomings. The language should be independent from the 
actual physical storage structure of the schema repository. We here propose a 
new language as an extension of OQL, called MetaOQL, that allows transparent 
system-independent navigation over the schema repository and hence provides 
uniform metadata access. 

The advantages of MetaOQL are: 

— MetaOQL is a natural extension to OQL, the de-facto standard of object 
query languages, in the sense that it is compatible with OQL syntax and 
semantics, hence it is easy to use for the users who are familiar with OQL; 

— MetaOQL provides generic metadata queries portable across different 
ODMG compliant ODB systems; 
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— MetaOQL supports transparent navigation over the metadata thus providing 
better usability to users in that the users need not be aware of low-level 
details of the schema repository in order to get access to it; 

— By hiding the internal metadata retrieval details from the users, metadata 
query statements can be drastically simplified and thus are more easy to 
understand, providing better readability to users; 

— MetaOQL can be implemented in a non-intrusive manner on any current 
ODB system that supports OQL without imposing restrictions on ODBs. 

To summarize, the contributions of this work include: 

— We identify the limitation of the current object query language OQL with 
respect to metadata queries in terms of portability and usability; 

— We propose a language that solves the problem of limited metadata query 
portability across different ODB systems while at the same time improving 
its usability; 

— We demonstrate the advantages of MetaOQL via extensive examples; 

— We propose a one-pass translation approach from MetaOQL into OQL which 
is non-intrusive and highly efficient to implement MetaOQL on existing OQL 
engines. 

The following outlines the remainder of the paper. Section 2 presents the 
syntax of MetaOQL while Section 3 illustrates the features of MetaOQL via 
examples. Section 4 describes the implementation strategy of MetaOQL. Section 
5 discusses related research. We conclude with a summary and a discussion of 
future work in Section 6. 



2 MetaOQL Syntax Extension to OQL 

2.1 OQL Reviewed 

OQL is an object query language proposed for the ODMG Object Model [Cea97]. 
It is similar to SQL92 with object-oriented extensions like complex objects, ob- 
ject identity, path expressions, operation invocation etc. And OQL is an ex- 
pression language. A query expression is built from typed operands composed 
recursively by operators. Our MetaOQL extension to OQL introduces new syn- 
tax for representing special set expressions. So below we will quickly review the 
related parts of the OQL syntax while full details can be found elsewhere [Cea97]. 

OQL provides high-level primitives to deal with the collection construct. 
Collection objects are composed of distinct elements of the same type. Set type 
is one of the collection types supported by the ODMG Object Model. A set 
object is an unordered collection of elements, with no duplicates allowed. Set 
construct supports some operations that other collection types do not support. 

The collection expressions include universal quantification, existential quan- 
tification, membership testing and aggregate operators. The binary set expressions 
include union, intersection, difference and inclusion. Typical syntax related to 
collection and set expressions as used later in our examples is listed below: 
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1. Universal quantification: for all x in e\:p 

If a: is a variable name, ei denotes a collection and p is an predicate expres- 
sion of type boolean, then “for all x in e\: p” returns true if all the elements 
of collection Ci satisfy p and false otherwise. 

2. Member testing: a; in ci 

If 6 i denotes a collection, x is an object or literal having the same type or 
a subtype as the elements of ei, then “x in ei” returns true if element x 
belongs to collection Ci and false otherwise. 

3. Binary set expression: If ei and 62 are sets, <op> is an operator from union, 
except, intersect, e\ <op> 62 computes set theoretic operations, union, dif- 
ference, and intersection on e\ and 62 . 

4. Select from where clause: select f from x\ in e\, X2 in 62 , ..., Xn in e„ [where 
P] 

The efs have to be of type collection, p has to be of type boolean. Xi is a 
variable that ranges over the collection e^. The result of the query will be a 
collection of t, where t is the type of the result of function /. 



2.2 Syntax of MetaOQL 

MetaOQL extends OQL in that it introduces new set expressions for representing 
and manipulating metadata information. The definitions of these MetaOQL- 
specific set expressions are given below. We get some inspiration for some of the 
expressions, i.e. expression 1 (a), 1 (b) from ShemaOQL [LSS96]. Figure 3 shows 
an example of the ODL definition for a schema that will be used as our running 
example. 



class Person 

{ 

attribute string name; 
attribute Address address; 

} 

class Graduate: Student 

{ 

attribute short graduateYear ; 
attribute string street; 

} 



Class Student: Person 
{ 

attribute short id; 

} 

class Address! 

attribute string city; 
attribute string street; 

} 



Fig. 3. ODL Definition of a Database Schema 



Definition 1 MetaOQL-Specific Set Expression 

A MetaOQL-specific set expression is one of the following expressions, where cl 
is a class expression defined in Definition 2. 

(a) -> 

-> denotes a set of names of all classes that are defined in a given scope. 
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Currently, many ODB systems [Obj93] only support one single schema, i.e., all 
classes defined in a database are within the same schema scope (name space). 

(b) cl-> 

cl-> denotes a set of full path attribute expressions of the local attributes 
defined in the class cl. The type of full path attribute expression is a new type 
we introduce into the MetaOQL type system. 

(c) cl->* 

cl->* denotes a set of full path attribute expressions of the attributes, 
local and inherited, of a given class cl. 

(d) cl+ 

cl+ denotes a set of names of the immediate superclasses of a given class 
cl. For an object model that does not support multiple-inheritance, it returns a 
singleton set composed of one single element. 

(e) cl -\ — h 

cl++ denotes a set of names of all the superclasses of a giOi class cl. 

(f) cl- 

cl- denotes a set of names of the immediate subclasses of a given class cl. 

(g) cl- - 

cl- - denotes a set of names of all the subclasses of a given class cl. 
Example 1. In the schema defined in Figure 3, we have: 

-> denotes a set of class names: {“Person”, “Student”, “Graduate”, “Address”}. 
Person- > denotes a set of full path attribute expressions of all local attributes 
defined in class Person: (Person. name. Person. address}. 

Student- >* denotes the set of full path attribute expressions of all local and 
inherited attributes defined in class Person: (Student. name. Student. address. 
Student. id}. 

Graduate-1- denotes the set of all immediate superclass names: {“Student”} 
Graduate-1— I- denotes the set of all superclass names: (“Student”, “Person”}. 
Person- denotes the set of the immediate subclass names: (“Student”}. 

Person- - denotes the set of all subclass names: (“Student”, “Graduate”}. 

Definition 2 Class Expression 

A class expression cl is defined by one of the following forms: 

— a constant, i.e., a fixed class name. 

— an expression of applying a get-type operator (defined in Definition 4) to an 
attribute expression (defined in Definition 3). 

Definition 3 Attribute Expression 

A attribute expression is defined by one of the following forms: 

— a, where a denotes a variable that ranges over the metadata set defined in 
Definition 1 (b) or 1 (c), i.e., cl-> or cl->* for some cl. 

— C.Ai.A 2 ...An, where C denotes a fixed class name, Ai, A 2 ,..., A„ denote 
fixed attribute names. The expression is a concatenation of a class name and 
a sequence of attribute names. 
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Definition 4 Get-Type Operator 

@ei, where @ is referred as get-type operator, ei is an attribute expression, 
returns attribute ei’s type name. 

Example 2. ©(Person. address) = “Address” 

Definition 5 Get-Name Operator 

ei, where | | is referred as get-name operator, ei is an attribute expression, 

returns the attribute ei’s name. 

Example 3. If attr is a variable that ranges over Person-> and the current value 
of attr over the iteration is Person. address, then \attr\ = “address”. 

OQL is a purely functional language that allows its operators to be freely 
composed, as long as the operands respect the type system. This is a consequence 
of the fact that the result of any query has a type that belongs to the ODMG 
type model and thus can be queried again. As a natural extension to OQL, the 
new set expressions introduced by MetaOQL are also typed. Besides the set 
expressions cl-> and cl->* defined in Definition 1 (b) and 1 (c), all the other 
set expressions are of type set<String>. Class Expression is of type String with 
a constraint that the string must be a class name defined in the schema. For 
the expressions cl->, cl->* and attribute expression, we introduce a new type 
full path attribute expression type. A expression of this type is different from the 
concept of a path expression in OQL. A path expression is a way to navigate from 
a complex object to other object instances using object references to reach the 
desired data. It models a navigation over object instances. A full path attribute 
expression is a navigation over the class hierarchy to reach a desired attribute. 
For example, we have a class Person with the ODL definition shown in Figure 3 
and an instance p of class Person, p . name is a path expression while Person . name 
is a full path attribute expression. Hence cl-> and cl-> * are of type set<full path 
attribute expression type>. Example 5 shows the free composition of operators. 

Example 4- (©(Person. address))-> denotes a set: {Address. city. Address. street 
Explanation: ©(Person. address) will return the type name of attribute address 
defined in class Person which is Address. Then (©(Person. address))-> will eval- 
uate as Address- > which will return the full path attribute expressions of all 
attributes defined in type Address, i.e.. Address. city and Address. street. 



3 Portability and Usability Improved by MetaOQL 

In this section, we illustrate some of the benefits of using MetaOQL in the place 
of writing OQL queries against the metadata repository of the respective ODB 
systems. We base our case study on the SERF system [CJR98a,CR99b,CR99a]. 
In its first cut, the SERF framework allows the users to describe complex schema 
transformations using OQL. These transformations are principally as general and 
hence applicable to any tool that is based on OQL requiring metadata access. 
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1 



However, ad-hoc transformations suffer from the fact that they specify the trans- 
formation for one particular application schema only. To improve the re-usability 
of the transformations hence avoiding to rewrite each such transformation from 
the scratch, the notion of SERF templates [CJR98b,RCL+99], has been intro- 
duced. A template, a generalized named transformation that includes input and 
output parameters, can be instantiated and then applied to different systems and 
different application schemas based on the provided input parameters. Besides 
the significant advantages of the re-usability brought by SERF templates, the 
aim for these templates is also to make them portable over all ODMG compliant 
ODB systems in the form of libraries. However, the encapsulation and general- 
ization of the transformation tenmlates requires extensive metadata access based 
on the input parameters such at^the given class ^d attribute names. While de- 
pending on OQL alone, the transformation teniplates are tightly coupled to a 
specific schema repository of an ODB system. Hence for SERF, MetaOQL brings 
forth the major advantage of portability. SERF templates becomes portable and 
reusable across different ODMG compliant ODBs as libraries. ^ 

Figure 4 illustrates an instantiated inline template to perform the same trans- 
formation shown in Figure 2. The template Inline(String className, String re- 
fAttrName) is a generalized transformation that inlines the type of an attribute 
specified by the parameter refAttrName into the class specified by the parame- 
ter className. In the example shown in Figure 4, the parameter className is 
instantiated to “Person” and parameter refAttrName to “address” . 



Inline { "Person" , "address" ) 

{ 

for all attr in (@ (Person . address) )- > : 

add_attribute ("Person", | attr | , @attr) ; C 

delete_attribute ("Person", "address"); 

^ □ 

Fig. 4. Inline Transformation from Figure 2 Written in MetaOQL 



Figure 5 depicts two other complex schema evolution transformations called 
mergc-difference and mergC-union. In the mergC-difference transformation, the 
structure of the new class JournalPaper is defined by the difference of the at- 
tributes of the two source classes Author and Paper while in mergc-union trans- 
formation, JournalPaper is defined as the union of the attributes of Author and 
Paper. 
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authorName authorName 




Fig. 5. Merge_Difference and Merge_Union Transformation 



D 



Figures 6 and 7 show the instantiated merge -difference transformation tem- 
plate ^ written in OQL and MetaOQL respectively. Figures 8 and 9 show 
the instantiated mergC-union transformation template ^ written in OQL and 
MetaOQL respectively. 

We can see that in the transformations written in OQL, named queries over 
the metadata are tightly coupled to the internal structure of schema repository 
and hence not so easy for the programmers to write and for the readers to 
understand. However in the transformation written in MetaOQL, all the named 
queries over metadata in OQL are now replaced by simple and clear MetaOQL- 
spedfic set expressions. From the comparison of the same transformation written 
in OQL and MetaOQL, it is obvious that the transformation can be drastically 
simplified if written in MetaOQL while at the same time being elegant and easy 
to read. And the uniform access to metadata also makes the transformation 
portable across different ODB systems. 

4 The MetaOQL Translator 

In the view of the popularity of the de-facto standard object query language 
OQL, we aim at an efficient yet non-intrusive implementation of MetaOQL. Our 
approach is thus to add a translator above the existing OQL engine instead of 
developing a new query processor. The translator will do a one-pass translation 
from MetaOQL statements to OQL statements. The later can then be processed 

^ merge-difference(String classNamel, String className2, String newClassName) de- 
fines the transformation of merging difference attributes in class classNamel and 
class className2 into new class newClassName. 

* merge-union(String classNamel, String className2, String newClassName) defines 
the transformation of merging union attributes in class classNamel and class class- 
Name2 into new class newClassName. 
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Merge_Dif f erence ( "Author" , "Paper" , " JournalPaper" ) 

{ 

// Retrieve local attributes of class cName 
define localAttrs {cName} as 

element ( select c . localAttrList 
from MetaClass c 
where c.className = cName); 

//Retrieve the difference attributes of classl an class2 
define dif f Attrs (classl , class2 ) as 
select attrl 

from localAttrs (classl) attr 
where not 

(attrl . afctrWame in 

select attr2 . attrWame 

from localAttrs (class2) attr2); 

I j call schema evolution primitive to create a class JournalPaper 
create_class ("JournalPaper") ; 

I / call schema evolution primitive to add difference attributes 
Hof class Author and Paper into new class JournalPaper 
for all attr in unionAttrs ( "Author" , "Paper" ) : 

add_at tribute (JournalPaper, attr . attrName , attr . at fcrType ) ; 

} 



Fig. 6. Merge_Difference Transformation Written in OQL 



by any of the existing OQL engines, exploiting their existing techniques for query 
optimization. The translator, which is a middleware, can be developed either by 
the ODB vendors or some other parties as long as the vendors provide the 
corresponding APIs we’ll address later. In this way, we alleviate the additional 
requirement that are imposed on the ODB vendors. An additional advantage of 
adopting this translator approach is that not only the application written in the 
MetaOQL language but also the MetaOQ L proce ssor itself is portable to any 
OODB system. I I 

4.1 Overview of the ODMG Schema Access Class Hierarchy 

In the following, we expect the underlying ODB schema repository to be ODMG 
compliant. We briefly give an overview of the ODMG schema access class hier- 
archy as described in [Gea97]. 

— d_Scope 

The d-Scope instances are used to form a hierarchy of meta-objects. A 
d_Scope instance contains a list of d-Meta_Object instances representing the 
elements defined in the schema. Operations to manage the list, e.g., finding 
a d-Meta-Object by its name, are provided. 

— d-Meta-Object 

Instances of d-Meta.Object are used to describe elements of the schema. 
In particular, we have: 
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Merge_Dif f erence ( "Author" , " Paper" , " JournalPaper" ) 

{ 

// Retrieve the difference attributes of classl and class2 
define diffAttrs (classl , class2 ) as 
select attrl 
from classl-> attrl 
where not 

( I attrl I in select | attr2 | from class2-> attr2) ; 
create_class ("JournalPaper") ; 

for all attr in diff Attrs ( "Author" , "Paper" ) : 

add_attribute ("JournalPaper", | attr | , @attr) ; 

} 



Fig. 7. Merge_Difference Transformation Written in MetaOQL 



• d^Type 

d^Type is an abstract class for all type descriptions. 

* d-Class 

A d-Glass instance is used to describe an application-defined class. 
All persistent-capable classes are described by a d.Class instance. 

* d-Primitive-Type 

A d_Primitive-Type represents all built-in types, e.g., short, fioat, 
boolean etc. 

• d_Attribute 

A d_Attribute instance describes an attribute of an object or structure. 



4.2 System Requirements 

As we mentioned before, the responsibility of metadata retrieval is shifted from 
the users to the translator. The new expressions introduced in MetaOQL for 
referring to meta objects and their properties are effective shortcuts to retrieving 
metadata information. Users directly use these MetaOQL-specific expressions to 
represent sets of desired metadata without having to be concerned with how to 
retrieve such information from the system dictionary. The details of retrieval are 
left to the MetaOQL processor. 

Since the translator itself is tied to the low-level implementation details of the 
underlying schema repository, one may expect that we have to develop a specific 
translator for each ODMG compliant ODB. This is obviously not an attractive 
idea. Here instead we put forth that we can develop a generic translator tool that 
can translate the MetaOQL metadata query statements into OQL statements 
specific to any schema repository. However for the uniform translator approach, 
we impose some system requirements on the ODMG compliant ODBs. There is 
a tradeoff between the uniformity of the translators built above different ODBs 
and the additional system requirements on the ODBs. 
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Merge_Union ( "Author" , "Paper" , " JournalPaper" ) 

{ 

// Retrieve local attributes of class cName 
define localAttrs (cName) as 

element (select c . localAttrList 
from MetaClass c 
where c.className = cName); 

//Retrieve the difference attributes of classl an class2 
define unionAttrs (classl , class2 ) as 

localAttrs (classl) union localAttrs (class2) ; 

//call schema evolution primitive to create a class JournalPaper 
create_class ("JournalPaper") ; 

//call schema evolution primitive to add union attributes 
//of class Author and Paper into new class JournalPaper 
for all attr in unionAttrs ( "Author" , "Paper" ) : 

add_at tribute ( "JournalPaper" , attr . attrName , attr . attrType ) ; 

} 



Fig. 8. Merge -Union Transformation Written in OQL 



Merge_Union ( "Author" , "Paper" , "JournalPaper" ) 

{ 

// Retrieve union attributes of classl and class2 
define unionAttrs (classl, class2) as 
classl-> union class2-> 

create_class ("JournalPaper") ; 

for all attr in unionAttrs ( "Author" ," Paper" ) : 

add_attribute ("JournalPaper", | attr | , @attr) ; 

} 

Fig. 9. Merge_Union Transformation Written in MetaOQL 



The ODMG 2.0 standard defines interfaces for accessing the schema of an 
ODMG database. The interfaces define an iterator protocol which supports sev- 
eral methods including retrieving the current element of the iterator, advancing 
the iterator to the next element, and so on. The class MetaScope defines an 
iterator that iterates over all instances of MetaObject defined in the schema. 
The class MetaClass defines an iterator that iterates over instances of MetaAt- 
tribute representing all local attributes defined in the class. The MetaClass also 
defines iterators that can iterate over the instances of MetaClass representing 
the subclasses and superclasses of the class itself represents. 

Although we can retrieve all the meta-information via iterators, we instead 
expect the underlying ODBs to provide a set of schema access APIs that will 
make the translation process uniform. These schema access APIs can be imple- 
mented via the methods that should be provided by all ODMG compliant ODB 
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schema repositories to accord with the interface specifications. S^both the ODB 
vendors and any other programmers can implement these APIs easily as long as 
the underlying schema repository is ODMG compliant. Thus the uniform trans- 
lator approach requires wrappers to be built by each ODB system. Hence for 
each ODB, there should be one such mapping table in which ®:h MetaOQL- 
specific expression has an entry indicating the corresponding ODB API available 
to realize the desired functionality. Table 1 shows the mapping table we have 
built on the PSE Pro’s ODMG compliant schema repository, the system that we 
are targeting for implementing the MetaOQL processor. In addition, we also re- 
quire system APIs that can retrieve certain common properties of the metadata 
objects. These methods are listed in Table 2. 



Table 1. Schema Access APIs for PSE Pro 



Expression 


System API 


-> 


MetaScope. getClasses 


cl-> 


MetaClass.getLocalAttrs 


cl->* 


MetaClass.getAllAttrs 


cl+ 


MetaClass.getSupers 


cl++ 


MetaClass.getAllSupers 


cl- 


MetaClass.getSubs 


cl - - 


MetaClass.getAllSubs 



Table 2. Methods to Retrieve Properties of Meta-Object 



Desired Property 


System API 


className 


MetaClass. getN ame 


primitiveTypeName 


MetaPrimitiveType.getName 


attributeName 


MetaAttribute. get AttrN ame 


attributeType 


MetaAttribute.getAttrType 



For each metadata set expression, our MetaOQL wrapper for the PSE Pro 
schema repository provides a system API to retrieve the desired metadata. For 
example, the class MetaScope provides a method getClasses to retrieve the names 
of all classes defined in the schema scope. Another ODB may not provide APIs of 
exactly the same format as PSE Pro. Wrappers for ObjectStore [ObJ93] for ex- 
ample provides a system API os.database.schema.get_Classes to realize the same 
functionality. Thus the implementation of our translator includes a graphic user 
interface (GUI) for the mapping table definition. The translator will translate 
MetaOQL metadata queries to OQL queries on the given proprietary schema 
repository using the APIs provided by the MetaOQL wrapper of the ODB sys- 
tem. And then the OQL statements will be processed by the existing OQL engine 
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to query and manipulate the metadata. The procedure of processing MetaOQL 
by the generic MetaOQL processor is shown in Figure 10. 




repository 



repository 



schema 

repository 



obj ect 
repository 



repository and 
object repository 



Fig. 10. One-Pass General MetaOQL Translator Approach 



4.3 Translation Strategy 

The translation process consists of two steps: 

Step 1: Generate all named queries according to the mapping table and put all 
these system-specific named queries at the head of OQL statements; 

Step 2: Scan the MetaOQL statements, replacing all MetaOQL-specific set ex- 
pressions and operators with their corresponding defined named queries as fur- 
ther explained below. 

It can easily be seen that our translation from MetaOQL to OQL is a one- 
pass process without any intermediate execution. In the following, we will discuss 
the generating the named queries basing on the mapping tables of Table 1 and 2 
provided by the wrappers for PSE Pro schema repository. 



Translation of MetaOQL- Specific Set Expression. For each MetaOQL- 
specific set expression, we define a named query. We use each name query to 
replace a MetaOQL-specific set expression during translation process. In OQL, 
a named query “define [query] id(x\,X2,---,Xn) as e(x\,X2,---,Xn)” records the 
definition of the function with name id in the database schema. Once the defi- 
nition has been made, each time when the OQL query engine evaluates a query 
and encounters such a function expression, if it cannot be directly evaluated or 
bound to a function or method, the OQL query engine replaces the query name 
id by the expression e. We use the schema access APIs exposed in the MetaOQL 
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wrapper of the specific ODB in these named queries to access the metadata. Due 
to the space limitation, we only list the named queries for the metadata set of 
class names, the full path attribute expression of local attributes (similar to the 
metadata set of full path attribute expression of local and inherited attributes) 
and the immediate superclass names (similar to the metadata set of all super- 
class names, immediate subclass names and all subclass names). All the bold 
words in the following named queries vary with different wrapper APIs. 

1. -> metadata set of class names defined in the schema 

define getClasses as element (select s. get Classes from MetaScopes ^ s); 

2. cl-> metadata set of full path attribute expressions of local attributes defined 
in a class 

define getLocalAttrs(CName) as 
element(select c 

from MetaClasses ® c 

where c.getClassName = GName).getLocalAttrs; 

It should be mentioned here that the new type full path attribute expression 
type is introduced here. We mentioned before that set expressions cl-> and cl- 
>* are of type set<full path attribute expression type>. For users who write in 
MetaOQL, it is a new type that we introduced into the MetaOQL type system. 
However, at the implementation level, it is in fact a system dictionary defined 
type MetaAttribute. The reason that we do not introduce it to the users as type 
MetaAttribute is that we do not want to expose the concept of meta-object to 
the users in order to hide the low-level implementation details of the schema 
repository. The users do not need to be aware of the internal details of meta- 
objects at all. MetaOQL supplies an easy mechanism to refer to MetaAttribute 
objects by full path attribute expression. The new type is more intuitive to the 
users and easier to understand than the concept of meta-object. 

3. cl-\- immediate superclass name set 

define immediatesuperClass(CName) 
element(select c 

from MetaClasses c 

where c.getClassName = CNamej.getSupers; 



Translation of get-type Operator. For translating get-type operator, we de- 
fine two named queries for the get-type operator. Both named queries return the 
type name of a given attribute. The first query definition getTypePrName takes 
two parameters GName and AttrName. The parameter GName is a class name 
and the parameter AttrName is the name of an attribute defined in the class 
specified by the parameter GName. 

define getTypeFrName(GName, AttrName) as 

element(select attr.getAttrType.getName 
from getLocalAttrs(GName) attr 
where attr. get Attr Name = AttrName); 

® MetaScopes is the extent of class MetaScope. This is a naming convention in ODB. 
® MetaClasses is the extent of class MetaClass. 
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The second query definition getTypeFrMeta only takes one parameter AttrMeta. 
The parameter AttrMeta will be bound to a full path attribute expression. 

define getTypeFrMeta(AttrMeta) as M eta Attr.getAttr Type. getName] 

Then, when the translation processor encounters a get-type operator, 

— if the operand is of the form a where a is a variable that ranges over the 
metadata set defined in Definition 1 (b) or 1 (c), replace @a with getType- 
FrMeta( a,). 

— if the operand is of the form C.Ai.A 2 ...An where C is a fixed class name 
and Ai, A 2 , ..., An are fixed attribute names, replace @(C.Ai. A 2 ... A„) with 
the following expression: 

getTypeFrName (getTypeFrName ( . . . 

getTypeFrName(getTypeFrName(C, v4i) ,^ 2 ) . . .) ,An). 

Example 5. ©(Person. address. city) is translated into the following expression: 
getTypeFrName(getTypeFrName( ‘ ‘Person’ ' , ‘‘address’’), ‘‘city’’); 
getTypeFrName ( ‘ ‘Person’ ’ , ‘‘address’’) will return the type name of 
the attribute address defined in class Person, i.e., “Address”, and then 
getFrNameC ‘ ‘Address ’’ , ‘‘city’’) will return the type name of attribute 
city defined in class Address, i.e., “String”. 



Translation of get-name Operator. For translating the get-name operation, 
we define the following named query getAttrName with a parameter AttrMeta. 

define getAttrName QteteAt tr) as AttrKeta. getAttrName; 

Then the processor translatet! where attr is an variable of type MetaAt- 

tribute into getAttrName(attr). 

5 Related Work 

XSQL [KKS92] is a language that is capable of querying and restructuring ODBs. 
It has an SQL like syntax and can express sophisticated queries in a concise way. 
This is achieved via extenlde d imlh cjcni ' ciliionn wftioh mlv h ave ! variables that 
range over classes, attributes, and methods. Unlike OQL, it is tjODoiblo l to query - 
data without complete knowledge of the schema. However, the complex nature 
of XSQL raises concerns about effective and efficient imnle menta tion. a concern 
not addressed in their work. I I C 

Also in the relational world, several papers have appeared in the literature 
(e.g. [KLK88,CKW89,KLK91,LSS93,KLJ95]) that address the meta-data depen- 
dency problem. The solutions proposed in [KLK88,CKW89,KLK91] augment the 
query language with mechanisms that allow it to query both meta-data and or- 
dinary data. These solutions are embedded in very powerful obeject-oriented 
query languages. Following the work [LS93], schemaSQL [LSS96,LSS99] is a re- 
cently proposed extension to SQL designed for multi-database interoperability. 
SchemaSQL retains the flavor of SQL while supporting the manipulation of 
data and metadata. SchemaSQL permits four additional types of variables in 
the from clause: db-name, rel-name, attr-name and domain variables besides 
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the tuple variables SQL already supports. The db-name variable ranges over 
a set of database names in a multi-database federation. The rel-name variable 
ranges over a set of relation names in a database. The att-name variable ranges 
over a set of names of attributes in a relation. The domain variable ranges over 
a set of values appearing in a column in a relation. 

MetaOQL differs from SchemaOQL in the following aspects: 

— SchemaOQL only queries the metadata of schema labels, i.e., relationa la- 
bels and field labels. It does not query other meta-information for example 
a field’s type. Only querying the those counterpart in ODB is not suffi- 
cient for supporting schema evolution. MetaOQL supports access to richer 
meta-information that are needed due to the object-oriented nature of the 
underlying data model such as an attribute’s type besides its name; 

— SchemaSQL focuses on the issue of interoperability between heterogeneous 
databases while MetaOQL focuses on improving portability and usability of 
the object query language. Hence the implementation of SchemaOQL focuses 
on conversion between metadata and data while that of MetaOQL focuses 
on translating general meta-query to system-specific query. 



6 Conclusions and Future Work 

Summary. In this paper we proposed a new language, MetaOQL, that addresses 
the limitations of portability and usability of metadata querying in ODBs. We 
introduce new set expressions for meta-information. These expressions are more 
than syntactic sugaring Our proposal of MetaOQL removes the tight coupling be- 
tween metadata retrieval and the actual physical storage structure of the schema 
repository. Metadata queries are no longer tied to any proprietary schema repos- 
itory. And the users do not need to be aware of low-level implementation details 
of the schema repository. They can write more concise, simple and transpar- 
ent queries on metadata. Moreover, MetaOQL is a natural extension to OQL 
and can be implemented in a non-intrusive manner by adding a preprocessor 
(translator) above any existing OQL engine. Our proposed translator approach 
is: 

— Efficient: The translation can be done as a one-pass process in a preprocess- 
ing phase; 

— Non-intrusive: No extension of standard OQL processor is needed; 

— Generic: Simply by providing a mapping table, the translator and hence 
MetaOQL would work for any ODMG compliant ODB without requiring 
any software development. 

With the development of ODBs, more and more schema features are adopted 
by the ODMG standard. For instance, key as an integrity constraint has been 
supported in ODMG 2.0. Before that there is no ODB vendors providing schema 
evolution primitives supporting the transformations such as adding and dropping 
keys (users have to hardcode to ensure the integrity constraint while performing 
the schema evolution). Therefore, with new in-coming features embraced by the 
standard, we need to explore what other operators we may need to support the 
corresponding schema evolution. 
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Abstract. With the increasing complexity of systems being modeled, 
analysis & design move towards more and more abstract methodologies. 

Most of them rely on metamodeling tools that employ multi- view mod- 
els and the four-layer metamodeling architecture. Our idea is to use the 
metamodeling approach to classify and to constraint the possible evolu- 
tions of an information system with the effect to improve both detection 
of evolution conflicts and disciplined reuse. Within the domain of UML 
metamodeling, a refinement of the metamodel-level classification is pro- 
posed that includes bases for defining a metric of the evolution (in terms 
of distance between metamodels). 

□ 

1 Introductior Yn — I ^ 

With the increasing complexity of systems being modeled, analysis & design 
methodologies rely on more and more abstract mechanisms that use multi- view 
models and metamodeling architectures [17]. As shown in Figure 1, multi-view 
models [3] refer to the principles of separation and combination of colTCqrns 
[2,5,13] that are implemented through a metamodel (depicted by gray thick 
lines). Metamodeling tools ^Jerally refer to the four-layer architecture, in which 
each layer is an abstract description that provides a descriptive language to its 
lower layer, as well as evaluation and comparison criteria. In practice, the same 
descriptive language is used on different layers; this is called loose metamodeling. 
For example, the Unified Modeling Language (UML, [21]) is used as a descriptive 
language on the three uppermost layers of the OMG architecture, depicted in 
Figure 2, which includes: 

— A model layer that is populated by a set of views through which the appli- 
cation is described. Those views are syntactically separate but semantically 
redundant. 

— A metamodel layer that is populated by metamodels. They both determine 
the set of views that are necessary, and express constraints for integration 
of views in order to provide the application domain with specific multi-view 
models. 

— A meta-metamodel layer that is populated by tools for evaluation and align- 
ment of metamodels. The Meta Object Facility (MOF, [20]) of the OMG 
belongs to this layer. 
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Metamodel 





Fig. 1. Multi-view model defined by a metamoEll D 



Our approach is to define different types of evolution for an information 
system by using each layer as a constraint for the evolution of its lower layer 
(Section 2). We focus on the metamodel layer in order to refii^our classification 
of metamodel-level evolution (Sections 3 and 4). The ongoing^ork is presented 
in the conclusion (Section 5). 



2 Metamodeling and Evolution 

For long time (see, for example, Orion [1]), schema evolution, i.e. the ability to 
dynamically modify a schema (including a definition of a semantics for schema 
evolution as well as implementation issues) has been a major requirement for 
Object-Oriented databases. In the domain of information systems, it is possible 
to use the whole of the metamodeling architecture and to identify a type of 
evolution for each layer: 

— Data-level evolution is the result of system activities. This evolution is 
required to be consistent with the behavior of the system (Activity and State 
diagrams), the interactions of its components (Sequence and Collaboration 
diagrams), the behavior of users (Use Case diagram), etc. 

— Model-level evolution is the result of evolution of the application itself. 
This evolution is required to be consistent with all constraints expressed in 
the metamodel: any modification of one particular model M must propagate 
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to every model related to A4 within the metamodel. For example, the class 
diagram may be extended to describe a new part of the application; this 
extension must propagate to behavioral model(s). 

— Metamodel-level evolution is the result of evolution of the application 
domain. For example, it may be useful to introduce extra views that describe 
a new aspect of systems, e.g., to add a Use-Case diagram in order to take into 
account different types of users that are to be offered different functionalities. 

— Meta-metamodel-level evolution is the result of evolution of the mod- 
eling paradigm, i.e., the “filter” through which the real world is viewed. For 
example, the underlying Boolean logic may be changed to a modal logic. 
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Fig. 2. The OMG’s four-layer architecture 

□ 

Similarly, we can partition the sets of invariant properties and rules that 
guard evolution [1] into several levels of abstraction. Obviously, most abstract 
controls (at metamodel and meta-metamodel levels) allow high-level sufjrvision 
of the evolution. We focus on those two uppermost layers of the metamodeling 
architecture (Section 3). For this purpose, we define a modeling paradigm as a 
requirement, i.e., as the specification of the constraints under which the target 
system will be modeled. We then deduce a corresponding sub-classification of 
metamodel-level evolution and give the bases for measurement of evolution in 
terms of distances between metamodels (Section 4). By itself, such a distance 
provides an evaluation of the gap between the original and the target informa- 
tion systems. Furthermore, since the computation is carried out by comparing 
components of the original and the target metamodels, such a distance provides 
the evolution process with a semantical background. 
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3 Our Approach to Metamodeling with UML 



Our architecture relies upon the notion of modeling paradigms that are abstract 
descriptions of sets of requirements under which systems are being modeled. 
They can use both natural and formal languages. Naturally, a choice of a lan- 
guage (e.g., a choice of a particular logic) may make expressing some modeling 
paradigms impossible. In any case, our objective is to have a wide-purpose ar- 
chitecture that minimizes the number of inexpressible modeling paradigms. 

Towards this goal, we propose to build a two-fold structure consisting of the 
two uppermost layers of the metamodeling architecture, in which: 



A part of the meta-metamodel layer, denoted by Re^^tMP, contains 
all modeling paradigms that are compliant with the UML expressiveness. 
RestrictMP is organized into a semi-lattice of modeling paradigms that are 
partially ordered by a subsumption relationship denoted by 
In the above set Restrict mp, an instantiation function, denoted by f , as- 
sociates a modeling paradigm with a specialization of the UML metamodel 
(using UML’s tailoring mechanisms [12]). 

At the metamodel level, the range of £, denoted by £ {Restrict mp), is pop- 
ulated by specializations of the UML metamodel. £ {Restrict mp) is orga- 
nized as an inheritance hierarchy of metamodels which mirrors -more or less 
accurately- the semi-lattice of modeling paradigjpsr| | — | 



We are convinced that this two-fold structure can provide an efficient support 
for management -at high level of abstraction- of information systems: it is possi- 
ble to define formal operations on formalized metamodels. In order to fully play 
this role, our structure must guarantee correctness of formalized metamodels 
and provide corresponding formal tools. Our meta-metamodel and metamodel 
layers are described in Sections 3.1 and 3.2. 



3.1 Meta-metamodel Layer 

Our meta-metamodel layer comprises modeling paradigms that refer to a set of 
concepts (objects, classes, time and space models, etc.) and languages (English 
language, logic, set theory, etc.) that are well known but may be ambiguous. 
They are supposed to describe -as precisely as possible- the subset of concepts 
that will be used to express the semantics of the real world. We define modeling 
paradigms the following way: 

Definition 1 (Description of modeling paradigms) 

A modeling paradigm mp is described in terms of English language, logic and set 
theory. Its description comprises two sets, £l{mp) and C{mp). The set £l{mp) 
contains descriptions of elementary concepts, while the set C{mp) contains con- 
straints among the concepts of £l{mp). 

□ 



Let us denote by gmp a general modeling paradigm that corresponds to the 
00 modeling paradigm, as expressed in the UML approach [21]. The modeling 
paradigm gmp is described by: 
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mpi{gmp) 



Sl{rapi) ={class, inheritance, aggregation, . . . } 



C(mpi) ={...} 




mp2 mps 



Sl{mp 2 ) — £l{mpi) IJ 




£l(mpa) ^ £l{jnpi) |J 


{weak encapsulation} 




{time-model} 


C{mp 2 ) — C{mpi) 




C{mp3) = C(mpi) 




mp4 mps 



£l(mp4) — £l(mp2) [j£l{mp3) 
IJ {synchronization-transition} 




£■^( 771 ^ 5 ) = £l{mp3) 
[J {spatial-model} 


C(mp4) = C{mp2)[JC{Tnp3) 




C(mpi,) = Cimps) 



mpe 



£l{mp6) = €l{mp5) 

C(mp6) — C{mps) U 
{inheritance implies substitutability} 



Fig. 3. A Poset of Modeling Paradigms 



• A set £l{gmp) that contains descriptions (in English, logic, or set theory) of 
objects with identity, state, and41ehavior; class; generalization; inheritance; 
aggregation; etc. 

• A set C{gmp) that contains rules (in English, logic, or set theory expressions) 
like “each object belongs to a class” or “generalization implies substitutabil- 
ity”, etc. 

See Figure 3 for examples of modeling paradigm descriptions. In order to 
make this figure readable, the descriptions are limited to sets of concepts, 
and constraints are expressed in natural language. The description of modeling 
paradigm mpi includes usual 00 concepts (such as class, inheritance, aggre- 
gation), as well as constraints. Modeling paradigm mp 2 is built from mpi by 
adding a new concept for weak encapsulation in order to deal with inheritance 
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anomaly in synchronization [8]. Modeling paradigm mpe is built from mp^ by 
adding a new constraint ’’^Inheritance implies substitutability''. 

As shown in the previous examples, modeling paradigms may use a various 
number of concepts. A minimal 00 modeling paradigm may have only one 
concept of class, while gmp distinguishes several kinds of classes (e.g., an abstract 
class or an implementation class). Similarly, two modeling paradigms using the 
same concept may define that concept with more or fewer details and constraints. 
Thus, we define a partial ordering relationship between modeling paradigms: 

Definition 2 ( Subsumption of modeling paradigms ) 

We say that a modeling paradigm mpi is subsumed by a modeling paradigm 
mp 2 , which is denoted by mpi ^ mp 2 , if both of the following conditions are 
satisfied: 

Extended inclusion of elements. Each element of Sl{mp 2 ) is either a member of 
£l{mpi) or a generalization of an element of £l(mpi), where a generalized 
element may have fewer features than its specialized element has. 
Subsumption of constraints. Using C{mpi) as a hypothesis, it is possible to 
prove that each constraint of C{mp 2 ) holds. 

Two modeling paradigms that are related by ^ or by the inverse relationship 
subsumes (denoted by are said to be comparable. 

° □ 

In our architectuiEPthe ordering relationship between modeling paradigms 
may either be given by users (when they explicitly build a new modeling 
paradigm as a special case of an existing one) or evaluated by the system (by 
extended inclusion of sets of concepts and subsumption of constraints). 

Figure 3 presents ordered [Modeling paradigms that correspond either to 
added constraints (mpg) or to extended inclusion of concepts (mp4 [7,8]; mp3 
[10]; and mps are built by adding new concepts while mp2 [7,14] is built by 
specializing an existing concept). 

The subsumption of modeling paradigms is a partial ordering relationsf^^ . 
Thus, our meta-metamodel layer may be structured as a poset of modeUng 
paradigms^. Since all ordering relationships are not necessarily given, we use 
the following closures: 

Definition 3 (Closures) 

We call the set of links that must be given a non-trivial set. From the set of 
non-trivial links, computation of the reflexive-transitive^ closure may be carried 

^ Ordering relationship in the mathematical sense, i.e., a relation that is reflexive, 
anti-symmetric and transitive. 

^ Note that neither reflexive or transitive links are represented in Figure 3. 

^ A reflexive closure encompasses ordering links from each modeling paradigm to itself. 
Analogously, transitive closure encompasses a direct link from an initial modeling 
paradigm to a final one of each sequence of ordering links. 
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out by using classical algorithms. We call the set of all links corresponding to 
such a closure of the inverse relationship ^ an inverse closure. 

The total closure, denoted by (5,^), includes links from both reflexive- 
transitive and inverse closures, and thus contains all pairs of compgQible mod- 
eling paradigms. 

□ 



We are interested in all modeling paradigms that are subsumed by gmp. Let 
us call by Restrict mp the set of such modeling paradigms. The subsumption of 
modeling paradigms defines a meet-semi-lattice [6] on Restrict mp, i-e. a set with 
a partial ordering relationship such that every pair of elements of RestrictMP 
has a least-upper-bound in RestrictMP- 

Since our purpose is to make comparisons of modeling paradigms as easy as 
possible, it is important to have an ordering relationship for which most of the 
modeling paradigms are comparable. Thus, we define several properties in order 
to evaluate the quality of a partial order. 

Definition 4 (Evaluation of a partial order) 

In this definition we introduce coverage as a global evaluation of a partial order. 
We define a sub-poset, as well as two properties that can apply to sub-posets in 
order to evaluate local qualities of a partial order. 



Coverage of partial order. The coverage of a partial order ^ on a set S of mod- 
eling paradigms, denoted by Cov{S, ^), is a real value lying between 0 and 1 
that indicates the ratio between the number of pairs of comparable modeling 
paradigms in S and the number of all possible pairs, i.e. the cardinality of 
S^: 



Cov{S, 



I 52 I 



Depth of a poset. The depth of a poset induced on a set 5 by denoted by 
Dp{S, ^), is the length of longest sequences of ordered modeling paradigms: 



Vp(S,^) = Max{r 



Sub-poset. Consider a poset 5 (i.e. a set of modeling paradigms with a partial 
order and a subset sub of 5. The restriction of ^ on sub is a partial order 
on sub. Since sub itself is a poset, we call it a sub-poset of 5. 

Independent sub-poset. Consider a poset 5 and a sub-poset sub of 5. We call 
any link (corresponding to either ^ or 5 relationships) between a modeling 
paradigm of sub and a modeling paradigm of S\sub‘^ an external link of sub. 
In a poset including the modeling paradigm gmp, a sub-poset sub is said 
to be independent if gmp is the only modeling paradigm to which sub is 
externally linked. 



As defined in standard set theory, S\sub denotes the set of elements of S that do 
not belong to sub. 
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Note that coverage, depth and independence have same meaning when ap- 
plied to semi-lattices instead of posets. 

□ 



The number and depth of independent sub-posets provide an approxima- 
tion of the coverage since many deep independent sub-posets tend to make the 
coverage low. If we were working with general modeling paradigms, the cover- 
age would be low. In our architecture, each additional constraint that applies 
to gmp corresponds to one of the potential variations between members of the 
UML family of languages. All possible ambiguous elements, as well as the set of 
possible choices for each element, are well known. It is thus possible to predict 
the depth of the lattice. Furthermore, independent sub-semi lattices are gener- 
ated by fundamental choices when defining an extension for a new domain. Thus, 
the number of independent sub-semi lattices should be close to the number of 
different domains that are described. 



3.2 Metamodel Layer 

Our objective is to build our metamodel layer as a mirror of the spmi-larr.ictJ Afl I I 
modeling paradigms: the generic modeling paradigm gmp is instantiated into the 
UML metamodel itself, and any other modeling paradigm is instantiated into a 
specialization of the UML metamodel. ^ 

Specializations of the UML metamodel. Many examples of application-domain 
specific metamodels are available in the UML literature [4,7,10,11]. They use the 
tailoring mechanisms (constraints, tag values and stereotypes) of UML [12]. Let 
us present two of them: 

• Herrero & al. [7] describe in deta£3,n extension of UML metamodel for 
synchronization. They define a stereotype of class that allows weak encapsu- 
lation for non- functional properties of behavior descriptions. This stereotype 
replaces standard UML’s classes. They also define -as a stereotype- a spe- 
cial kind of statechart with a new concept of synchronization-transition that 
encompasses two extra actions (pre- and post-actions). 

• Robbins & al. [11] extend UML for ADL (architecture description language). 

They define the concept of message specification in ADL’s language C2, aug- 
menting UML’s concept of operation with both a tagged value differentiating 
notifications from requests, and a constraint stipulating that no result is al- 
lowed. 

Instantiation of a modeling paradigm. We propose to use similar mechanisms in 
order to instantiate a modeling paradigm into a specialized metamodel. More 
precisely, each modeling paradigm is instantiated as a specialization of either the 
UML metamodel itself or a specialization of its subsuming modeling paradigm(s) : 

Definition 5 (Instantiation of a modeling paradigm) 

Consider a modeling paradigm mp. Each concept of £l{mp) is instantiated, by 
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the instantiation function £, into one or more components of the UML language 
that are linked (or made precise) by some constraints. Additional constraints 
are generated from the set of constraints C{mp). Thus, we assume that mp’s 
corresponding metamodel mm = £{mp) is described by a set of components 
Compimm) and a set of constraints C onstr(mm) . 

□ 



Furthermore, we require that our instantiation complies with the ordering of 
modeling paradigms so that our metamodel layer can be a mirror of the meta- 
metamodel layer: each modeling paradigm is mirrored by its instantiation as a 
metamodel, each ordering relationship between modeling paradigms is mirrored 
by an inheritance relationship between metamodels: 

Rule 1 (Full compliari^ of instantiation) 

If a modeling paradigm mp is s0)sumed by a modeling paradigm mp' , then mp' 
must be instantiated as a spec[^ization of the instantiation of mp. 

□ 



Such a full compliance makes the use of multiple inheritance mandatory; see 
[16] for an alternative to multiple inheritance. 

Figure 4 presents such a perfect mirrorMg for the semi-lattice that was used 
in Figure 3. Instantiations are represented oy large grey arrows. 

We assume that mpi is the general modeling paradigm gmp. It is instantiated 
as the UML metamodel itself. We have 

C omp{U M LM etamodel) = {class, aggregation , . . .} 

See Herrero & al. [7] for an example. Each modeling paradigm is instantiated 
as a specialization of the UML metamodel, e.g. 

Comp{mm 2 ) = {<C nf_class aggregation , . . .} 

where <C nfmlass ^ is a specialization of class -defined as a stereotype- that 
distinguishes two kinds of properties (functional and non-functional) within be- 
havioral descriptions. 

Analogously, a stereotype <C synchronization-transition of UML’s tran- 
sition describes non-functional properties of behavior in the context of synchro- 
nization. Thus, we have 

Comp^mmi) = Comp{mm 2 )U{<S^synchronization-transitiontp}UComp{mm 4 } 

where Comp'ijnmjf) contains time-model components, which are not described 
in detail here. 

Each ordering relationship at the meta-metamodel level corresponds to ex- 
actly one inheritance relationship at the metamodel level. Multiple inheritance 
is necessary for the mm^ metamodel. We have a perfect mirror in terms of ele- 
ments as well as in terms of relationships: our instantiation fully complies with 
the structure of the semi-lattice of modeling paradigms. 
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Fig. 4. Mirroring of a Semi-lattice of Modeling Paradigms 
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4 Metamodel-Level Evolution 

In Section 4.1, we use our metamodeling architecture to determine different types 
of metamodel-level evolution. When evolving from an initial information system 
to a target one, we compare the positions of the corresponding metamodels 
within the inheritance hierarchy of metamodels. Section 4.2 develops our strategy 
for defining distance between metamodels corresponding to each potential type 
of evolution. 



4.1 Classification of Evolution 

Given an initial metamodel denoted by MMinit and a target metamodel denoted 
by MMtarg, let us define the following cases (examples refer to Figure 4): 

— Restriction: The initial paradigm is a weaker requirement than the target 
one. Thus MMinit is one of the super-classes of MMtarg, e.g., evolving from 
mm3 to miriQ is a restriction. It is possible to evaluate the distance between 
the two formal metamodels. 

— Relaxation: The initial paradigm is a stronger requirement than the target 
one. Thus MMinit is one of the subclasses of MMtarg, e.g., evolving from 
mmg to mm3 is a relaxation. It is possible to evaluate the distance between 
the two formal metamodels. 

— Evolution with a formal ancestor: The initial and target paradigms have 
a formalized common part corresponding to a common metamodel ancestor - 
which can’t be the UML metamodel itself-. For example, evolving from mm4 
to mmg is an evolution with a formal ancestor mm3. The distance between 
metamodels can be evaluated since both the common and the specific parts 
are formalized. 

— Evolution without a formal ancestor: UML metamodel is the only com- 
mon ancestor to MMinit and MMtarg- For example, evolving from mm2 to 
mm3 is an evolution without a formal ancestor. In this case, the inheritance 
hierarchy does not permit to directly define the distance between the initial 
and target metamodels. However, it is possible to build an ad-hoc ancestor 
by going up to the meta-metamodel level in order to define an intermediate 
modeling paradigm ZMV that encompasses common features of MVinit and 
MVtarg- If ZMV is an unambiguous modeling paradigm, then £{ZMV) is 
defined and may be used as a formal ancestor. 

From the inheritance hierarchy of metamodels, we have refined the classifi- 
cation of metamodel-level evolutions. We use distance between metamodels in 
two different configurations which encompass all possible relative locations of 
the initial and target metamodels. The first configuration is a sequence configu- 
ration corresponding to restrictions or relaxations. In this case, the considered 
metamodels belong to the same branch of our inheritance hierarchy. The sec- 
ond configuration is a configuration with a pivot in which a common ancestor, 
called pivot, encompasses common parts of the metamodels to be compared. 
Next section develops two basic evaluations of distance corresponding to those 
configurations. 
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4.2 Bases for Distance between Formal Metamodels 

Our idea for defining distance between formal metamodels is to build the dis- 
tance as a weighted sum of elementary distances between similar elements of 
metamodels (i.e., similar components and similar constraints). Since we work 
within a formalized context, it is possible to exactly determine the set of po- 
tential components of the metamodel as well as its set of constraints. Since a 
definition of distance at such a fi ne g ranularity (element by element) is difficult 
to implement with sufficient eflicEly, w^Dropose to partition the sets of com- 
ponents and constraints into subsets on which distance can be defiiOi globally, 
i.e. by using the same criterion. The partition process relies upoOour two-fold 
structure of modeling paradigms and metamodels. In this way, distance between 
metamodels is defined as a weighted sum of elementary distances between sub- 
sets of components and constraints. 

Sections 4.2 and 5 detail the construction of distance between two modeling 
paradigms in a sequence configuration. Section 5 explains what is specific in the 
case of a configuration with a pivot. Section 5 summarizes main features of our 
distance. 



Distance between components in a sequence configuration. Let us 

consider two metamodels mmi and mm2 and their corresponding modeling 
paradigms mpi and mp2^ respectively. We assume that mmi is a direct heir 
of mm2- Due to our rule of the full compliance, this means that mpi ^ mp2- We 
use our definition of subsumption of modeling paradigms to partition the sets of 
components of mmi and mm2. 

Rule 2 (Partition of concepts, partition of components) 

The partitioning of concepts of mpi and mp2 produces three subsets of concepts: 

— Common concepts: 

A set Com{mpi,mp2) contains all concepts that belong to £l{mpi)r\£l{mp2) ■ 

— Specialized concepts: 

A set Spe{mpi,mp2) contains all concepts of mpi that specialize a concept 
of mp2- 

— New elements: 

A set New{mpi,mp2) contains all other concepts of mpi. 

Using our instantiation function £, we can also generate a partition 
of the components of mmi and mm2 metamodels. Let us denote by 
ComuML{rnmi,mm2), SpeuML{mmi, 

mm2), and NewuML{'mmi,mm2), respectively, subsets of components corre- 
sponding to the three above subsets of concepts. 

□ 



In the following, we focus on criteria that can be used to define elementary 
distances associated with each subset: 
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— Common components share the same concept. The only difference may be 
in the way the shared concept has been translated by S into mrrii and mm2 
metamodels. In many cases, this distance should be ignored. We denote by 
Dcorn{mmi,mm2) the corresponding distance. 

— Specialized components share, through more general components, the same 
concept: we work with pairs of components corresponding to the concept 
itself and its successor in the semi-lattice of paradigms. For each pair of 
general-specialized components, evaluation of distance must take into ac- 
count both variations due to ^-instantiation and the variations introduced 
by added features. We denote by Dspe{mmi,mm2) the corresponding dis- 
tance. 

— New components are more tricky. They are added to mmi metamodel 
and we have to evaluate both the cost of the concept itself and the way 
this concept is translated. For example, many designers try to avoid using 
stereotypes because they introduce high-cost distortions [ 11 ]. We denote by 
DNew{mmi,mm2) the corresponding distance. 

Finally, the distance between two metamodels, in terms of their components, 
is defined as a weighted sum: 

Dcorap{mmi,mm2) = aDcom{mmi,mm2)+ 

/ 3 Dspe ( mm 1 , mm2 ) -I- 
Q 6 ^ew{rnmi,mm 2 ) 

Weights (denoted by Greek letters) may be equal to zero if their corresponding 
elementary distances are not significant. Different strategies for choosing opti- 
mum weights are to be explored in the short-term ongoing work. 

For example, if we wish to evaluate the distance between metamodels mm4 
and mmi^ of Figure 4 , we have to build: 

• At the meta-metamodel level, the set of common concepts: 

Com{mpi,mp4) = {class, inheritance, aggregation} 

• At the meta-metamodel level, the set of specialized concepts: 

Spe{mpi,mp4) = {weak_encapsulation} 

• At the meta-metamodel level, the set of new concepts: 

New(mpi,mp4) = {synchronizationdransition} 

• At the metamodel level, the pairs of general-specialized components of UML: 

SpeuML{mmi,mm4) = {{class, stereotype <C nfmlass ^)} 

the corresponding distance must evaluate the distortion between the original 
element (class) and the stereotype (<C nfmlass ^). 



® Corresponding to modeling paradigms mp4 and mpi, respectively. Note that we need 
to assume that mpi is not the (ambiguous) general modeling paradigm gmp so that 
mmi may be a formal metamodel. 
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• At the metamodel level, the set of new UML components: 

N ewu M = {stereotype synchronization Jransition ;^} 

The corresponding distance depends on the importance given to the concept 
of synchronizationTransition itself, as well as to its translation. 



Global Distance in a Sequence Configuration. Analogously to the above, 
we use the definition of the subsumption of modeling paradigms to determine a 
partition of the constraints of mmi and mm2 into subsets that correspond to 
a uniform evaluation of distance. 

Rule 3 (Partition of constraints) 

The partition of constraints of the previous modeling paradigms mpi and mp2 
produces three subsets of constraints: 

— Shared constraints: 

A set Shar{mpi,mp2) contains all constraints that belong to C(mpi) n 
C{mp2). 

— Deduced constraints: ' — ' 

A set Ded{mpi,mp2) contains all other constraints that are used to deduce 
non-shared constraints of mpi (by definition of our subsumption) . 

— Added constraints: 

A set Add{mpi,mp2) contains all other constraints of mp2- 

Because we use formalized constraints (OCL [18]) in the corresponding meta- 
models, we assume that the distance due to shared constraints, as well as to 
deduced constraints, is not significant. 

□ 



We denote by D^dd(mmi, mm2) the distance between mmi and mm2 that 
corresponds to added constraints. We propose to determine the significance of 
an added constraint by evaluating -in the context of the concerned application’s 
domain- the number of potential components (or potential groups of compo- 
nents) that are excluded by the constraint. 

Then, the global distance of mmi and mm2 is defined as a weighted sum of 
the previous distances: 

Dseq{mmi,mm,2) = XDcomp{nim,i, mm 2 ) + pDAdd{mmi,mm2) 



Distance for a configuration with a pivot . In order to evaluate the distance 
of components in a configuration with a pivot, we define a specific partition 
of concepts and components. Such a partition encompasses common and new 
concepts defined previously. The set of specialized concepts has to be refined to 
comply with the configuration with a pivot. Let us consider mmi = Sfmpi) and 
mm2 = £{mp2), two metamodels whose distance has to be evaluated, and their 
common ancestor mpo = S{mpo). 
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Rule 4 (Partition of concepts and components with a pivot) 

The partition of concepts for two modeling paradigms mpi and mp2 with a 
common ancestor mpo encompasses four subsets: 

— Common concepts: 

A set Com{mpi,mp2) contains all concepts of mpo that also belong to 
£l{mpi) n£l{mp2)- 

— Bi-specialized concepts: 

A set Bi{mpi,mp2) contains all concepts of mpo that are specialized in mpi 
and mp2- 

— Uni-specialized concepts: 

A set Uni{mpi,mp2) contains all concepts of mpo that are specialized by 
either a concept of mpi or (exclusively) by a concept of mp2- 

— New elements: 

A set New{mpi,mp2) contains all other concepts of mpi and mp2- 

This partition induces a partition of UML components of the corresponding 
metamodels mmi and mm2 into common, bi-specialized, uni-specialized, and 
new components. 

□ 



Elementary distances for common, uni-specialized and new components can 
be evaluated by using criteria such as those defined for a sequence configuration. 
We propose to view bi-specialized components as a combination of two uni- 
specializations (from mmg to mmi and from mmo to mm2), and to evaluate 
their distance as the sum of distances of the corresponding uni-specializations. 

The distance between components in a configuration with a pivot is defined 
as a sum of those four specific distances: 

Dcomp{mmi,mm2) = 

aDcora{rnmi,mm2) + (3iDuni{rnmi,mm2) + (i2DBi{mmi,mm2) + 
6DNew{'rnmi,mm2) 



Similarly, we have to extend the definition of the set of added constraints. 
We denote by Di^^_j(mmi, mm2) and D2^j^(mmi, mm2) the distances corre- 
sponding to constraints added to mmi and mm2, respectively. 

Then, the global distance between mmi and mm2 is defined as a weighted 
sum of the previous distances: 

Dpzu(mmi, mm2) = 

XDco7np{mmi,mm2) + fiiDi^^^{mmi,mm2) + fj.2D2^^a{mmi,mm2) 

Main features of our distance. The strategy that we propose for defining 
distance between formalized metamodels has two main features. 

First, the partition of components and constraints into subsets that can be 
subjected to uniform criteria allows a definition of distance at a medium granu- 
larity. Note that -except in the case of restriction and relaxation- our partition 
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relies upon the inheritance hierarchy (through the determination of an ances- 
tor). Thus, the quality of the inheritance hierarchy determines the accuracy of 
distance [15]. 

Second, elementary distances, as well as weights used for their combination, 
can be fine-tuned in the context of a specific application domain. This requires 
good knowledge of the application domain from the designer of the distance. 
Such a requirement is consistent with the fact that the distance is defined at the 
metamodel level. 

5 Conclusion 

By using the metamodeling point of view, we have proposed a classification 
of evolutions of an information system (from instance-level evolution to meta- 
metamodel-level evolution) and established the constraints that restrict this evo- 
lution. Within the particular domain of an UML-modeling architecture, we have 
refined the classification of the metamodel-level evolution, defined a criterion 
to identify “measurable” types of evolution, and established bases for defying 
distances between metamodels. 

Furthermore, the structure that we propose reveals dependencies among dif- 
ferent versions of information systems which are organized into a hierarchy of 
more and more restricted metamodels that are all formalized: each sub-hierarchy 
of metamodels corresponds to a particular application domain. By using this 
structure, we can cope with two issues of evolution [9]: (a) evolution conflicts 
that result into an inconsistent model can be detected (by using a formal tool- 
box) since the underlying metamodel is formalized, (b) disciplined reuse is made 
easier by using the inheritance hiFr3rchv since each specific domain of application 
fits a sub-hierarchy. 

The ongoing work encompasses both technical and validation aspects. On the 
technical side, we plan to make the formalization process explicit by defining the 
^-translation. We plan to find out whether the guarding condition that guards 
the ^-translation may be weakened. We have proposed a sample of guarding 
conditions [16] that have to be tested in different contexts. In order to validate 
our approach, we will develop a sample of domain-specific distances. Each of 
them is to be validated through domain expertise rules (see Wedemeijer [19]). 
Furthermore, we expect that such a sample will be the basis for determining 
more general criteria. 
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Abstract. It is generally believed that a well-designed Conceptual 
Schema will remain stable over time. However, current literature rarely 
addresses how such stability should be observed and measured in the 
operational business environment with evolving information needs and 
database structures. This paper sets up a framework for stability of con- 
ceptual schemas and proceeds to develop a set of metrics from it. The 
metrics are based on straightforward measurements of conceptual fea- 
tures. The validity of the set of metrics is argued here from theory, oper- 
ational validity may be demonstrated by a longitudinal case study into 
the evolution of conceptual schemas. The main contribution of this paper 
is the realization that the measurement of conceptual schema stability is 
an essential step for understanding and improving current theories and 
best-practices for designing high-quality schemas that will stand the test 
of time. I I I I 



1 Introduction 

According to the 3-schema architecture, a well-designed Conceptual Schema 
(CS) satisfies many quality requirements [5,30,35]. It is the task of the designer 
to meet these requirements in the best possible way. In particular, the CS is re- 
quired to be stable enough to support a long-term systems lifetime and be fiexible 
enough to meet future information demands. Many design strategies exist that 
claim to improve the fiexibility of the CS design. Why they should enhance fiex- 
ibility is often explained, sometimes demonstrated, but rarely proven by actual 
business cases. A designer that wants to prepare the CS for future changes, must 
trust to experience and to state-of-the-art design practices, there is no way to 
pick the ‘best’ design strategy for a particular business case at hand. Also, a cry 
for wholesale fiexibility of CSs is not a very specific requirement that designers 
can meet with: 

— fiexibility can only be established ‘on the fiy’. A potential for change can only 
become apparent when a structural change occurs, and not when discussing 
a new schema 

— there is no distinction between structural changes that ought to be accom- 
modated by the fiexibility in the CS design, and those that are beyond the 
desired fiexibility, and 
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— there is no way to verify that a CS has ‘enough’ flexibility, or to discover 
that ‘more’ flexibility is needed. 

It is clear that the notion of flexibility is too general and unspecific to be 
of value in assessing the quality of a CS design, and does not contribute to an 
understanding of the evolution of the CS. The main problems with the concept of 
flexibility are both in the dependence on future events, and its lack of specificity. 
What is needed is sound criteria that can be measured and researched by looking 
at the actual schema evolution as changes occur over the operatioJQl lifetime, 
and that can be used to improve current beflpractices for CS stability and 
flexibility. The central goal of this paper is to propose siQi a set of metrics. We 
do not claim that the propoQd set of metrics is exhaustive but, to the best of 
our knowledge, the comprehensive set O’ metrics for schema evolution as deflQd 
in this paper have not been reported before in the literature. 

The paper is organized as follows. Section 2 introduces the general frame- 
work for stability. Section 3 derives the principal requirements for stability and 
proposes suitable metrics. Section 4 argues the validity of the set of metrics. 
Section 5 discusses how these metrics can be applied in a held study of schema 
stability. Section 6 looks at some related work. Section 7 draws conclusions and 
outlines directions for furtheH-esearch. 

2 The Framework 

We assume the reader is familiar with the traditional 3-schema architecture [3] 
(Figure 1). Our interest is in the CS being the single best way of perceiving the 
Universe of Discourse (UoD), not only at design time but as they both evolve 
over time. It is in their joint evolution that the CS must demonstrate its stability 
and flexibility. 

Intuitively, flexibility means adaptability, responsiveness to future changes in 
the environment. And ‘more’ flexibility will mean a smaller impact of change. 
Stability covers much of the same ground but where flexibility refers to a fu- 
ture capacity for change, stability refers to the past, being evidence that any 
required changes have been accommodated and that flexibility has been deliv- 
ered. This leads us to conclude that flexibility and stability share the following 
three ‘dimensions’ that are orthogonal to each other: 

— an environment where changes originate, namely the Universe of Discourse, 

— time required to adapt, i.e. the time needed to propagate changes to the 
other components of the information system, and 

— the potential to adapt. 

These three dimensions are further refined into a number of high-level mecha- 
nisms and best-practices that aid the designer in enhancing the future flexibility 
of a CS. These mechanisms refine the framework as shown in Figure 2. The large 
number of mechanisms and their wide variations in scope may possibly explain 
why there is as yet no generally accepted and unambiguous definition of the 
concept of schema stability. 
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Fig. 1. 3-Schema Architecture 



This framework provides a sound basis to evaluate overall flexibility of CSs. 
It is built on the 3-Schema Architecture and establishes a clear cause-and-effect 
relationship between ‘structural changes’ in the UoD and those in the CS. It 
restricts the relevant environment from which changes stem to the Universe of 
Discourse, and no more. This prevents inappropriate demands of flexibility on 
the CS. For instance, it excludes changes in responsibilities and tasks of business 
unit management, changes in the database management system, in the design 
methodology or duties of the maintenance team etc. An important feature of 
the framework is that it can be used not only to understand flexibility as a 
potential for future change. It also provides us with a yardstick to measure to 
what extend the CS flexibility has actually been exploited in the past. The next 
section explains the importance of the past evolution of the CS in this respect. 



CS flexibility 




Mechanism to 
enhance flexibility 

select the best UoD scope 
capture the essence of the UoD 

minimize impact of change 
facilitate change propagation 

keep the CS simple 
provide layering in the design 
model each feature only once 
provide clustering in the design 



Fig. 2. Conceptual Schema framework for flexibility and stability 
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This paper is about evoluEoh of the CS over its operational life time. It does 
not address the issue of quality of the CS as output from the initial life cycle 
phase of schema design, be it delivered in the traditional ‘waterfall’ method or by 
some iterative approach. For the same reason, we assume that a single data model 
theory is used. The data model theory defines the constructs and constructions 
of the CS, and any change in the data model theory musti^opagate down to 
the CS [13]. As a result, changes in the CS ara 4 ittcipitated rnat are not driven 
by new user requirements (but by the data mallialeiTient department). 

Many design strategies exist that claim to delivA' liigh-quality, flexible CS 
designs. To name some important ones: 



— schema transformations approach [16] 

— reflective approaches [40,53] 

— global schema integration [3,46] 

— component-based development, or: (re)use of schema patterns [10] and 

— ontological approaches [49,54] 

Why any of these particular strategies should enhance the future flexibility 
of a CS design is often argumented, but the literature is very scarce on actual 
proof of flexibility in live business cases. While there is no real understanding how 
these strategies succeed in delivering flexibility, we do not intend to research this 
issue. The aim of this paper is to understand the mechanisms that are involved 
in exploiting flexibility as a potential for change. 

The life cycle phase of testing, when an unfinished CS is being completed, 
is also beyond our scope. It is quite common for this phase that many changes 
occur: be it correction of design failures, or enhancement of initial design quality. 
But the need for adjustments in this stage indicates progress in the understand- 
ing of requirements and improvements in the way of incorporating them into the 
design. We feel that the amount and types of changes in this phase is a hallmark 
of the designer’s ability and experience rather than an expression of real changes 
in the UoD. Some interesting research in this area has been done by [7,8], but 
not exploring the consequences in the operational life cycle phase. 



3 Metrics for Conceptual Schema Evolution 

The general framework serves to develop hypotheses on how schJ3i stability 
ought to be expressed in operational environments. With each hypothesis we 
associate a metric that may be used to test the hypothesis for evolving conceptual 
schemas in operational businesses. A metric can be defined as ‘a function whose 
inputs are elementary measurements of an IT-artifact, and whose output is a 
single value that can be interpreted as the degree to which the artifact possesses a 
given property or satisfies a given hypothesis’ [45] . Each of our metrics produces 
objective (i.e. repeatable) outcomes, and shows the desired tendency for the 
associated hypothesis. 
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3.1 Justified Change 

By definition, a CS is a complete and correct model of the information structure 
of the UoD, and nothing else. As long as the business activities of the organiza- 
tion remain unchanged, the information needs remain the same. It follows that a 
change in the CS is only justified if a change in the UoD information structure is 
causing it. Any change in the CS that cannot be linked with some driving cause 
in the UoD is by definition an unjustified change or instability. For instance, the 
CS should be indifferent to technical changes: increasing transaction volumes, 
more efficient data fragmentation plans, installation of additional infrastructure 
etc. So our first demand that must hold in quality CSs is: 



Hypothesis: 



every change in the CS is justified 



To establish whether a change is justified, we need to 

— determine every single CS change, and 

— associate each one with the appropriate change driv y^)-j from the UoD. 

The metric for justified change is the ratio of single CS changes that can be as- 
sociated with an appropriate change driver, over the total number of CS changes 
(either with, or without change driver). Ideally, the ratio is equal to 1. 

The metric is sensitive to the definition of ‘single CS change’. Usually, the 
‘single changes’ are identified with elementary, i.e. indecomposable changes as de- 
fined in the data model’s taxonomy [6,21]. But care must be taken because many 
taxonomies consider only transformation of a single construct or construction at 
a time, while the actual semantics may be a single, coherent change in several 
schema constructs at once. For instance, dissolving a generalization [55] involves 
deleting the generalized entity, removing the associated is-a relationships, plus 
moving all aggregation relationships that the generalization was involved in. 

The metric is also sensitive to the demarcation of the UoD. Selecting the 
right scope for the UoD is an important topic in design and will receive much 
attention. But once the design phase is finished, the scope of the UoD is fixed. 
After that, the CS is ]E3kumed to be the complete and correct model of the UoD 
information structure and vice versa: the UoD is that which is modelled by the 
CS. Consider for instance an enterprise that operates an integrated customer 
database. To change its CS in order to model which regional offices manage a 
fragment of the customer database is unjustified because the internal organi- 
zation of the enterprise has not been included in the UoD. It is suggested in 
[32] to distinguish between change drivers that are external to the enterprise (” a 
more stable external environment enhances stability”) and those arising from 
somewhere within the own organization (”a more simple internal environment 
enhances stability”). 

3.2 Proportional Change 

In physics, the property of stability is defined for a system in (near) equilibrium 
as: any disturbance in the system’s state will cause a reaction that is proportional 
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to the size of the disturbance. Analogously, we want a small change in the UoD to 
cause a proportionally small change in the CS, assuming the change is justified. 
To wit: it is not uncommon that a relatively small change in the UoD triggers 
an avalanche of changes in the CS. Such a situation deserves to be called an 
instability, and we want our metrics to single it out as such. So we conjecture 



Hypothesis: every change in the CS will be proportional to the 

change in the UoD that causes it 



To establish whether a change is proportional to the change driver, we need 
to measure: 

— the size of the change in the CS, and 

— the severity of the change driver in the UoD 

The metric for proportional change is established as the ratio of size of CS 
change over the severity of UoD change. Ideally, the ratio should have a low 
upper bound. 

There is a problem here in observing the ‘size’ or ‘severity’ of the single 
change in the UoD. This concept cannot be formalized rigorously, for the same 
reason that ‘the information structure of the UoD’ cannot be formalized without 
referring to some kind of conceptual representation. It is blatantly incorrect to 
let the maintenance engineer decide on this: the severity of the UoD change will 
then of course be judged by its impact on the CS! Nevertheless, an operational 
measure of size could be the number of paragraphs explaining what has changed 
in the UoD. 

In contrast, the size of CS change is easily determined as the number of 
affected constructs. Depending on the data model theory the size count can be 
further refined into counts by type such as entity, attribute, constraint etc. 



3.3 Proportional Rate of Change 

Likewise, it can be said that a system constantly undergoing some kind of change 
is not very stable. An operational CS which is meant to support many user 
applications, must have an acceptable low rate of change. But what rates are 
acceptable, what is not low enough? Users will generally relate it to the busi- 
ness environment that is being modelled. A very turbulent environment changes 
frequently, and users will accept a correspondingly high rate of change for the 
CS that models it. That same rate will probably not be accepted in a stable 
environment, such as a company engaged in the growing of a forest. 

Too high a rate is an unstable system, and users and management will not 
tolerate this for long. On the other hand, a CS with a very low rate of change 
may not keep abreast with changing business requirements, and might actually 
be too rigid to change at all. This holds for fragile legacy systems where any 
change might precipitate an avalanche of unexpected side effects. So we have: 



Hypothesis: the rate of change in the CS will he proportional to rate 

of change in the UoD 
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First, one has to measure the rate of change in the CS. This derives from two 
measurements: 

— the difference between old and new CS, i.e. the number of changes made in 
creating the new CS version, and 

— the lifetime of the CS versions, i.e. elapsed time between subsequent versions 
going operational. 

The rate-of-change is then calculated as the ratio of the number of differences 
over the version lifetimes. The CS stability expressed in this rate of change 
improves over time if either the lifetimes of CS versions increase — but this may 
also reflect rigidity — or if the number of changes between versions decreases. 

Next, a measure for rate of change in the UoD must be devised that is 
targeted at changes in information structure. We are not concerned with changes 
in information, that are handled by ordinary transactions and data updates. In 
a similar fashion as above, we propose a rate of UoD measurement to be the 
ratio of two numbers: 

— the difference between old and new user requirements, i.e. the number of 
changes made in the requirements deriving from the UoD, and 

— the lifetime of the consecutive sets of user requirements. 

The turbulence in the UoD can then be expressed as the ratio of the number 
of changes in requirements, over the lifetime of requirements. Of course this 
is a somewhat hypothetical measurement. When confronted with real business 
situations, it will be next to impossible to come up with an exact and verifyable 
‘count’ of differences in requirements. An alternative is to count the number of 
change drivers, as discussed above in the metric for justified change. 

The metric for proportional rate-of-change is established as the ratio of both 
measurements: rate-of-change of the CS over rate-of-change in the UoD. Ideally, 
the ratio should have a low upper bound. A first approximation is to set the 
lifetime of user requirements equal to the lifetime of the CS versions, making it 
cancel out of the equation. The metric simplifies to the ratio of: 

— the difference between old and new CS, i.e. the number of changes made in 
creating the new CS version, and q 

— the difference between old and new user requirements, i.e. the number of 
changes made in the requirements deriving from the UoD. 

The rate-of-change measurement per CS can be used to benchmark CSs that 
cover a similar UoD. The CS with lowest rate of change is best, because it will 
incur lowest cost and least interruption of service to customers. A similar metric 
was employed by [9] in their study of the evolution of software programs. 

There is a caveat, because the rate-of-change measurement is biased. It will 
appear to be better for small CSs than for highly integrated CSs. If the UoD is 
larger, then more features of the UoD can change, so the rate of change in the 
CS will probably be higher. Imagine to cut up a large and complex CS in two 
parts: the versions for each part can be expected to have half as much changes, 
and a twice as long lifetime, so the overall rate of change is 4 times as low. The 
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hypothesis should not be misinterpreted as an advise to fragment large CSs. 
Other features of a non-conceptual nature may also influence the rate of change: 
the capacity of the maintenance department. The rate will be significantly lower 
if the department is understaffed. 

This metric is not always applicable. A fundamental assumption is that the 
entire CS is versioned [43]. Some approaches use other versioning mechanisms, 
e.g. 0-0 data modeling theories allow versioning per construct [2]. In such a 
case the hypothesis may still hold, but the metric, and some others to follow, 
will not work and another one is needed. 



3.4 Compatibility 

Compatibility aims to ease change. Compatibility, the demand to keep the im- 
pact of change as small as possible, is a natural drive towards stability. It will ease 
schema evolution because the need for complex data conversions is intensionally 
minimized. 

We define a new CS to be compatible with the old one, if no data present 
in any construct of the old CS needs to be altered or discarded to fit the new 
schema. As compatibility will considerably lower overall cost, time and effort 
of change, designers will go out of their way to achieve it. As a result, a CS 
change may be compatible, but other quality aspects may be compromised. So 
we conjecture: 



Hypothesis: the rule is eompatible change, the exception is 

incompatibility at specific places in the schema 



To establish at what locations a CS change is incompatible, we must look at 
the general pattern of changes in data instances, and ignore for the time being 
changes in schema constructs. The data that needs attention must be separated 
from the data that can be left unchanged. By definition, the set of data to be 
edited is a temporary External View on the old CS. A measure of compatibility 
for CS change can be based on the relative size of that External View, so we 
count per type of construct: 

— the number of constructs in the ‘data-to-be-edited’ External View, and 

— the number of constructs in the old CS 

The level of compatibility is then calculated as 1 — the ratio of these two counts. 
Or, equivalently, it is calculated as the number of constructs in the old CS not 
affected by the change divided by the total number of constructs in the old CS. 
Ideally, the ratio is equal to 1, whe n all the data instances of the old schema fit 
seamlessly in the new schema of thfeJ^eJ 

Whereas the previous rate-of-change metric was found to be biased towards 
small CSs, this compatibility metric is biased towards large CSs. If the same 
change is accomodated in two different CSs in the same way, then the metric 
produces a more favourable outcome for the larger one. 

Compatibility is closely related to the concepts of logical and physical data 
independence [3,14]. A methodical way for improving compatibility is developed 
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by [26], but their approach is limited to changes in a single entity (or rathdL,_l_J 
relation). 

Incompatibility is when data instances have to be edited, moved wholly or 
partially from one entity into another, when rSationships have to be reestab- 
lished etc. It requires the editing of data instances beyond the scope of either the 
old and the new CS. £i3h data conversion efforts are not uncommon in business 
situations, but are rarely accounted for in the literature [31,33]. 

A form of incompatibility that is even harder to accommodate is when the 
level of abstraction changes, causing differences between schemas that are known 
as semantic discrepancies [47]. A methodical approach that supports the detec- 
tion and prevention of such incompatibilities in schema evolution is found in 
[56]. 

3.5 Extensibility 

New ways of doing business are generally supposed to augment existing business 
procedures and methods, not to replace them. It follows that when information 
requirements change, the new requirements are additional to what is already 
accounted for in the old CS. The most obvious changes of this kind are additions 
of new constructs to the CS. 

A type of change that often goes unnoticed is extension of the entity defini- 
tion. While the entity name and composition are not changed, it is fundamentally 
altered. This is because the intent is broadened, so many more data instances can 
and will be recorded for it. An example is when the definition of ‘person’ is first 
restricted to customers only, whereas after extension it also covers their spouses. 

A consequence of extension is that the old CS becomes a valid External View 
on the new CS, preferably an updateable one so that old update routines can 
remain unchanged. On the data level, change by extension leaves the old data 
fully compatible with the new schema, as discussed above. This line of reasoning 
leads us to formulate: 



Hypothesis: the rule is schema extension, the exception is 

modification of existing constructs 



To establish whether a change in the CS is an extension, we take the metric 
for compatibility and refine it. For each type of construct in the new CS we 
count: 

— the number of pure additions, and 

— the number of constructs in the new CS that differ from the old CS in any 
way at all 

The metric for extension is established as the ratio of the first over the second 
count. Ideally, the ratio equals 1 meaning that there are only additions and no 
other changes. 

The metric is insensitive to the deletion of constructs, because a deleted 
construct does not show up in either count. This is unfortunate because a CS 
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change may appear to be a pure extension while actually, the new construct is 
a variant of some construction that is deleted simultaneously. 

Taxonomies are often based on the idea that change in a conEULct is a simple 
concatenation of construct deletion plus construct addition [23]. However, this 
does not hold at the level of data instances because data will be lost as soon as a 
construct is deleted. If users are aware that a new construct is actually a variant 
of something old, then they will demand data compatibility to safeguard their 
data assets, i.e. that old data instances must be carried over into instances of 
the new schema. Lossless transformations [16] are introduced into taxonomies to 
guarantee that any relevant data instances are retained. Therefore the applica- 
tion of metrics for extension and compatibility depends very much on the choice 
of taxonomy. 



3.6 Complexity Hampers Change 

It is generally agreed that complexity is a main determinant in maintenance of 
any product, be it hardware, softmm, or a conceptual schema [4,15]. 

As businesses depend more and more on information systems, and as most 
changes to information systems augment the support for the business operation, 
it can be expected that the overall size and complexity of information systems 
will increase. 

Surprisingly, the concept of complexity is often discussed only intuitively, 
for instance [17] introduce their concept of complex object type as ‘simply a 
boundary line drawn around a set of objects and relationships in the schema’ 
(p.425). 

The usual feeling is that complexity has to do with the combined effect of 
both a large number of things, and the coupling/inteJd^aendence between them, 
the result being a difficulty to understand the entire setup. The complexity of 
the composite system is then determined by the number of components, the 
number of ways in which the components are interrelated, and how these may 
change over time. 

Authors point out that the complexity of a system has a negative impact on 
its overall quality. As stated by [22] ‘ “the more relationships the less comprehen- 
sion” is possibly due to the accompanying increase in complexity.’ (p.348). We 
are not interested in complexity as such, but in the effect of complexity of a CS 
and its constructs on the overall stability. The general idea is that as complex- 
ity of a CS is greater, change is more difficult. The maintenance engineer will 
generally avoid to mess with complex structures, so we conjecture: 



Hypothesis: 



a more complex CS will change less frequently 



A metric for this hypothesis requires measures for the notions of schema 
complexity and frequency of change. So if we can decide on objective measures 
for 



— the complexity of each CS version, and 

— the lifetime of each CS version 
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then their ratio is a first characterization for this hypothesis, assuming a linear 
dependence between the two. Next, the hypothesis should be tested by comparing 
these ratios for a number of CSs with equal and/or different complexities. 

A prerequisite in this hypothesis is the objective indicator of CS complexity — 
which is hard to find. Size is a firstG3dicator of schema complexity but, as has 
been observed by [37] ‘this assessment of complexity ignores the number of rela- 
tionships, named and unnamed, in a given model’ (p.41). Moreover, complexity 
of a CS is not only dependent on the information structure of the UoD alone. 
Other factors are of perhaps greater importance, such as ease of use of the data 
model theory, capabilities of the designer, restrictions due to demand for com- 
patibility etc. [28], when researching software complexity, finds that ‘surprisingly, 
much of the observed complexity appears to be technically unnecessary (and) 
excessive schedule pressure and hasty design tend to be a common root cause’ 
(p.lOO). 

Considering the many aspects that contribute to complexity, it can be 
doubted that a single number suffices to express overall complexity. For instance, 
complexity of a CS is very much dependent on the chosen data model theory. In- 
fluencing factors are the kinds and levels of abstraction of data model constructs 
and constructions, the ease of use for maintenance engineers etc. We will briefly 
discuss two measures for complexity, and their consequences for our metric of 
change. 

A simple measure for complexity of the aggregate mechanism may be ob- 
tained by regarding the CS as a lattice where each node is an entity and each 
edge represents an aggregation relationship. In a more complex lattice, the num- 
ber of edges (i.e. relationships) will exceed the number of nodes (entities), and 
integrity constraints are required to ensure overall data consistency. In measur- 
ing the complexity of any lattice of a certain size, we need to consider what 
the ‘minimal’ complexity will be and set this to 0. We also need to account for 
the fact that some CSs are actually not a single lattice, but are made up of 
several unconnected subschemas. Our cyclomatic complexity metric for CSs is 
calculated as: 



number of unconnected lattices (subschemas) 

— number of nodes (entities) 

+ number of edges (relationships) 

A simple lattice like two entities connected by a single relationship has a cy- 
clomatic complexity of 0. Slightly more complex is a lattice of thE3 entities that 
are all connected, with a cyclomatic complexity of 1. This number has a sound 
interpretation: it means that 1 constraint may suffice to guarantee referential 
integrity in the lattice. 

Our complexity metric is not new. McCabe’s measure of cyclomatic complex- 
ity for software code follows the same line of reasoning; it can even be retraced 
to the mathematician Euler (1707-1783). [24] apply McCabe’s software metric 
in 7 case studies in the US Department of Defense. Their findings ‘suggest that 
maintenance productivity declines with increasing complexity density’ (p.l287), 
which agrees with our hypothesis. However, closer inspection reveals that the 
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suggestion actually derives from a single outlier point in their small set of case 
studies, so the argument is not really strong. 

Just like aggregation, the mechanism of generalization can be a cause of 
complexity. It was noted by [18] how class hierarchies may come to be used 
inconsistently due to misunderstaEHEglffife overall structure of generalizations 
and specializations. 

A measure for complexity for the generalization mechanism is obtained along 
similar lines. The generalized entity is devolved into a lattice with specializations 
being nodes, and edges representing the generalization / specialization relation- 
ship. Attempts at understanding and clarifying this lattice structure have been 
described in [11,27,29]. 



3.7 Abstraction Reduces the Need for Change 

The notion of CS abstraction is markedly similar to that of complexity. Like 
complexity, the level of abstraction is an important design consideration. [15] 
states that the stability of a CS depends on its level of abstraction. The general 
idea is that a more abstract design will have a better stability. This is because a 
less abstract, thus more detailed CS has more constructs and constructions that 
need to be changed in order to adapt equally well to new requirements. So we 
conjecture: 



Hypothesis: 



a more abstract CS will go through less changes 



A metric for this hypothesis should include 

— the level of abstraction of the CS, and 

— the number of constructs in the CS that change over time 

Their ratio is a first characterization for the hypothesis, assuming a linear de- 
pendence between the two. In order to test the hypothesis, ratios should be 
compared for a number of CSs. 

Like complexity, the metric for abstraction ought to build on a generally 
accepted and well-defined measure of abstraction, which again is found to be 
lacking. It is beyond E3 scope of this paper to suggest a solution to this issue, 
but a few remarks are in order. First, it is evident that a CS with a lEpi er 
level of abstraction should have less constructs with more instances; while a 
lower level of abstraction results in a CS with more constructs with fewer data 
instances. Second, abstraction in the CS idrongly related to the data model 
theory that is used. Some data models (e.g. those based on ontological principles 
[54]) are considered to be more abstract than others. Third, CS designs are 
often documented on multiple levels of abstraction [38], and the metric ought 
to show consistently better outcomes on the higher levels. Finally, it must be 
noticed that the terms abstraction and clustering (aggregation) are sometimes 
used interchangeably [22]. 
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3.8 Susceptibility to Change 

It is a common assumption that attributes of an entity will change more fre- 
quently than the entity as a whole, and descriptive attributes will change more 
often than primary-key attributes; [1] uses the term ‘sensitivity’. [57] argues that: 
‘it is likely that “rules” set by management or other political bodies will change 
more frequently and quickly than inherent properties, and that rule changes 
will more frequently affect relationships among entities than the related entities 
themselves’ (p.l241). In other words, some types of constructs provided by data 
model theories are presumably more stable than others. Many designers exploit 
this by doing CS design following the straightforward top-down approach, per- 
haps calling it abstract-to-concrete. Entities and relationships are presumed to 
have best stability and hence are modeled first. Attributes and relationship car- 
dinalities are assigned later on, while integrity constraints and business rules 
are the most volatile and are added to the schema as late as possible. So we 
conjecture: 



Hypothesis: some types of construct in the CS are more susceptible 

to change 



Obviously, metrics for this hypothesis must differentiate between the types 
of construct. A simple measurement will include: 

— the various types of construct as provided by the data model theory, 

— the total number of constructs per type that is present in the CS, and 

— the number of constructs per type that change (perhaps refined by including 
the type of change, i.e. addition, alteration, or deletion) 

The susceptibility to change per type of construct is calculated as the ratio of the 
number of changed constructs, over their total number in the CS. These ratios 
can then be compared between types. It seems reasonable to expect that ilhil 
ratio will be low for entities, while constraints will have a high ratio, E3aning 
they are very susceptible to change. The ratios can also be compared among 
different CSs. 

The hypothesis implicitly assumes that Uo^^3eatures that are modeled with 
one type of construct at one time, will be modeled with the same type of con- 
structs at all times. That is, type persistence is assumed [31], while [33] assume a 
type compatibility invariant when changing a CS. [42] argument that: ‘an object 
type may not evolve into a method, and a constraint may not evolve into an 
instance’ (p.357). Some authors concede that a construct might change its type, 
e.g. in object-orientation [34], but this is not covered by our metric. 

We already pointed out that there is no intrinsic reason why type persistence 
should hold. It is up to the maintenance engineer to decide on the best way to 
represent UoD features in the new CS, and the choice of construct can differ 
from the one made in the old CS. 
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3.9 Preservation of Entity Identity 

If the CS is drawn up using a relational data model theory, the previous hypoth- 
esis can be applied to changes in the important constructs of candidate-key and 
functional-dependency. This also sheds some light on the preservation of entity 
identity, because the set of candidate keys provides a sound understanding of the 
entity identity as they discriminate each instance of the entity from the others. 
So we conjecture: 



Hypothesis: the rule is no change in candidate key, the exception is 

change of composition of keys 



The measurements for susceptibility to change apply, but care must be taken 
to account for composite keys. What needs to be established is per entity the 
composition of all candidate keys as present in the old and the new CS, and then 
determine: 

— the number of candidate keys that have been changed from the old CS, and 

— the total number of candidate keys for each entity in the new CS. 

The ratio of keys changed over the total number of keys is an indication of the 
susceptibility to change of the candidate keys, and thus of the entity identity 
itself. If keys are stable, then none will change, and the ratio is equal to 0. It is 
reasonable to expect that this ratio is tightly linked with the susceptibility-to- 
change metric for the entities, in other words candidate keys will change only if 
the entity itself is observed to change. 

In a live business environment, it may be very hard to establish beyond doubt 
what constitutes a change of entity identity. For instance, if an Employee table 
is defined, do we consider the table intention changed if data on temporary help 
is entered into the table? A careful count is required that detects homonyms, 
synonyms and other inconspicuous alterations in the composing attributes; and 
the count must establish beyond doubt whether any one of the candidate keys 
is affected by such alterationsQ 

□ 

3.10 Change Is Local 

It is a common assumption that changes in the CS are local, i.e. only a single 
feature of the CS is affected whenever a single requirement changes. As formu- 
lated by [5]: ‘every aspect of the requirements appears only once in the schema’ 
(p.l40), or reversely [30] ‘a random grouping of attributes (lack of cohesiveness) 
will make the E-R model difficult to maintain; however, the database accuracy is 
not seriously compromised’ (p.685). This aspect of CS stability is often thought 
to be the result of good schema design. Normalization is generally regarded to 
take care of this aspect of stability, although normalization targets at eliminat- 
ing update anomaly in data instances, not in data structures. The assumption 
being that in a high-quality CS, a single feature of the UoD is modeled in only 
a single construction of the CS, we stipulate: 
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Hypothesis: a single UoD change will cause change in only a single 

CS construct or construction 



It is evident what should be measured to establish this localization property: 

— identify each single change driver in the UoD, and 

— determine the number of constructs in the CS that change as a result 

The metric is the ratio of the sum of change drivers over the sum of affected 
constructs. Ideally, this ratio will be equal to 1. Notice that a single CS construct 
can be affected by two different UoD changes, if that construct is ‘overloaded’ 
in the sense that it represents more than one UoD requirement. 

There is a close relationship with the metric for justified change, but the 
difference is in the perspective. Justification looks at the changes in the CS and 
related them to some UoD change driver. The localization metric takes a single 
UoD change and locates the constructs in the CS that are impacted. 

As in the hypothesis of proportional change, there is a problem here as we 
need to focus on single UoD change. A fairly objective and easy measure of 
change drivers might be to count the number of paragraphs in the Change Re- 
quest form, assuming each paragraph identifies a single need for change. A further 
restriction is that unjustified changes must be ignored for obvious reasons. 

3.11 Change Is Restricted to a Single Module 

The above claim that changes in the CS are local is often supplemented with 
a claim that a modular CS has better stability than a CS without modules. 
The modules are expected to absorb changes and to isolate other modules from 
the impact of change; comparable to the property of information hiding in 0-0 
approaches. So we conjecture: 



Hypothesis: a single UoD change will cause change in only a single 

CS module 



We can use the previous measurements and apply them to establish a metric 
for this localization property after each module and its exact boundaries has 
been determined: 

— identify each single change driver in the UoD, and 

— determine the number of modules where a change is made as a result 

The metric is the ratio of the buili Jf J hange drivers over the sum of affected 
modules. Ideally, this ratio will be equal to 1 but it may turn out to be higher. 

The literature remains vague on the definition and handling of the ‘module’ 
construct. There is no outstanding best-practice to determine good modules for 
a CS. Nor can the ‘goodness’ or ‘optimality’ of the chosen modularization be 
assessed in a rigorous way. Some methods for choosing modules have been de- 
scribed in [17,39,50]. Size (granularity), complexity and even more so the criteria 
for clustering are critical issues in determining good modules, but it is rarely ex- 
plained how the right choice will enhance schema stability. It may be speculated 
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that modularization improves stability by way of the ‘time to adapt’ dimension, 
because the impact of any change will be confined to only one or two modules. 

The exact boundaries between modules are also important, we feel that it is 
an ‘unjustified change’ if some feature of the UoD is modeled first in one module, 
but shifted into another one later. Our metric may be included in strategic 
studies to find out which method may be most favorable in a particular business 
situation to enhance stability of the CS by modularity. 



3.12 Modules Are Stable 

Once it is decided to decompose a CS into a set of modules, there will be a feeling 
that each module has ‘a life of its own’. That is, each module is the valid and 
complete model of an isolated part of the UoD, and satisfies all the usual quality 
requirements such as understandability, correctness, data independence etc. The 
logical implication is that each module can and m evolve as an independent 
unit within the CS, and its evolution can be traced over time. So we conjecture: 



Hypothesis: 



modules in the CS are stable 



Some authors take the concept of module even so far that the module is 
redefined as a single entity [52]. It does have an internal structure, but that 
remains hidden from outside the module. This is a form of information-hiding, 
which is a familiar concept in 0-0 approaches. However, we feel that the idea 
cannot be easily extended to the relational model, because it infringes upon some 
of the basic axioms on which the relational data model is built. 

Notice furthermore that instability of a module does not mean that the CS as 
a whole is unstable. The rates of change and levels of complexity and abstraction 
can also vary greatly among modules, this is related to the dynamics of their 
corresponding UoDs which may vary from extremely slow to very turbulent. The 
hypothesis actually brings us back to where we started: to understand stability 
of the CS. Only now the hypothesis concerns modules only, not the CS as a 
whole. We gather that all of the previous hypotheses and metrics can be used 
to study the stability of the CS modules separately. 

4 Soundness of the Metrics 

Having established the hypotheses on stability and the procedures to mea- 
sure them by, we must ascertain their quality. Internal validity is: establishing 
the cause-and-effects as distinguished from spurious relationships. The metrics 
should produce verifiable outcomes based on clear measurement procedures, and 
be independent of the observer as well as the timing of the observation. In addi- 
tion, the metrics ought to show the desired tendencies: a more stable CS should 
show more favorable outcomes of the metrics, and a less stable CS should show 
worse metrics. To illustrate this point, consider the example provided by [28] 
of a careless use of a ‘cost-per-line-of-code’ metric. A more powerful, productive 
programming language will obviously produce less lines of code. But the cost per 
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line of code, calculated as the ratio of (variable-cost +fixed-cost) / (lines-of-code) 
may go up when fixed costs are included in total cost. 

We claim that our set of metrics possesses internal validity. This is because 
they are well associated with our framework for CS stability with three dimen- 
sions depicted in Figure 3. This is an argument from theory only; we do not claim 
validity based on statistical correlations [45]. However, we do not claim that all 
properties and mechanisms of stability are covered equally well, for instance no 
metric adresses the “facilitate change propagation” mechanism. This does not 
signify that the mechanism is unimportant in our framework; if so, it would have 
been left out. Rather the reason is that any metric for this mechanism involves 
non-conceptual features of the business environment. The change at the CS level 
must somehow be sized against the time and effort spent in adapting applica- 
tions and transaction-processing software, user interfaces, data storage etc. This 
approach can be seen in project planning methods such as Function Point Anal- 
ysis, and it is evident that the metrics involved in FPA are not conceptual in 
nature. 



CS flexibility 




Mechanism to 




Metric to 


enhance flexibility 




characterize stability 



select the best UoD scope 3.1 justified change 

capture the essence of the UoD 3.2 proportional size of change 

^ 3.3 proportional rate of change 

minimize impact of change 3.4 compatibility 

facilitate change propagation extensibility 



keep the CS simple 



3.6 complexity 

3.7 level of abstraction 



provide layering in the design 3.8 susceptibility to change 



model each feature only once 



3.9 preservation of identity 

3.10 change is local 



provide clustering in the design 



3.1 1 change is per module 

3.12 modules are stable 



Fig. 3. Metrics to characterize stability based on the framework 



Internal validity rests on the fact that the metrics target only conceptual 
properties of operational CSs. Therefore, all CSs that satisfy the ‘first principles’ 
of good conceptual composition, ca^ .be. subjected to our metrics. It can be easily 
checked that no metric explicitly inclhaes non-conceptual characteristics of the 
business environment or database system such as: 

— overall size of the database, i.e. the same set of metrics can be applied to 
study small to very large databases 

— types of data access, an area covered by CRUD analyses [19], cohesion in 
methods [4,20] and other approaches 

— intensity of data access and volatility (number of daily update transactions) 
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— number of users and user applications that access the database 

— characteristics (constructs and constructions) of the specific Data Model 
Theory in use 

— features of the software- or hardware-architecture of the enterprise such as 
data distribution or fragmentation across multiple sites, and 

— the preferred design approach or the organizational/architectural design 
strategies. 

But there is a complication. The metrics can have an implicit dependence on 
non-conceptual features of the business environments. Bias was pointed out in 
several metrics: rate of change, compatibility, and complexity. Finally, it must 
be kept in mind that the metrics are not geared towards design. If for some 
UoD, one design approach is superior to all others, given the particulars of the 
business environment, then this will not be discovered by our metrics. 

We have no proof of completeness for our set of metrics, although we consider 
it rather convincing that the metrics cover the dimensions and mechnisms of the 
framework rather well. Even so, we cannot claim that all the dimensions and 
mechanisms of the framework are covered to their full extend. No metric for 
instance covers the ‘facilitate change propagation’ mechanism. The implication 
is not that the mechanism is unimportant. If we thought so, it would have been 
left out. Rather the reason is that any metric for this mechanism must involve 
non-conceptual features of the business environment. 



5 Field Study Setup 

Although we claim internal validity of these metrics, we do not claim their ex- 
ternal validity. External validity of our set of metrics rests upon their success- 
ful application to schema evolution in actual business environments. The setup 
would be a longitudinal study into the evolution of one, or perhaps several CSs 
that lie at the heart of vital business information systems. The field study must 
investigate the phenomenon of change in the CS over a considerable length of 
time, long enough for the CS to evolve through several versions ([37] requires 
that at least two CS versions be secured). The aim of the study would be to 
demonstrate that the metrics can be applied in a n op erational setup, are objec- 
tive and reliable enough, that they yield meaningM outcomes, and that they 
are adequate in understanding the overall flexibility of the CS in the long run. 

A first test for feasibility of most of the metrics can be provided by a single 
case study. Some metrics yield only relative outcomes and to test them would 
require that multiple business cases be compared. Another argument in favor of 
multi-case held study is that more testing will lead to outcomes that are more 
reliable in a statistical sense [45] . Reliability is essential for the next step in our 
line of research, i.e. to switch from a study of past stability to a prediction of 
future flexibility. This challenging area of research is to study if, and how our 
metrics assist in the prediction of future CS changes. Our basic metrics would 
probably have to be aggregated into more effective ones, in a similar fashion to 
the approach taken in Function Point Analysis. The held studies can also be 
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used to test metrics for topics that have not been covered yet, e.g. metrics for 
derived data, data-dependencies etc. 

To detect change in the CS in a business situation can and will encounter 
problems such as 

— lack of documentation. What has been changed in the CS may be discov- 
ered with database reverse-engineering methods and tools [44,25], but the 
business motivation for the change can only be learned from the stakeholders 

— abundance of designs that represent the identical semantic structure of the 
UoD in syntactically different ways 

— lack of coordination, where multiple schema releases are being constructed in 
parallel and the actual sequence of changes implemented in the CS remains 
uncertain 

— strategic changes, such as a switch in the strategies for data processing 

— technical change drivers, such as a change of database software. Businesses 
often find that new software releases invalidates current design decisions, 
and thus causes serious impact on the existing CS. 

All of these problems must be addressed and resolved in order to conduct reliable 
field study into usability of the metrics. We claim that the study should use 
operational CSs and be conducted within their business context. The option to 
use a small-scale experiment is insufficient in our opinion for several reasons: 

— real changes in a business environment are always subject to numerous ex- 
plicit and implicit constraints 

— seemingly unrelated changes in other information systems may have an un- 
expected impact on the present CS 

— live systems have a degree of fault tolerance, that allows minor defects to be 
present in a CS withouL^ffecting the overall system quality 

— lack of formal CS docunMitation in legacy systems maintenance, often being 
balanced by 

— huge experience and personal knowledge of maintenance engineers. 

We feel that a laboratory setup cannot reproduce these features realistically. 
To subject metrics intended for an operational environment to empirical valida- 
tion [4,8] is in our view inadequate. 



6 Related Work □ 

Although many data modelling techniques exist that claim to delive r CSs of 
high quality, relatively few attempts have been made at studyiri g fcio l stability 
of schemas that are actually produced. It is remarkable that current literature 
pays so little attention to the important topic of measuring the stability as 
a determinant of CS quality. For instance, a paper by [36] is devoted to under- 
standing quality in conceptual modeling, but it concentrates on the design phase 
and mentions modifiability only in a sidebar. Indeed the whole area of software 
measurement is considered to be immature [12,58]. 
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[33] discusses how a Ealisfactory schema evolution can be supported. The 
focus is on enabling the propagation of changes, by creating a series of schema 
versions that coexist in the database system. However, the taxonomy they use 
consists of only 9 elementary schema transformations, and only the ‘timeliness’ 
dimension of CS stability is addressed, ignoring the other dimensions of business 
environment and schema adaptability. 

[37] reports on a research into the stability of 7 CSs denoted in a relational- 
like data model theory. The following counts are used to define three metrics, 
namely the ratios of primary, secondary and tertiary attributes over the total 
number of entities: 

— total number of entities 

— total number of primary attributes, i.e. those that are essential to understand 
what the entity represents 

— total number of secondary attributes, i.e. relevant data attributes that are 
not fundamental for understanding 

— total number of tertiary attributes, i.e. those used to control and sustain 
processing needs 

The study is limited to a single evolution step of the CSs. It is observed how 
the average number of prim ary and secondary attributes per entity increases 
significantly, whereas thtsatio of tertiary attributes per entity halves. We feel 
that the observations in the report describe symptoms, rather than the essence 
of the stability problem, and any conclusions drawn from them remain largely 
intuitive because a formal framework linking the metrics with CS stability cri- 
teria is lacking. The idea of the three discerned types of attributes is appealing, 
but it is unclear what basis it has in theory or accepted best-practices. 

[48] describes a longitudinal field study of the evolution in a single relational 
CS covering parts of both the development period and the operational phase. His 
findings are that all entitlePare affected by change at least once over the duration 
of the field study. However, a serious drawback in his approach is that a very 
simple taxonomy is used that lacks elements like attribute transformation. It is 
found that the numbers of attribute deletions and additions are approximately 
equal, but this finding may indicate that attributes are mostly altered in some 
way, and this goes undetected because of the poor taxonomy. 

[32] develop a theory for strategic information systems planning that includes 
several hypotheses related to stability and complexity of the systems environ- 
ment. The theory tries to capture the mai n determ inants for stability and com- 
plexity of the strategic information systent^ ahd lthe tacit assumption is these 
determinants will also ensure the stability of the CSs that will lie at the heart 
of the systems. 

We have paid little attention to the issue of facilitating change propagation. 
Database facilities and techniques to enable propagation of changes with minimal 
interruption of database services are the subject of ongoing research, especially 
in object-orientation [2,23,41]. 

Whereas our focus is on evolution in the CS, several researchers are investi- 
gating the area of evolving data model theory. Because the impact of changes 
of data model theory at the CS and data levels can be huge, we feel that such 
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research should first consider what the intended benefits are for flexibility of the 
CS and quality of the operational information systems in the long term. Only 
if proper goals are set can metrics be introduced to investigate and understand 
what might be called: meta-evolution [51]. 

7 Conclusions 

This paper has introduced a framework for assessing schema stability, consisting 
of three dimensions. These were further refined into a number of mechanisms 
and ‘best-practices’ for enhancing the flexibility of conceptual schemas. We used 
this framework to develop a set of metrics that measure the evolution of the 
CS with respect to each mechanism. Each metric has been rigorously defined in 
an operational sense, so that outcomes will be consistent and repeatable when 
applied to an evolving CS. 

Nevertheless, some of our metrics for schema evolution build upon measures 
for static CS composition, which are not always available and well-defined. For 
instance, the hypothesis that more abstract CSs will go through less changes, 
requires a preestablished measure of schema abstraction, which is found to be 
lacking. But although the metric cannot be defined in an operational way, the 
hypothesis can still be formulated and indicate the tendency in CS evolution. 

The proposed set of metrics, which we do not claim to be exhaustive, can pro- 
vide valuable insights into the working mechanisms for schema evolution. Only 
when the elusive relationship between current characteristics of the Conceptual 
Schema and their behaviour in future changes is well understood, can we hope 
to improve current practices in database schema evolution. 



Research directions. An important goal of current research is to determine 
stability of an operational CS from a business point of view, i.e. to understand 
the relationship between the syntactic change in the CS and the semantics of 
the change driver. To this end, we are validating the metrics as a set of objective 
measures for stability as a quality aspect of a given CS. Field research is in 
progress to bring out which of the above metrics are best suited to gauge the 
stability of schemas, and the impacts of proposed changes. The next challenge 
in research is to study if, and how our metrics assist in the prediction of future 
CS changes. We want to use these metrics and develop from them a set of 
maintenance guidelines how to safeguard and enhance schema quality when faced 
with changing information requirements and evolving schemas. A related area 
where research is generally lacking is in bridging the gap between the design and 
operational phases of the CS life cycle. It is common business experience that 
the process of mapping a CS into a feasible database schema, requires many 
implementation choices to be made. A considerable amount of those choices 
are conceptual in nature, and ought to be incorporated as adjustments and 
amendments on the CS design. No theoretical framework nor practical research 
is available that charts the kinds of changes that are made, and whether the 
effect of changes on the CS is detrimental or beneficial to the schema stability 
in the long run. 
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Fundamental research is needed in several areas where clarity of terms is 
lacking. We already indicated how the notion of schema abstraction needs to be 
clarified, the same problem was encountered in schema complexity. A promising 
direction for theoretic as well as applied research is in disclosing the mechanisms 
underlying our set of hypotheses. This research should include how data model 
theories contribute to each hypothesis. Proponents of state-of-the-art modelling 
approaches and design strategies make a variety of claims about schema stability 
and flexibility. However, their references to stability are mostly unspecific, leav- 
ing unclear if claims of stability are substantiated and by what mechanism the 
promise of stability is realized. A paper is planned to analyse what mechanisms 
underlies the claims of design strategies, using our framework from Section 2. 

Another line of research which can be pursued is strategic alignment, i.e. to 
match CS stability with business strategy and planning, in order to understand 
the dynamics of the joint evolution of the business environment and information 
systems. Other areas where these metrics may prove worthwhile is in estimating 
cost and effort of a proposed change, in portfolio analysis, in benchmarking 
organizations on their maintenance performance, etc. 
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